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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 

An understanding of the principles of the new science 
of sociology, and the application of these principles to our 
educational work, are of fundamental importance to the 
student of educational theory and administration. Much 
light can thus be thrown upon many of our difficult prob- 
lems of educational practice anid procedure. As the author 
well says in his preface, our schools have in the past drawn 
their chief inspiration from psychology, and the problem 
oi instruction has been dealt with as though education were 
ahnost entirely an individual matter. In so far as we have 
had a working social theory, too, it has been deduced from 
philosophical conceptions rather than from a study of so- 
ciety. In our theory of education, our books on manage- 
ment and method, and our conception of the educational 
process, it has been the individual p(Mnt of view that has 
been dominant. 

The new sci^ice of sociology, by contrast, deals with 
groups rather than ^th individHals; and with the needs of 
society and the State, and any application of this science to 
the educational process must of necessity shift attention and 
emphasis from the individual to the needs of society in the 
large. Training for the individual child will still be important, 
in reaUty more important than ever before, but in the light 
of that type of individual training which will oflfer the largest 
democratic opportunity for all and best prepare individuals 
for participation in and service to the State. The problem 
of the school, from this new point of view, is how it may best 
organize and administer itself with a view to rendering the 
largest service to the State in the training of both individuals 
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and groups. The school, acting as the agent and servant of 
the State, thus becomes the chief constructive force for the 
improvement of society and the advancement of the public 
welfare. This is a point of view with which those responsible 
for the organization and administration of public education 
can hardly become too familiar. 

In the present volume the author has presented an im- 
portant preliminary organization and application in this 
new field, a field in which we have for some time needed 
a satisfactory test. In doing so he has rendered a distinct 
service to the many teachers of education in our normal 
schools and colleges who have been waiting for the appear- 
ance of such a volume for use with their students. The au- 
thor has been particularly happy in his many illuminating 
interpretations of educational history and progress, as set 
forth in Part I, and the fundamental sociological principles 
there set forth will repay careful study. In the application 
of these principles to our educational problems, as set forth 
in Part II, he has presented much that will prove very use- 
ful. Besides being of value as a testbook for students of 
educational theory and administration, this volume should 
prove of much interest and service to teachers and school 
officers who desire a social interpretation of our modem 
educational progress. 

Ellwood p. Cubbbbley. 



PREFACE 

NuMEBOus books on social education have been published 
during the past few years. These have done much to enlarge 
our conceptions as to the meaning of education, and to em- 
phasize the fact that society as well as the individual is both 
a means and an end in our educational system. But these 
books still leave much to be desired. They have approached 
the subject from the standpoint of education rather than 
from that of society. They have been written by psycholo- 
gists rather than by sociologists. What is now needed is a 
dear statement of the social and sociological, as distin- 
guished from the individual and psychological, points of 
view. 

In the past our schools have drawn their inspiration more 
largely from their own traditions than from their social 
environment. Consequently education has been too much 
of an isolated institution. But in our day social organization 
has become so complex and democratic that we are perforce 
growing more interdependent and cooperative. It is there- 
fore necessary to increase the reach and broaden the content 
of school work. As the State has come to include within its 
purview the aims and methods of most other institutions, 
so the schools must incorporate within their ** sphere of in- 
fluence " a larger share of all the activities of youth. This 
requires a more extensive and inclusive program of educa- 
tional ideals and practices than we have adopted up to the 
present. 

In this work of expanding the field of public education, 
sociology must take a leading part. For the past half- 
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century psychology has been the dominating factor in 
whatever educational reorganization has taken place. But 
the recent growth of sociology as a science demands that 
in the future it be taken into full partnership in all educa- 
tional thinking. For a variety of reasons sociologists have 
been slow to enter the field of education. They have been 
so busy outlining the methodology, materials, and general 
principles of a new science that they have scarcely had time 
to work out many of its applications. A beginning has been 
made in several fields, however, and the time now seems 
ripe to make a beginning in education. 

As sociologists have succeeded in delimiting their own 
field of labor they have reached a fair consensus of opinion 
concerning the basis of all sociological study. The point of 
departure in such study is the social group, whether the 
group be large or small, temporary or permanent, simple or 
complex. It is therefore the social group as an educational 
unit upon which we must build an educational sociology. 

In the following pages the author has attempted to make a 
preliminary application of the uses to be made of the group 
unit in educational theory and practice. Unfortunately the 
original nature of the venture requires an appeal to widely 
variant classes of students. In writing for sociologists un- 
trained in educational theory, educators untrained in soci- 
ology, and undergraduates with little training in either 
field, it has been found necessary to exclude much theoreti- 
cal material of importance and to include much material 
of an elementary nature. The author's aim has been at all 
times to keep in mind the actual needs of students of educa- 
tion of college rank, rather than to make an appeal to ex- 
perts in either education or sociology. What is here written 
is the result of several years of experience in trying to 
impress upon college students who are expecting to teach the 
larger educational point of view that sociology offers to the 
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icator. The author hopes that the present volume may 
found to be a useful introductory text in this important 
7 field, leaving to a later date a scientific and logical 
itise on the principles of educational sociology, 
['he author is especially indebted to Professor Charles H. 
)ley, of the University of Michigan; Professor Edward 
Eloss, of the University of Wisconsin; and Professor U. G. 
atherly, of the University of Indiana, for reading parts 
iie manuscript and offering criticisms and suggestions; 
Dean F. J. Kelly, of the School of Education of the 
iversity of Kansas, who has given valuable criticisms 
almost every chapter, and to Professor Ellwood P. 
)berley, editor of the series, whose advice and aid have 
Q invaluable. Ideas have been drawn from many sources, 
these will be recognized in the body of the work. 

Walteb Robinson Smith 

March 16. 1917. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

CHAPTER I 

SOaOLOGY AND ITS RELATION TO EDUCATION 

Sociology* The briefest acceptable definition of sociology 
lafW it Iff f,|]ft flf^^"rr nf human ftiiimrintinTi Its study im- 
plies an examination of the laws and principles miderlying 
human relations and an interpretation of the phenomena of 
group life. It is the yomigest and least developed of the 
general sciences to challenge the attention of the thinker 
and the educator. On that account it has been made the 
scapegoat of many intellectual and sentimental sins. En- 
thusiastic students and fanatical reformers have both 
rioted in its inviting fields and used the name of science to 
further their propagandas. Careful scientists have likewise 
been at work, and, while frequently di£Fering in methods 
of approach and formulae established, they have succeeded 
in Ia3ring firmly the foundations of this most promising^ in 
many respects, of all the sciences. 

The term ''sociology'' was first used and the basic con- 
ceptions of the new science proclaimed in Auguste Comte's 
Cours de Philosophie Positive^ published in 1842. His 
vaguely defined ideas were shortly taken up and elaborated 
by Herbert Spencer, August Sch&ffle, and Lester F. Ward. 
They were followed by a host of other investigators and 
writers, and about twenty-five years ago sociology began 
to enter the universities as a regular study. This led to a 
more uniform method of treatment, and a better consensus 
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of opinion regarding the scope and limitations of the field 
of knowledge to be covered. 

The field of sociology. A general statement of this field 
appears in Professor Franklin H. Giddings's comprehensive 
definition as follows: ** Sociology is an attempt to account 
for the origin, growth, structure, and activities of society 
by the operation of physical, vital, and psychical causes 
working together in a process of evolution." This defini- 
tion indicates clearly the relation of sociology to ^e other 
sciences, and its differentiation from them. For a knowl- 
edge of the ** physical, vital, and psychical causes " or laws 
it is wholly dependent upon the physical sciences, the ge- 
ology, geography group, biology, and psychology. None 
of those sciences, though, deal with the *' origin, growth, 
structure, and activities of society," which is exactly what 
sociology does deal with. In the same way sociology de- 
pends for much of its material upon the laws and principles 
and data of the other social sciences — history, economics, 
politics, ethics, criminology, ethnology, etc. It is differen- 
tiated from them, however, by the generality of its prob- 
lems, data, and conclusions. Economics deals with one 
phase of society, political science another, ethics a third, 
and so on. Sociology, on the contrary, deals with society 
as a whole, whether treated in small units, such as the 
family and tribe, or in larger units, such as the State and 
Christendom. 

Any system of sociology — and it is so complex and 
comprehensive that most of the writers who attempt to 
cover the field speak of their efforts as a system — must 
treat more or less fully four phases of society. The first 
phase is that of social origins. Sociology must explain the 
basis of human association. Man is not primarily social 
any more than he is individuaUstic. There must be some 
basis of attraction to get him to unite in social groups, and 
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some cohesive force to hold those groups together. Many 
of our social customs and institutions have their roots deep 
in the early history of man's life on this planet, and those 
origins must be traced and explained. The expanding lit* 
erature of sociology indicates that this is rapidly being done. 

Stages in human development. The second phase of so* 
dology deals with social history. Man is found in three 
fundamental stages of development — savagery, barba- 
rism, and civilization, each of which may be subdivided 
into other stages. A fourth stage is distinguished by some 
writers, that of enlightenment or culture. The steps of 
advancement in this progress must be noted, and the evo- 
lution of our organized social structure traced. Our ordi- 
nary history deals almost wholly with civilization, and this 
must be supplemented by the work of the archaeologist, 
ethnologist, and sociologist. This phase is generally called 
"historical" or "descriptive" sociology. 

The third phase of sociology is concerned with social 
conditions or social theory. It may be said to deal with 
society in cross-section, and is primarily analytical. Social 
bdiefs, customs, traditions, institutions, social feelings, 
sentiments, opinions, and actions must be analyzed, classi- 
fied, and set forth. 

/ The final phase of sociology deals with social ameliora- 
tion and progress. Whatever is grew out of something that 
was, and is leading to something that will be. If we know 
what exists and how it came to be what it is, we know 
the stream of tendency and can, with reasonable scientific 
certainty, predict the immediate future in any line. Like-x 
wise, if we know the influences which made any human 
condition what we find it to be, we can, with scientific 
jnedsion, point out the influences that must be brought 
to bear upon that condition to improve it. Thus we have 
practical or axffllitt^ttKskdflSy* 
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Pure versus applied science. A better division of the sub- 
ject from our standpoint would be to include the first three 
phases, social origins, social history, and social conditions, 
under the general term of ** pure " sociology, as distin- 
guished from " applied " sociology. This would preserve 
the distinction found in the other sciences between the 
pure and applied. Pure science in any field deals with the 
laws and principles of the particular science; applied science, 
with the applications of those laws and principles to the 
various arts of life. We have pure mathematics, and ap- 
plied mathematics as worked out in mechanics and engi- 
neering. Likewise, we have pure psychology, and genetic, 
abnormal, and educational psychology. Used in this sense 
pure sociology treats of the general laws and principles of 
the science, while applied sociology deals with its applica- 
tion to the social problems of contemporary life. Pure sci- 
ence in general exists for the sake of applied science. As 
the value of physics or psychology is judged by the im- 
portance of the arts for which it forms the basis, so the 
value of sociology wiU depend upon the aid it can render 
human welfare by elevating the art of living in an organ- 
ized society. 

The nature of progress. Civilization has shown two kinds 
of progress — inddentaL and deliberately planned or telic. 
Incidental progress results from pursuing the line of least 
resistance, of adapting self to environment. Telic progress 
is the result of thought, of planning, of overcoming ob- 
stacles and adapting the environment to self. Incidental 
progress waits upon circumstances and is necessarily slow. 
Telic progress pushes ahead to its goal. Physical develop- 
ment is largely incidental; psychic development is more 
telic. Primitive man developed incidentally; modem man 
deliberately. Science has been the handmaiden of telic 
growth. As the science passes from the physical to the 
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psychic, from nature to man, it becomes more direct in its 
telle significance. The science which can apply its prin- 
ciples directly to human improvement, to religion, govern- 
ment, morality, and education, may expect to revolutionize 
those fields. The development of the physical sciences and 
their application have given man a mastery over natural 
forces little dreamed of by our ancestors. A similar con- 
quest over retarding human forces will follow greater psy- 
chical and sociological knowledge, with its practical appli- 
cation to telic advancement. 

The place of sociology among the sciences. The com- 
parative value to existing civilization of the various sci- 
ences, when fully developed, may be seen by examining 
a classification of those sciences. The most illuminating 
analysis is that of Auguste Con^e, as revised b y Herbert 
Spencer and Professor Ward. This classification is based 
upon the ** positiveness " or demonstrability of the data of 
each science. Mathematics, being the most positive and 
exact knowledge we possess, is used as the standard of 
measurement. According to this test the sciences must be 
grouped in the following serial order: — . 

1. Astronomy. 

2. Physics. 

8. Chemistry. 

4. Biology. 

5. Psychology. 

6. Sociology. 

An analysis of this grouping shows several lines of devel- 
opment. The first or basic one is from the more exact to the 
less exact. Thus the phenomena and laws of astronomy 
may be determined with more finality than those of physics, 
physics than chemistry, chemistry than biology, and so 
on through the list. Astronomy deab with cosmic or world 
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phenomena where the units are large and the laws are so 
universal that local environment produces little variation. 
On the other hand, psychology deals with highly organ- 
ized human units where every phase of environmental 
pressure produces a distinct variation. 

The second line of development is that from the simple 
to the complex. This follows naturally from the former 
principle, since the exactness of a science is in inverse pro- 
portion to its complexity. The facts and laws and prin- 
ciples of astronomy are few and simple in comparison with 
those of the less exact sciences of biology, psychology, and 
sociology. Physics deals with the comparatively simple 
and unchanging phenomena of matter and material forces, 
while sociology, the last of the series, deals with complex 
individuals, organized into highly complex and variable 
social groups, reacted upon by an infinitely complex en- 
vironment. 

The third basis for the classification is the order of rela- 
tionship, or ** filiation.'' Each of the later sciences in the 
series is genetically di£Ferentiated from the previous one, 
and is largely dependent upon it for many of its general 
principles. A knowledge of physics is necessary to the 
chemist, of chemistry to the biologist, of biology to the 
psychologist, and in a less immediate way a knowledge of 
the 'general principles of each of the preceding sciences is 
required in all. 

Lines of development in scientific thinking. The devel- 
opment of science follows the general line of evolution from 
the general to the specific, from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous, from the physical to the mental. The con- 
clusions of the simpler sciences are used in constructing 
the more complex; for example, the principles of molecular 
attraction and biological selection are used to illuminate 
the study of social laws. The physical sciences pave the way 
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for the biological, the .biological for the psydiological, and 
the psychological for the sociological. One of the advan- 
tages sociology has had over the previous sciences is that 
it was started in a more scientific age, and immediately rec- 
ognized its dependence upon the previous sciences in the 
series. It used the principles developed in the simpler sci- 
ences in studying its more complex phenomena, and based 
many of its precepts upon analogies and parallels found in 
the material and biological worlds. Its progress has been 
more rapid than the earlier sciences because it had no such 
struggle as did astronomy to free itself from astrology, or 
psychology to break the fetters of speculative philosophy. 

This genetic relation of the sciences is also the basis of 
a time relation in their development. Astronomy grew out 
of astrology centuries ago; physics and chemistry out of 
natural philosophy and alchemy at a later date; biology 
got a good start in the eighteenth century; psychology is 
essentially a nineteenth-century product; and sociology 
is merely getting under way at the opening of the twen- 
tieth century. The exact, the simple, and the parent sci- 
ences were developed slowly in ages of crude scientific 
speculation, each building up principles and methods for 
its lineal descendant, and aU paving the way for rapidity 
ci progress in later times. The scientific spirit of the present 
is the outgrowth of these cumulative efforts of the past, 
but it stresses the more significant developments of recent 
research in the higher fields of the later sciences. 

Utilitarian nature of sociology* One other line of devel- 
opment is shown in this classification of the sciences, that 
<rf progress from the less directly useful to the more directly 
useful. Aristotle long ago laid down the principle that the 
proper study of mankind is man. An understanding of the 
laws of astronomy is useful, of the principles of physics 
more useful, and so oji» each of the series showing an 
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ascending scale of relative utility. A knowledge of cosmic 
principles, of the laws of the physical world, and of the 
phenomena of early life as presented in biology is highly 
important; but knowledge in each of those fields is not 
equally important. The living forms of the biological world 
are nearer to man and the principles governing their lives 
are a more intimate concern of his than the questions of 
celestial control or material domination. Moreover, the 
vital reactions in the psychical world and the intimate re- 
lationships of social organization and control are of still 
mote vital concern to us. 

The most utilitarian knowledge we can possess is that 
of the laws of human association and the principles that 
guide human action. The promotion of human welfare, 
which may be considered the chief aim of civilization, de- 
pends largely upon a sufficient knowledge of the forces 
controlling the life about us to guide the activities of so- 
ciety into higher channels. Social betterment is the cry of 
the age. As the organizer has become the most highly 
paid worker in our industrial life, so the leader in coopera- 
tive social effort is the most highly prized worker in the 
political, reUgious, and educational fields. The technical ex- 
pert whose knowledge gives him control over the forces of 
nature is less honored by society to-day than the adept 
manipulator of human forces who is able to dominate world 
movements. Both workers are necessary, but one deals in 
a higher order of relations than the other. The wielder of 
weapons and tools and the delver into nature no longer 
lead in moulding civilization. Leadership has passed to the 
student of human nature, the workman whose materials 
are the mind of man and the constitution of society. 

Importance of sociology for education. It will thus be 
seen that while sociology is the least exact and least devel- 
oped of the sciences, it is nearest to the heart of man in his 
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eveiyday life and hence, in proportion to its development, 
the most useful. ' This is particularly true where it is being 
ai^Iied to our .institutional organization, and, what con- 
cerns us most hore, it is especially true with regard to edu- 
cation. If eduqition were primarily an individual matter, 
then p^chology would be its most useful ally; but it has 
ahnost everywhere ceased to be such. The individual is 
no longer trusted to educate himself. Society has assumed 
that function for him, and, in orc^r to see that he is edu- 
cated for society rather than for sdf , group education, mass 
education, school education, is provided for him. Society has 
adopted universal compulsory education to protect itself. 
Democratic government, democratic religion, and demo- 
cratic social organization demand democratic education, 
and are in turn fostered by it. Society is approaching an 
organic status where it can direct its own progress, and 
education is its greatest force. The individual is not becom- 
ing less important, but mo(re socialized. Social evolution, 
rather than individual development, is the end in view. 
The individual will continue to be one pole of our educa- 
tional effort and psychology wiH remain the basis ^of our 
understanding and development of him; but each genera- 
tion views him in a more highly organized group life, domi- 
nated by a more solidified social consciousness, and subject 
to a more definite public opinion. Hence our education ever 
takes on a more social aspect. Our pedagogical literature 
is filled with articles and books on social education. Our 
curricula are being worked over to introduce more socio- 
logical material, and each study is going through the proc- 
ess of socialization. Even school discipline is ceasing to 
be individualistic and domineering and is becoming social 
and democratic. 

Social ends of education. The evolution of the aims and 
ideals of education is illuminating on this point. The older 
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definitions were individual; recent ones are social. Greek 
and Roman education aimed to produce H sound mind in 
a sound body. The ideal was a well-balanc^, well-trained, 
active mind supported by a well-trained jphysique. This 
ideal prevailed until the Christianity of tlj^e Middle Ages 
added the moral qualities to the older aim. > The prevailing 
definitions in the early modem era implied the harmoni- 
ous development of all the powers and capiabilities of the 
individual. The ideal was still individualistic. Church 
education looked after the saving of the iiKiividual's soul, 
private education his personal advancement.. Rousseau, at 
the middle of the eighteenth century,; was still predomi- 
nantly individualistic. A little more of the community and 
Qocial aim crept into the work and ideas of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel and Herb^, whose theories dominated until very 
recently. In fact, many educational conservatives still 
hold to the personal-culture idea embodied in Nicholas 
Murray Butler's definition of education as the ** acquisi- 
tion of the spiritual inheritance of the race." 

The educational leaders of the present, in general, accept 
the broader social idea fastened upon educational philos- 
ophy by Professor John Dewey and others during the last 
quarter of a century.^ According to prevailing educational 
thinkers the complete development of the individual is in- 
sufficient. The individual must not only possess a s^und 
mind in a sound body, and come into the spiritual inherit- 
ance of the race to be fully educated, but he must be 
brought into active and harmonious relations with his en- 

t 

^ " I believe that the school is primarily a social institution. Education 
being a social process, the school is simply the form of community life in 
which all those agencies are concentrated that will be most effective in \ 
bringing the child to share in the inherited resources of the s^ce, and to use 
his powers for social ends. I believe that education, therefore, is a process 
of living and not a preparation for future living." (John Dewey, My PedGh- 
gogie Creed, p. 7.) 
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vironment. The individual is not the only end. Society 
must form another. The individual must not only be per- 
sonally efficient; he must be socially efficient. Individual 
development without training for social service may not 
only be useless, but pernicious as well. The strong-minded, 
able-bodied individual is as capable of harm as of good, and 
frequently so proves. Education must teach cooperation,^ 
service, altruism. The educated man must feel his depend- 
ence upon society and his responsibilities for its better- 
ment. His ideas must not merely be personal, but social* 
His intellectual notions and his moral and ethical views 
must harmonize more or less fully with those of society or 
he will be estranged and isolated from it and his life ren- 
dered futile thereby. Education must train the individual 
for membership in the family, the State, the Church, the 
dub, and the business world no less than make him an effec- 
tive thinker and athlete. Social efficiency is our present 
educational shibboleth.^ 

t An examination of the following typical definitions of education may 
be illuminating in regard to the social trend: — 

"The aim of education is to dispd error and to discover truth." (Socrates.) 

"Education consists of giving to the body and the soul all the perfection 
of which they are susceptible." (Plato.) 

"The true aim ol education is the attainment of hi^piness through per- 
fect virtue." (Aristotle.) 

"Education is a development of the whole man." (Comenius.) 

"The attainment of a sound mind in a sound body is the end of educa- 
tion." (Locke.)^ 

"Education is nothing but the formation of habits." (Rousseau.) 

"Education means a natural, progressive, and systematic develc^ment 
of sll the powers." (Pestalossi.) 

"The object of an education is the realisation of a faithful, pure, invio- 
late, and hence holy life." (Froebel.) 

"The end of education is to produce a well-balanced many-sidedness of 
interest." (Herbert) 

"Education is the organisation of acquired habits of conduct and tend* 
encies of behavior." (James.) 

"Education means the univenal distribution of extant knowledge." 
(Lester F. Ward.) 
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Effects of sociological investigation upon the school. The 
relation of sociology to this social trend of thought is direct 
and immediate. For more than half a century sociologists 
have been collecting social data, applying scientific methods 
of organization to them, and building up a body of prin- 
ciples for use in the study of social problems. They have 
also led in applying the principles developed to the improve- 
ment of our institutional life. They have insisted until it 
has become generally recognized that all institutions have 
social backgrounds which must be understood in order to 
explain their spirit and working principles and to lay the 
foundations for their control and direction. Not only their 
foundations, but their superstructure is shot through with 
social phenomena and laws. Government, legal systems, 
social classes, the Church, the business world, — all forms 
of associated life, in fact, can be understood and improved 
only upon the basis of our human nature as unfolded through 
social organization. For this reason the appeal is being 
made for sociological study of all phases of existing society, 
and the communal point of view is coming more and more 
to dominate our present-day thinking. 

Social basis of the school. In the field of education this 
appeal is particularly urgent, and the social point of view 
is everywhere gaining ground. No other institution is 
more in need of sociological treatment than the school. 
Formal education is purely social in origin and practice. 
It is based upon social sanctions and must work through 
social channels. Professor Dewey has well said: ** A glance 
below the surface will show that at all times social coti- 

"It [education] must mean a gradual adjustment to the q>iritiial posses- 
sions of the race, with a view to realizing one's own potentialitws and to 
assisting in carrying forward that complex of ideas, acts, and institutions 
which we call civilization." (N. M. Butler.) 

"Education, then, is that process which seeks to adjust the individual 
to his physical, mental* and moral environment." (Klapper.) 
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sidaations have been the controlling considorations in 
educational systems, and this as regards not merely their 
institutional forms but their subject matter and method 
of study as well." ^ Modem school systems are so complex 
that all of the light that all of :the sciences can throw upon 
them is none too much, and they are so fundamentally 
important for human welfare that all of the aid which all 
of the arts based upon those sciences can render in admin- 
istering and improving them is needed. The science of 
psychology has rendered great service to education by 
revolutionizing modem pedagogy. As its principles are 
better developed and applied we may expect still further 
aid to be rendered. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
sociology has not fully as great a contribution to make to 
education. Every sociologist from the time of Comte to 
the present has recognized the fundamental nature of edu- 
cational institutions, and most sociologists have made 
some definite contribution to their study. Just as scientific 
differentiation has made educational psychology one of 
the most if not the most important branch of psychology, 
so we may expect educational sociology to become one of 
the most important differentiations of the science of so- 
ciology. 

Educational sociology. Educational sociology may be l^ 
defined «as the application of the scientific spirit, methods, 
and principles of sociology to the study of education. By 
such study the social laws governing education may be 
obtained and applied in such ways as will improve our 
educational practice. Whatever contribution educational 
sociology can make to educational theory will be reflected 
in the improvement of the arts of teaching and of school 
administration. 

But it may be argued that the principles of sociology are 
* Paul Monroe, Cyclopedia of Education, vol. n, p. 09. 
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still too indioate to provide a basis for a sdentifiks educa- 
tional sociology. Judged by rigid scientific standards, that 
is certainly true. Yet no science was ever bom full-grown, 
and no other science ever waited until even comparative 
maturity had been attained to begin its applications to 
practical life. The rapidity of growth of any science, even 
its permanent existence, depends upon its applications, and 
to await the perfection of a science of sociology before 
attempting its applications to social progress is to doom it 
to inanity. 

Demand for educational sociology. The idea of an edu- 
cational sociology is not new. As early as 1803 Dr. William 
T. Harris, whose training and interests were psychological 
rather than sociological, wrote : — 

But no philosophy of education is fundamental until it is based 
upon sociology — not on physiology, not even on psychology, but 
on sociology. The evolution of civilization is the key to education 
in all its varieties and phases — as found in family, civil society. 
State, and Church, as well as in the school. Once placed on this 
basis it is easy to connect any one theory of education, that of 
Froebel, for example with another — that of Chinese verbal mem- 
orizing, or that of the study of Latin and Greek in American col- 
leges, and to show their rationale and the amoimt and kind of posi- 
tive help given to the pupil by each.^ 

A few years later Professor George E. Vincent stated: — 

The thought of social philosophy which sees in the development 
of society the growth of a vast psychic organism to which individ* 
uals are intrinsically related, in which alone they find self-realiza- 
tion, is of the highest significance to the teacher, to whom it sug- 
gests both aim and method.' 

Still later Professor Charles A. EUwood declared: — 

Now, the science of education has evidently two chief problems, 
the problem of the aim of education and the problem of organizing 

^ EdueaHonal Review, vol. vi, p. 84. (June, 1893.) 
* G. £. Vincent, TheSooid Mind and Education, p. v. 
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a curriciilum which shall be in harmony with that aim. It is the 
contention of this paper that both of these problems are essentially 
problems in an applied sociology, and that the science of education^ 
in so far as it concerns these two fundamental problems in educa- 
tion, is essentially an applied science resting upon sociology.^ 

In 1908 Dr. Henry Suzzallo declared: — 

As we have a school hygiene and an educational psychology* 
80 we must have what is basic, an educational sociology. 

Later testimony has multiplied the number of such 
statements, and without formal treatment the sociological 
point of view has crept into our educational literature. 

The first definite attempts to formulate an educational 
sociology took place less than a decade ago. Dr. John M. 
Gillette, of the Valley City, North Dakota, Normal School, 
was the first to use the term in connection with a school 
course. In 1908 Dr. Henry Suzzallo began giving courses 
in educational sociology in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and the following year the writer began a simi- 
lar course in the State Normal College at Emporia. Interest 
in the subject has constantly grown, and there seems to be 
little room for doubt that soon it will be one of the required 
courses in the training of teachers. 

The promise of educational sociology. But to apply even \ 
our present knowledge of sociology to education is no easy 
task. No single e£Fort can be wholly satisfactory, even to the 
person who attempts it. Many are already working in the 
field, however, and we may expect rapid progress from this 
time on. A fair consensus of opinion regarding the point 
of view is already established, and the methodology will 
follow. It took several generations to gain for psychology 
its present ascendancy in the educational field. In fact, 
real educational psychology has as yet scarcely attained its 
proper standing. It will naturally take time and much 

^ Education^ vol. xxxn, pp. 133-40. 
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carefully spent energy to gain for educational sociology its 
appropriate recognition in educational work, but stable 
progress is the result of growth, and is always attained 
through difficulties. Our present ideas of education were 
evolved by a process of trial and error in which the fittest 
survived. The same law of selection will be applied to at- 
tempts at the socialization of our schools. If the complex- 
ity of social phenomena and the prejudices of established 
science were not enough to deter early sociologists from 
the attempt to formulate the science of sociology, neither 
the size of the task nor the skepticism of educators should 
prevent their followers from an attempted application of 
the principles developed to the educational systems of the 
day. The measure of success attained will be, as in gen- 
eral sociology, in proportion to the difficulties surmounted; 
and, since sociology is in many ways a synthesis of the 
sciences, it may be confidently expected that the sociologi- 
cally dominated education of the future will be for future 
complex society as superior to the psychologically domi- 
nated type of the recent past as the psychological type was 
to the philosophical and theological types it superseded. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION * 

1. Why have physical scientists and others objected to the use of the 
term "science" as applied to sociology? What is a science? 

2. Make a distinction be£ween pure and applied science in chemistry. 
Physics. Biology. Psychology* Sociology. 

8. Give a list of illustrations of incidental and telic progress in move- 
ments you have known. 

4. Show by concrete illustrations the dependence of chemistry on phye- 
ics, biology on chemistry, psychology on biology, and sociology on 
psychology. 

5. In what ways would a knowledge of sociology be more useful to 
you as a student in your school than a knowledge of any other 
science? 

6. In the light of the definitions given in the footnote on page 13, discuss 
the following quotation from Boone's Science of Education : "But, as 
appears from the great definitions by the great minds in all ages, there 
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18 a dear recognition of the fact that education, whether of sdiool or 
of life, looks toward socializing the individuaL" 

7. How does a sdenoe grow? See Dealey and Ward* Tex&ock of Sodd-^ 
ogy, chap. i. 

8. Why has sodology been called a science of sciences? 

9. What foundation would there be for a daim that sodology is a more 
important basis for the study of education than psychology? 

10. What are the objections to the teaching of sodology in the hi^ 
school? What advantages might be gained by it? 

11. Make a brief for or against the proposition that educational sodology 
should be a required study in all normal schools and teachers* oolleges. 
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CHAPTER n 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE SOCIAL GROUP 

Relation of sociology and psychology. A society is a group 
of intelligent beings possessing conscious likeness, and lEU^t- 
ing together on the basis of common interests. It is com- 
posed of individuals associating with one another in some 
sort of group relationships. To be properly understood it 
must be studied from both the individual and the social 
points of view, and the results harmonized. The study of 
nature has developed a number of sciences which overlap, 
but whose boundaries have become fairly well marked* 
The study of man has likewise developed a variety of sd- 
ences, but the phenomena are so complex that their boun- 
daries are less clearly delimited. This is particularly true 
in the social sciences, and there is even more frequent 
clashing over the fields of sociology and psychology. 

The fundamental distinction, which is sufficient for our 
purpose here, is clear enough. Sociology is properly con- 
cerned with man only in his social aspects, p^chology in 
his individual aspects. The primary interest of sociology is 
in the study of social relations, while the primary interest 
of psychology is in the study of individual mental life. The 
unit of study of sociology is therefore the social group, that 
of psychology the individual man.* Thus sociology ap- 
proaches the study of «the individual through society while 
psychology approaches the study of society through the 

^ "However we may refine the distinction and confuse the issue by 
debating the exact dividing line, it still remains true that psychology deals 
with the individual, and socidiogy deals with the group." (J. M. Baldwin, 
The Indvridual and Soeiety, p. 14.) 
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individual. In pursuing his researches the sociologist can- 
not overlook the nature of the individual in determining 
society, nor can the psychologist neglect the influence of 
society in forming the individual. Hence there arises a 
debatable ground dealt with by both sociologists and psy- 
chologists, and known as ^' social psychology " or ** psy- 
chological sociology." Aside from this limited area the 
fields of the two sciences are clearly marked, and their 
applications are certainly broad enough and important 
enough to need all of the energy each can give to his own 
field. It follows, then, that any controversy as to the re- 
spective fields of educational psychology and educational 
sociology is both profitless and unseemly. 

The individual and the group. In approaching the study 
of education from the sociological standpoint, the basic 
conception that must be made perfectly dear is the re- 
lation between the individual and the group in society. 
Is the individual, or the group, primary and original? 
Which one is the basis of education and progress? Are the 
forces of individual mind and social mind separate and 
antagonistic, or are they merely different manifestations 
of the same thing? Is achievement the result of individual 
or social accomplishment, or of both? If achievement is 
the basis of progress, which it is generally agreed to be, 
and original achievement is the result of superior minds, — 
statesmen, inventors, artists, and reformers, — should our 
education be directed toward the development of those 
superior minds, or should it be devoted to the uplifting of 
the masses, trusting that the leaders of thought will in some 
way be inspired to achieve by the cumulative and selective 
forces of life? These questions are fundamental, especially 
in a sociological treatment of education. 

Individual mind and social mind. The best analysis of 
the relation of individual mind to the social mind that 
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has yet been made is that of Professor Charles H. Cooley. 
According to this writer: — 

Mind is an organic whole made up of co(5perating individualities 
in somewhat the same way that the music of an orchestra is made 
up of divergent but related soimds. No one would think it neces- 
sary or reasonable to divide the music into two kinds, that made 
by the whole and that of the particular instruments, and no more 
are there two kinds of mind, — the social mind and the individual 
mind. When we study the social mind we merely fix our attention 
on the larger aspects and relations rather than on the narrower 
ones of ordinary psychology.^ 

In a similar way we might speak of an organized body 
like the American Congress. At one time we will mean 
the Congress as a unit working to frame laws for our com- 
mon country, or in contrast with some other department 
of government. Again, we will think of the collection of 
representatives of various districts or the separate person- 
alities composing the congressional assembly. An act of 
Congress as a whole is not one thing and the acts of Con- 
gressmen framing ithe act another. They are not separate 
things, but diverse manifestations of the same thing. 

We may go even farther. There is no such thing as an 
individual apart from society, any more than there can be 
society apart from individuals. They are merely different 
aspects, obverse sides, if you please, of the same identity. 
Viewed from one side we see the individual elements of a 
personality; viewed from the other we see the social ele- 
ments of the same personality. One of the fundamental 
errors of the individualistic philosophers and psychologists, 
who have so largely influenced education in the past, is in 
considering the individual original and primary. The whole 
i^stem of Descartes and similar thinkers who assume an 
independent ego is based upon this false assumption. 

Heredity and environment To get at the fallacy of the 

^ C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, p. 1. 
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pu]:ely individualistic conception it is only necessary to 
analyze the composition of the individual, and see how he 
came to be what he is. Every individual is the product of 
the action of the two forces, heredity and environment* 
But both heredity and environment have their social as . 
well as their individual aspects. The child is a product of 
family life, either temporary or permanent, which is itself 
a social relationship. Moreover, he inherits not only from 
his immediate parents, but from a long line of ancestors 
extending back indefinitely. Each of those ancestors was 
in turn the product of an inheritance which was as much 
social as individualistic. On the physical side this inherit 
tance has evolved a constantly increasing muscular and 
organic adaptability, greater complexity and plasticity of 
brain and nerve structure, and a more inchoate but wider 
variety of instinctive tendencies. On the psychic side 
the individual receives a social inheritance which includes 
the languages, arts, customs, traditions, institutional sanc- 
tions, and social organizations of previous ages. He can 
no more escape the one than the other. Any sort of careful 
comparison will show that we inherit as large a proportion 
of our political, religious, and social predilections as we do 
of our physical aptitudes and tendencies. 

In the same way our environment is made up of both 
individualistic and social elements. Every environment 
has its peculiar geographical, institutional, and cultural 
individuality. But it also has its generalized or social 
features acquired from other environments, either past or 
present, through the regular channels of social distribu- 
tion. No environment, even a natural physical environ- 
ment, can ever be wholly isolated from other environments. 
It will thus be seen that neither from the standpoint of 
heredity nor of environment is the individual original and 
primary. Each of us inherits both individual and social 
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qualities, and each is thrust into an environment which is 
the product of both individualistic and communal influ- 
ences. Hence we may conclude that the human personality 
as a product of these two forces was originally and is forever 
an inseparable compound of the individual and the social. 
IndiTldtialism and communism. Professor Giddings ar- 
rives at this same conclusion from a consideration of the 
I^enomena of competition and combination, of individ- 
ualism and communism: — 

The individual* therefore, is not prior to society, or society to the 
individual. Community is not precedent to competition or compe- 
tition to community. From the first, competition and conununity, 
society and the individual, have been coordinate. Society and the 
individual have always been acting and reacting upon each other. 

Each individual consciousness becomes adjusted to the social 
state. £ach begins to require companionship, and each to compre- 
hend some portion of the consciousness of others. Presently all 
individuab to some extent think, feel, and will alike, and each 
consciousness becomes a microcosm of the social system in all its 
activities. 

The physical ^de of these modifications is their organization in 
brain and nerve structiu*e, and in muscular habits and aptitudes* 
By means of this physical organization, in cooperation with the 
other essential factors of language, literature, and art, the social 
system is conserved, and is transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration. 

Thus the modification of social units by one another, the modifi- 
cation of society by its units, and the modification of the units by 
society are always organic phenomena.^ 

Innate and acquired characteristics. This inseparability 
of the individual and the social in man applies no less fully 
to those qualities we call " innate " than it does to his 
outer habits. The child is bom into a stream of tendencies 
and influences coming down from a remote past. He is 
bom of those tendencies and influences no less than into 
them. Whatever he is and whatever he becomes is due to 
^ F. H. Giddings, The PrinoiplM of Sociology, p. 399. 
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society, past and present, no less than to the individual- 
ity within himself. His conformity to inheritance — that 
is, his tendency to reincarnate ancestral traits — consti- 
tutes his inborn qualities; his conformity to his surroundings 
creates his habits of life. Personalities like Rousseau, Car- 
lyle, and Walt Whitman, whose individual qualities were 
especially marked, were made what they were no less by 
the influences of past life and contemporary siuroundings 
than are other people. Robinson Crusoe on his desert 
island was a product of the society that developed and 
later engulfed him. Salient personality is made conspicu- 
ous by isolation, but the stamp of the social never leaves 
the lone hermit nor the innovator who wades upstream in 
the human current. 

In the same way the ** I '' consciousness cannot be sep- 
arated from the " you ** consciousness and the " we " con- 
sciousness. The newborn child receives a variety of im- 
pressions which he does not separate into wholes. These 
impressions gradually begin to differentiate until at about 
the age of two years he may be said to approach com- 
plete consciousness of himself as an individual. This 
emergence of the ** I " consciousness has been gradual. 
Parallel with it has grown the ** you " consciousness and 
the *' we '' consciousness. The child cannot be conscious of 
self until he is conscious of what is not self. In other words, 
his social consciousness emerges at the same time as his 
self-consciousness, and is just as primary and original. 
** Self and society are twin-bom, we know one as imme- 
diately as we know the other, and the notion of a separate 
and independent ego is an illusion." ^ 

Types of individuality. Another phase of the relation be- 
tween the individual and the social group appears in the 
analysis of individual types. There are two kinds of 

^ C. H. Cooley, /Socio/ Organization, p. 5. 
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individuality, one of isolation and one of choice. The one 
is the result of random or accidental variation; the other 
is rational and.functional. The shipwrecked sailor, the her- 
mit, the mountaineer, or the sheep-herder, far removed 
from the tumult of life, shows individuality. But his is the 
individuality of separateness, of queemess it may be. He 
is likely to be a nonconformist when brought into contact 
with highly organized society. His dress, his speech, and 
his habits are individual. Remote tribes, or island popula- 
tions, or groups of people shut in by mountain fastnesses, 
preserve their quaint dialects and customs. Country life, 
by virtue of its limited human contacts, breeds a type of 
independence and self-reliance not characteristic of the 
crowded cities.' Many of the geniuses of the past have been 
conspicuously the product of isolation. Isaiah, Peter the 
Hermit, Savonarola, and Thoreau are types. In fact every 
great man must have periods of isolation and loneliness, 
when lesser souls are far removed and so unsympathetic as, 
at least, to appear hostile. 

The other type of individuality, that of choice, is bred of 
the busy marts of trade, rises out of the maebtrom of po- 
litical struggle, or emerges from the heat of social conflict. 
It is the individuality that dominates business organiza- 
tion, government control, and social reform, the supremacy 
developed in the schools, the inspiration absorbed in the 
art center, the burning ambition acquired only through 
social leadership. Human contact, intimate companionship, 
fraternal encouragement, are its bases. The individuality 
of choice is especially the product of group influences and 
finds its outlet in group activities. As society grows more 
complex, and we become more mutually dependent upon 
each other, it becomes more conspicuous and more neces- 
sary. This is shown particularly in the development of 
specialization. 
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The individualism of specialization. It is an accepted 
principle of biology that complexity of organic function 
leads to differentiation of organic parts, or the development 
of special organs to perform special functions. The same 
principle holds true in human society. The greater the com- 
plexity of society the greater the tendency toward special- 
ization. Where social conditions and opportunities are so 
varied that there are many lines of choice, each individual 
may, to a large extent, choose his companions, interests, 
and activities. He can exercise his particular bent or talent 
and find or originate organizations to nourish these indi- 
vidual tendencies. Hence the greater the complexity of a 
society or of an environment, and the wider the range of 
specialized forces at work, the greater the chances of devel- 
oping strong individuality of the type that will function 
in social advancement. 

It is thus that specialization reacts upon individuality. 
What isolation does for the remote personality, specializa- 
tion does for the individual m the group. The environment 
of the isolated individual demands originality, indepen- 
dence, and ingenuity. But the group environment demands 
the same qualities of the specialist. Necessity is the mother 
of invention in the one case, group stimulus and group 
rewards in the other. The superiority of group rewards, 
as shown by the stimulus of mere appreciation, of social 
position, and of encouragement and rivalry, over the push 
of necessity in obtaining effective effort is equally well 
known to the psychologist and to the practical administra- 
tor of affairs. Comparatively few great inventions, or lit- 
erary masterpieces, or artistic creations can be traced to the 
driving power of necessity. The achievements which have 
been most influential in building up civilization have been 
mainly the result of social inspiration through some sort 
of group contacts. The specialist may far outstrip the 
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pos^bility of public appreciation^ but he must remain 
within the comprehension of a group of sympathetic spirits 
or his work will go for naught and his inspiration will ulti- 
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mately vanish. In other words, individuaUty is necessary I 
to specialization, and specialization reinforces this indi- | 
viduality through group stimulus, and the combination of 
these two forces is the soundest basis for progress. This 
may be illustrated from the field of art. 

Individuality and group inspiration in art. Early art 
sought perfection in a few national or class types. These 
types were doubtless developed by primitive random indi- 
vidualists; but they could never advance far without the 
differentiation of a group of specialists dominated by the 
craft spirit. When any exterior force representing the larger 
public, such as the Church or the State, interfered to such 
an e3ctent as to crush this group spirit, art ceased to grow. 
Egyptian and Babylonian sculpture developed while those 
nations were in a formative state, but later certain na- 
tional and religious types were so firmly fixed that no devi- 
ation from the stereotyped models was permitted. Both 
random individuality and the individuality of group spe- 
cialization were thus destroyed, and further progress was 
made impossible. On the other hand, Athens encouraged 
both types of inspiration, and Greek sculpture has been 
the model of the ages. In the same way the mediaeval Ital- 
ians developed one type of painting, the Holy Family, to 
a point not since equaled because each generation of 
painters worked in a narrow field, perfecting a few models 
by slow degrees. They had back of them the general ap- 
preciation and encouragement of the Church, and the inten- 
sity of stimulus of the small group of artists who accepted 
the leadership of the ablest. 

It must be remembered, however, that all ancient art 
was confined within narrow limits, both in range of sub- 
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jed-matter and in public appreciation. But modem art 
is as broad as lif e» and very complete independence is al- 
lowed the individual artist in any line. The expression of 
random individuality, however, is limited, first by a lack of 
public recognition, and then by a lack of group appre- 
ciation. The result is that artists are generally ranged in 
schools, emphasizing certain ideals and accepting certain 
restraints. For example, we have schools of painting, — 
portrait, landscape, and ensemble painters, cubists, pre- 
Raphaelites, and impressionists, — each individual inspired 
by collections of past art, his particular school of the pres- 
ent, and possessing an unlimited field of individual choices 
beyond. Present art may seem confused and shackled 
by these conventional schools, but they are necessary to 
provide group stimulus and restraint and to organize back 
of the craft spirit a broader range of taste and apprecia- 
tion on the part of an ever-enlarging public. 

In the field of science there is a similar differentiation 
into special fields. We no longer have general scientists, 
but we have physicists, biologists, psychologists, etc. More- 
over, each of these realms of knowledge is being subdivided 
into minor groups, with highly specialized experts working 
in narrow fields, but with all of the inspiration that class 
consciousness and the craft spirit can add to individual 
initiative. Individuality is not lost, it is merely redirected. 
The same tendency to specialization is found in social, 
economic, and political life, the effort being everywhere to 
develop class and party adherence and loyalty without 
crushing personal initiative, and to use the group spirit to 
bolster up and vitalize individuality. The net result is 
that, as civilization advances and society approaches more 
nearly an organic state, the individuality of separateness 
becomes less important. Periods of isolation will still be 
necessary for the individual to clarify his thought and 
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mature his plans, but greatness of accomplishment will be- 
come more and more inseparable from the use of all the 
advantages a highly organized society, divided into inspira- 
tional groups, has provided for aiding personal achieve- 
ment. 

Group and national individuality. What is true of per- 
sonalities is equally true of isolated social groups. The 
separateness of the Hebrew people might have been nec- 
essary to preserve Judaism; but it was this same Juda- 
istic separateness that rejected the broader teachings of 
Christ and hindered the early spread of Christianity. Prob- 
ably the religious separateness of monastic life was a neces- 
sary antidote to Christianization by Roman proclamation 
in the early Christian centuries; but the destruction of 
monasticism was necessary to pave the way for the more 
democratic religion of the modem era. Every new organ- 
ization must build its foundation upon intensity of feeling 
and unity of effort, which requires rigid organizational 
boundaries; but if its mission is to be far-reaching, it must 
break through these boundaries and open up lines of com- 
munication and avenues of influence to an ever-widening 
public. The good of the whole, ma3s progress, demands 
that every social group feed into the whirling vortex of 
civilization. 

The type of individuality needed. It must not be sup- 
posed that both kinds of individuality have not always 
existed, and that they will not continue to exist. The abil- 
ity to stand alone, defying, if need be, all others, will charac- 
terize the outstanding men of the future no less than the 
men of the past. The democratic leader of the masses and 
the dominant figure of a group will still be apart from their 
followers, as the non-sodal dictator of the past was from 
all men. Probably the greatest difference between the two 
lies in the fact that the old type of hero stood alone from 
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preference, the new one from necessity arising out of some 
deliberately made choice. A certain amount of aloofness 
remains necessary in our advanced society; but breadth of 
sympathy and intimacy of contact, which require con- 
formity to reasonable social restraints, is becoming more 
necessary to free human energy for the greater accomplish- 
ment of leading organized group forces to some deliberately 
chosen goal. 

Inyention versus socialization. From the previous dis- 
cussion it readily follows that achievement is neither wh(^ 
the work of individuals nor of social groups. It is impos- 
sible to separate the shares in progress due to each. No 
group can advance without leaders, and no leaders can 
exist apart from society. The genius, the great inventor, 
.the true Slite, are necessary to originate the standards of 
society, to do most of its thinking and planning, and to 
create its works of art; but the contributions of the masses 
are necessary to check up these standards in harmony with 
universal human nature, to give reality and vitality to the 
sublimated ideas of the thinkers, and to furnish inspiration 
and reward to the artist through appreciation and selec- 
tion. The individual originates, but society perpetuates. 
Social progress is the result of a series of individual contri- 
butions of great men, translated into social achievements 
by popular usage. This is accomplished through the proc- 
ess of socialization. 

Socialization is in turn brought about by conmiunication 
in its various forms, such as speech, printing, and trans- 
portation systems; by competition and co5peration, as 
worked out in ordinary association; and by deliberate social 
organization. These agents tend to universalize any val- 
uable idea or process. Civilization consists, not merely 
in the discovery of cultural agencies, but in using and 
disseminating them. True progress of a permanent type is 
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inseparable from the spread of the elements of progressive 
miderstanding and action from the select few to the many 
composing social groups. The masses must be made sug- 
gestible enou£^ to absorb new ideas and stable enough to 
maintain the new planes of intellectual attainment estab- 
lished, on the basis pf which new generations of civilization 
builders may work. It will thus be seen that invention is 
no more vital an element of progress than is socialization, 
and that the two processes are bound together in an un- 
ending chain of mutual cause and effect. 

i^lication to education. The application of the fore- 
going principles to educational theory is not far to seek, 
but their applicationr to educational practice is a difficult 
process which wi|l require years to complete. It means the 
working-over of education from the sociological standpoint. 
A general statement of the present situation and the neces- 
sary changes, however, can be made in a few paragraphs. 
That the essential unity of the individual and the social 
^ group as outlined above has never been fully recognized 
I in our schools is evident. Our educational system has been 
built mainly upon the individual as a foundation. He has 
been the focus of our vision, and his development and sal- 
' vation hUve been the ends in view. Society and social needs 
have had scant attention. The social aspect has occasionally 
been recognized, but not sufficiently emphasized. It has 
been considered secondary, an afterthought, a sort of re- 
siduum into which surplus educational effort might be put. 
After the individual had been trained into an effective 
machine his attention should be directed to the importance 
of using his power for the public weal. The individual 
must be educated in order that he may become an intelli- 
gent voter, a fruitful producer, and a cultivated member of 
society. Greek education, Roman education, mediaeval 
education, and modem education up tc^a very recent date. 
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may be searched in vain for either a dear statement of a 
democratic social view or a consistent effort to put into 
practice a system of training in which the social needs were 
not subordinated to the individual needs and desires. 

Training for social participation. It may be suggested 
that the Athenian was educated for citizenship. But it 
must be remembered that Athenian citizenship was con- 
fined to the Sliie. An overwhelming majority of both 
Greeks and Romans were considered unfit for education; 
most of them, in fact» were abject slaves. Medieeval and 
early modem education was confined to the very select 
few. But social education must be for all. It is democratic 
education, and wherever the public point of view crept into 
earlier education and demanded training for citizenship, 
it was only for the small part of the people who took part 
in government and social leadership. So whatever we now 
have of the idea of universal citizen training for the sake 
of society is of very recent origin, scarcely ante-dating the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

Even now the general demand is training /or citizenship, 
whereas the social view demands training into citizenship. 
This is not a mere distinction of words; it implies a vast 
difference in point of view. The former looks toward the 
intellectual training of the individual; the latter toward his 
active aid in the work of the State. The one sort of training 
may be given in isolation; the other must be done in groups. 
The first may be tutorial; the last must be group instruc- 
tion. Knowledge may prepare for citizenship; only eur 
lightened character can live citizenship. The political crook 
may know a great deal about statesmanship; it takes a 
patriot to practice it, and dynamic patriotism can be de- 
veloped only by emotionalizing social contacts through 
group activities. 

This same distinction is as important in other phases of 
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social organization as it is in the State. Education should 
not prepare one for business. It should train him into busi- 
ness habits and graduate him into the business world. 
Public education should not strive to develop cultivated 
individuals merely for their own sake; it should develop 
cultivated members of society. Education should not pre- 
pare one for membership in the church, the club, the family; 
it should in some direct way make each person a more 
efficient and vital part of those organizations. 

Education must be emotionalized. Thus to the individ- 
ual educational end must be added the social end. It is 
not enough for the individual to know what to do; he must 
want to do it. Motive must be developed no less than skill. 
This is inseparable from group training. Love for others 
is not the product of isolation. Children brought up alone 
are proverbially ^selfish. With the most careful training 
they are usually self-centered, co5perate with other chil- 
dren with difficulty, even in play, and are handicapped both 
in social understanding and fellow-feeling. Who does not 
recognize and pity the man who was cheated out of a social 
childhood — a childhood of group-play, of organized con- 
ffict, of intimate friendships, and of loyal enthusiasms? 
The economic necessity that compelled us to organize 
' schools and classes and teach en masse was bred of deeper 
I wisdom than man dreamed of. Whatever of altruistic feel- 
[ ing we have been able to develop is the subtle outgrowth 
of the attrition of human units in close contact and inti- 
mate association. 

Moral education. It is the social aspect of education that 
compeb us to emphasize character and motive, and which 
points the way to the moral education now so universally 
demanded. Morals are merely mores, or customs social- 
ized. A moral is a beneficial personal habit, or a social 
custom whose exercise is useful to the group in the long nm 
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and in the highest sense. Ethics is a pure sdence, 
ethical thinking has little more to do with moral pra 
than mathematical thinking. Moral education req 
not only the development of correct ethical insight, 
training into moral habits of action. Social education ] 
can result in proper social reactions. Social habits a 
important as individual habits, and th^ can be acq 
only in the social group. Not that social habits can be 
arated from individual habits; it follows from the t 
previously elaborated that they are merely differen 
pects of viewing the personal and the social. But sine 
education has emphasized the personal and neglecte< 
social, a balance can be established only by specially si 
ing the latter. It is the function of sociology in educ 
to aid in establishing this balance and to see that it is i 
tained throughout our educational system. It mus 
that the social viewpoint and the social end are as con 
ally present in the training of the child and youth a 
individual aims. That will require the pouring of a st 
of sociological material into our curricula, both in new 
jects and new adaptations of the subject-matter oj 
traditional studies to social functioning, and a wor 
over of our educational plants so that school life will < 
tail into every phase of our organized social life outsid 
schoolroom. Our socialized education of the future 
not neglect the individual aspect, must not fail to de' 
personal intelligence and rectitude; but it must also 
phasize the sodal aspect, must see that social enlig 
ment and social service are implanted as working i 
in the after lives of the individuals who must live tog 
in social groups. 

Self-sufficiency versus group-sufficiency. The distin 
between the two types of individuality previously ma 
that of isolation and that of choice — points to an< 
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demand of socialized education. Education defined as the 
physical) mental, and moral development of the individual 
meant training into self-sufficiency. It was adapted to the 
first type of individuality in a crudely organized society 
where leadership was personal and independence highly 
prized. Training adapted to the individuality of choice, 
however, must train into a certain social dependence, 
which we may call " group-sufficiency." Primitive educa- 
tion fostered the self-sufficient type of individual; modem 
education must foster the cooperative type. In our highly 
organized society greatness of the individual is more and 
more dependent upon the greatness of the group. Achieve- 
ment is coming to be a rationally cooperative effort. Hence 
greater stress must be placed upon the development of the 
individuality of choice. Thb calls for education that will 
place the student into organized relations with his fellows, 
where as much of school work as is possible will be coop- 
erative, and where one may choose, as freely as the condi- 
tions of life will permit, the lines of effort most pleasing 
and productive. That this is being more and more recog- 
nized is shown by the widespreading development of profes- 
sional or class schools, and the freedom of choice granted 
the student in the selection of his studies. 

Let it not be forgotten that primitive man was scarcely 
more individual than modem man. Within the family or 
dan or tribe associated life was no less important than 
to-day. It might be, in fact, all-important. Defense, sus- 
tenance, and life frequently depended upon it. But coop- 
erative activities were few, and confined within small groups. 
As civilization developed, the associational limits were 
enlarged to states, nations, and world units. In primitive 
times patriotism and loyalty had narrow bounds, and two 
dans or tribes could make peace or war. Now all Europe 
is mutually dependent through alliances, and must engage 
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in a titanic struggle when two second-rate powers disagree. 
Even a century ago armies were numbered by thousands; 
now they must be numbered in hundreds of thousands. 
Yet the leaders of these twentieth-century armies are no 
less individual than were Charlemagne, Frederick the 
Great» and the Duke of Wellington. They merely lead 
differently. The earlier conquerors were dictators, driving 
their armies and their people; the later ones are leaders, 
largely subject to the will of their followers. Early leadei::^ 
seemed to stkad on a different plane from their followers ;^^ 
later leaders merely tower above them. 

Training required for botii leaders and followers. Edu- 
cation must adapt itself fully to these changing conditions. 
Instead of training the individual to domineer, it must 
train him to dominate through intelligent leadership. 
Where individualistic education enabled the hero to stand 
alone, social education must train him to stand at the head 
of a militant group. Likewise, where the subject demanded 
dictation, the citizen demands leadership. Social education 
must train the follower to follow. He must be trained to 
choose his leader wisely and follow consistently. The dif- 
ference between the modem public meeting and the Roman, 
or mediseval, or French-Revolution mob has been brought 
about by the ease and frequency of present-day communica- 
tion, and the breadth and constancy of discussion which forms 
the basis for a wide range of free choices i^ men and measures. ^ . 

K the American public is to be dominated by deliberate 
opinion rather than by impulsive feeling, social education 
must be general. Individual education doei^ not sufficiently 
develop the inhibitory mental processes necessary to re- 
strain waves of crowd feeling and panics of public excite- 
ment. People must be trained into social control by social 
organizations of a democratic type. These must be fos- 
tered in our schools that the child may grow up trained 
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to accept the restraints of his fellows, and to choose Imes 
of thought and action based upon judgment rather than 
prejudice. Individuals must be trained that they may 
choose wisely the leaders to carry out their ideals and the 
policies those ideals require. Mass education is necessary, 
not only to lift up the masses, but to train those masses 
to select the best leaders; and the same education that will 
teach the masses to act rationally will force to the front, 
by a process of elimination and selection, the salient per- 
sonalities necessary to wise leadership. 

TOPICS FOB DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. What is achievement? How is it related to civilisation? (See J. Q. 
Dealey, Sociology, chap, m.) 

2. Show the interdependence of the individual student and the social 
group in your school. 

8. Analyze tiie main forces which have made your present environment 
what it is. To what extent is it hereditary? 

4. What is the educational significance of the biological dictum that 
acquired characters are not hereditary? 

5. What are instincts? To what extent are they social? (See C. A. 
EUwood, Sociology in its Psychological Aspects^ chap, ix; or E. C. 
Hayes, Introduction to the Stvdy of Sociology^ chap, xm.) 

6. Give illustrations of the individuality of isolation and of choice, as 
shown by different communities in the United States. Tabulate the 
historical leaders of your State, and see which ones were conspicu- 
ously the products of isolation. 

7. Is tiie independent in politics more individualistic than the party 
leader? Illustrate. Is the tendency toward individualism unified or 
does it break up into parts, making one a conformist in some institu- 
tional attitudes and a nonconformist in others? 

8. How much did Columbus contribute toward the discovery of Amer- 
ica? Would it have been long delayed had Columbus never been 
bom? Show to what extent the discovery was due to a group of ad- 
venturess rather than to any one man. 

9. Was the steam engine a group or an individual invention? The flying 
machine? 

10. To what extent is your school an individual and to what extent a 
group project? 

11. Should the university professor devote more time to research or to 
teaching? Why? 
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12. To what extent is tnuning for aodal participation evident in yonr 
school? 

13. Can motive be educated? If so, how? 

14. How can education affect the tendency to mob violence in the United 
States? 
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CHAPTER m 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

Association. Association is the basic fact of sociology. 
The Aristotelian dictum that man is a social animal must 
be qualified by recognizing that he is just as instinctively 
individualistic; but in spite of this individualism, it is 
without controversy that human life has everywhere and 
always been a collective or associated life. Human nature 
itself is the product of association, and the better balanced 
the type of human being the greater is his debt to his as- 
sociates. Civilized man is more human than the savage 
because of his ages of both organic and social inheritance. 
His organic inheritance is shown by the quantity and qual- 
ity of his brain and nervous structure and the adaptability 
of his physique, while his social inheritance is shown in 
organized society with all of its influences and forces ar- 
ranged to impress upon the individual the accumulated 
traditions and demands of the race. Using the term ** edu- 
cation " in its broadest objective sense we may say that it 
consists of the complex total of the influences and forces 
which society brings to bear upon the individual for the 
purpose of developing and socializing him. 

Field of educational sociology. It is the province of 
sociology to study human association in its origin, develop- 
ment, forms, function, and control; but in specific appli- 
cations of the subject these phases cannot always be 
readily distinguished, and need not be treated separately. 
Educational sociology must take account of every phase 
of sociological thought, but in an elementary treatise an 
application of the teachings of each division of the general 
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field would be needlessly complex and academic. It will 
be our purpose, therefore, to simplify the subject in the 
following pages by grouping the various principles to be 
applied to education about social organization as a central 
core. 

Social organization. For this purpose we shall use the 
term ** social organization '* in the rather large meaning 
given to it by Professor Charles H. Cooley in his Social 
Organization. In this sense it embraces most of the phe- 
nomena and laws of association. An organization may be 
simple or complex, ranging all the way from small groups 
of two or more, to large groups comprising a whole nation 
or race. It may likewise be largely conscious or wholly un- 
conscious, the types varying from the adherents of a parti- 
cular custom to the deliberate cooperative aims of an inter- 
national group. If we accept the psychologist's figure that 
the life of an individual is '' a stream of consciousness,'' 
we may carry it over into sociology by saying that the life 
of society consists of the assembling of these streams into 
rivulets, the rivulets into rivers, the rivers into the sea, and 
the radiation of the assembled waters to be again precipi- 
tated for the creation of more individual streams. The ten- 
dency of the particles of water to coalesce is not greater 
than the tendency of human beings to join together for 
the fulfillment of life's purposes. This comparison must 
be rectified at one point, since the streams of water lose 
identity after coalescence, while in the case of human 
association the individual identities remain separate. 

Social osmosis. Whenever two or more persons meet» 
some sort of mutual influence is generated. Professor Hayes 
has aptly called thid process " social osmosis ": — 

Individual streams of consciousness flow on side by side within 
the social process, and between these individual streams of con- 
sciousness there is a continual osmosis. Indeed the content of the 
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stream of consciousness of any one of us has been mainly derived 
from the infiltration of ideas and sentiments from the society in 
which, from our empty infancy, we have been continually im- 
mersed. But as in osmosis there is a passage in both directions 
through the separating membranes, so in association, as soon as 
we acquire a definite individuality and content for our own stream 
of consciousness, we give out as well as receive.^ 

This social osmosis becomes the basis of the personal 
side of education through human contact, whether these 
contacts are obtained in the school or in some other phase 
of society. 

Communication. The chief agency for bringing about 
this interchange of influence is communication. Direct 
communication is carried ;on largely by means of facial 
expression, speech, and action, but society has invented a 
variety of modes of indirect conmiunication which have 
increased in influence as civilization has advanced. Among 
these are writing and printing, the fine arts, the telegraph 
and telephone, and other physical agencies for facilitating 
indirect communication. In addition to such symbolic fac- 
tors as language, art, and physical invention, society has 
developed customs, institutions, and organizational struc- 
tures by which contacts and influences are both facilitated 
and perpetuated. All these means of social distribution 
have been built up through ages of social evolution* and 
remain at hand for the use of society in carryupig the indi- 
vidual rapidly through the stages by which the race has 
evolved to a plane of culture where he may more readily 
contribute to its f lurther advancement. 

Association and education. The significance of this direct 
communication and indirect social absorption for educa- 
tion is evident. All human contact is educative. It is not, 
however, all equally educative, nor is all educative experi- 
ence helpful. The criminal is educated into his criminality as 
^ £. C. Hayes, Introduction to the Study of Sociology, p. 808. 
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well as the philosopher into his wisdom or the virtuous man 
into his goodness. Since whatever facilitates human con-A 
tact facilitates education, the whole process of social organ- 
ization and control is at least an indirect means of educa- 
tion. Education, though, as a by-product of general social 
activities is insufficient to satisfy a progressive society. 
Education as a by-product is an agent of genetic develop- 
ment alone, whereas progress demands that it be made an 
agent of telic development. Society, therefore, attempts 
to control contacts by eliminating the harmful and sub- 
stituting the more useful for the less useful. A series of 
sanctions in favor of certain types of conduct, and a series 
of taboos against other types of conduct, is built up in the 
public mind. These are first embodied in public feelings; 
then in public opinion, first enforced through custom; then 
later by law. 

Social selection applied to youth. Social contacts during 
the impressionable period of childhood and youth are par- 
ticularly potent and are therefore carefully guarded. Chil- 
dieii are forbidden certain amusements open to elders, such 
as frequenting poolrooms; are denied certain ^practices, 
sucfT as plajring on the streets after curfew; and are fre- 
quentl^refused information as to sex, business, and other 
matters. So important do we consider the contacts of chil- 
dren that Ve supervise their reading, limit their employ- 
ment by child-labor laws, and select as carefully as possible 
their companionship. 

Not content with this negative restraint we have built 
up positive control by founding public institutions for them. 
That their more specifically educational contacts may be 
of the right sort we have established publicly supported 
schools, which we compel them to attend, and where as 
many as possible of the best contacts are provided. Real- 
izing the value of the principle of association, which Dr. 
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Simmel has called ** Ueber und unterordnungf** or superior- 
ity and subordination, according to which one of two indi- 
viduals in association will give more and receive less than 
the other, we have established a publicly supervised pro- 
fession of teaching. We try by law to guarantee that the 
teacher shall be properly selected and trained, that he shall 
know more than the pupil, and that he shall have author- 
ity over him. In short, society has accepted the ignorance 
and plasticity c^f youth as an invitation to exercise guar- 
dianship over him, and has established the school as a pub- 
lic institution to provide for him the choicest available 
contacts preserved from the past and offered by our present 
environment. 

Methods of contactual influence. Professor E. C. Hayes 
has outlined the elements that enter into the life of society 
as ideas, sentiments, and overt practices, and the methodsL, 
by which these elements are passed from one individual 
to another as suggestion, sympathetic radiation, and imi- 
tation. Each of these methods is present in all social con- 
tact. Ideas are disseminated only through suggestion. 
While in ordinary casual association they are given and 
received more or less unconsciously teachers and other in- 
tellectual leaders use the process of suggestion consciously 
and deliberately. Formal education is the apotheosis of 
the intellectual method based upon suggestion. 

Sentiments are radiated and perpetuated mainly through 
the channels of custom and are largely unconscious, al- 
though in certain cases styles, tastes, ambitions, and stand- 
ards of conduct are deliberately fostered. For example, a 
conscience is thus laboriously built up by parents and others 
in teaching the young. Professor Hayes states: — 

No one is bom with a conscience, though all normal human 
beings are bom with the capacity to develop one. Thousands even 
in civilized society never have the opportunity to acquire a normfd 
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consdence. A conscience code is the product of race experience in 
race evolution, and this product of race experience is imparted to 
each new generation by sympathetic radiation. By the hard lessons 
o! experience each society that survives and progresses learns that 
certain types of conduct are essential and other types of con* 
duct are destructive to the realization of its standard of social 
welfare.* 

As the schools assume broader social functions and accept 
greater responsibilities for moral education, they will re- 
vise their work and organization so that they may more 
fully use the method of sympathetic radiation in the mould- 
ing of character. 

Imitation. Imitation in the restricted sense used by 
Professor Hayes refers to the copying or repeating of the 
overt actions and practices of one individual by another. 
Its influence is as universal, although perhaps not so deter- 
minative in society, as suggestion and sympathetic radia- 
tion. Imitation is of two kinds, ideomotor and rational, 
or conscious and unconscious. Most of our forms and 
ceremonies, our etiquette, and many of our manual skills 
and business practices are gained through the method of 
imitation. The imitative tendency is conspicuously present 
in the child, and the naturalistic and informal education 
of an earlier day was based almost wholly upon it. The 
better pedagogy of our own day, however, is increasing 
steadily the emphasis placed upon the former methods; in 
fact, the organization of school systems and the control of 
education by society may be explained largely as an effort 
to extend the use of the higher forms of suggestion and 
sympathetic radiation where imitation formerly dominated 
almost completely. 

The psychological basis of group education. The psy- 
chological explanation of education furnishes another av- 
enue of ajSproach to group influences. From the subjec- 

^ £. C. Hayes, Introdtwiion to the Study of Sociology, p. 818. 
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live standpoint education consists of a series of impres- 
sions and expressions. From the objective standpoint it 
is a means of furnishing stimuli for these impressions and 
expressions. Individual psychic development may be 
measured by the breadth and intensity and frequency of 
repetition of these mental phenomena. The school as an 
objective educational institution provides a medium for 
increasing the variety, intensity, and repetition of these 
impressions and expressions. But any other institution that 
does this is also educative. All social organizations, there- 
fore, have their educational aspects and functions. More- 
over, these organizations surround us from the cradle to 
the grave, while school influence is limited largely to child- 
hood and youth. In estimating the total forces of educa- 
tion the long-continued and multitudinous nature of extra- 
school activities and educative contacts have received too 
little attention and emphasis. Herein the sociological 
point of view is needed to balance the psychological, and 
give the breadth of vision necessary for a comparative 
judgment. To gain this sociological viewpoint it is neces- 
sary to understand the objective organization of contempo- 
rary society. 

Institutions. Just as progress in the biological world has 
led from the single-celled animal of primitive existence to 
the highly complex organisms of the present by differen- 
tiation of functions and their localization in separate organs, 
so the progress of society from the loose aggregation of the 
horde to complex civilization has been characterized by the 
differentiation of social functions and their embodiment 
in organized institutions. These institutions, which Pro- 
fessor Cooley has defined as 'definite and established 
phases of the public mind,'* range all the way from mere 
inchoate customs and traditions made permanent through 
semiconscious repetition to the most comprehensive and 
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eflfective of social organizations. Each individual is bom 
into an environment abounding in these institutionalized 
activities and ideals, and through them is constantly gain* 
ing contacts with the past md the wider ramifications of 
the society of the present. The rapidity and extent of in- 
dividual development depencls upon the intensity and va- 
riety and repetition of these institutional contacts, no less 
than upon personal contacts. It is through successive ac- 
cretions of ei4>^rience in these associations with others that 
the personality is enlarged and made sensitive to additional 
stimuli. " 

Analysis of social groups. For clarity of presentation 
the social groupings of society may be divided into three 
classes, the primary, the intermediate, and the secondary. 
The primary groups are those ** characterized by intimate 
face-to-face association and cooperation." ^ The inter- 
mediate groups are those in which associational contacts 
are partly direct and partly indirect, while the secondary 
groups are those in which relationships are almost wholly 
indirect. The leading primary groups are the family, the ^' 
play group, and the neighborhood or community group. 
The most important intermediate groups are the school, 
the church, and a variety of fraternal organizations, while 
the secondary groups consist of such organizations as the 
State, the larger cultural associations, and those utilitarian 
groups which must depend for their effectiveness upon 
tradition, printing, and other indirect means of communi- 
cation. Primary groups are limited in membership and 
confined to relatively small localities. Intermediate groups 
have local units in which association is intimate and direct, 
but depend also upon wider institutional forces for their 
spirit and direction. 

For example, the Church as an organization has its local 

^ C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, p. 23. 
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congregation where contactual influences are direct and per- 
sonal, and in addition its larger denominational influences 
coming from church Uterature, general church assemblies, 
and the body of ecclesiastical symbolism inherited from the 
past. Likewise the school has its local organization where 
contacts are direct and personal, but in addition it has its 
larger institutional influences gained through textbooks, 
general educational conferences, and the body of traditions, 
materials, and methods acquired through social inheritance. 

Secondary groups embrace large numbers, joined together 
by relatively weak ties, and exert their influence through 
indirect channels. Li the primary groups contacts are per- 
sonal; in the intermediate, both personal and institutional; 
and in the secondary, largely institutional. These groups 
are not mutually exclusive, but fade into one another at 
many points; yet that is true with reference to all groups 
of social or even natural phenomena, and should not impair 
the usefulness of classification. The line of demarkation 
occurs where the relationship passes over from the personal 
into the institutional. 

Influence of primary groups. The primary groups form 
the most elementary organizations of human society. They 
are universal, being found in all stages of development from 
the crudest savagery to the highest enlightenment. The 
relative importance of these groups varies with the local- 
ity and the nature of the social organization found, but 
no one of them is ever wholly lacking. They may likewise 
be called " original groups," since they constituted the 
first bases of social relations in primitive life and form the 
child's first introduction to group relations at present. 
They were the nurseries of human nature in the beginning, 
and they remain the active forces in the unfolding of human 
nature in the infant to-day. 

It must be remembered that the child comes into this 
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world with a very meager equipment. His bundle of in- 
stincts is limited and inchoate, partakmg more of the 
nature of physical demands than of psychic reaUties. 
Among these instmcts are those leading to sociabiUty, but 
they are less immediate and insistent than his individual- 
istic wants and needs. Starting with these active annual- 
istic self-impulses, a long process of training is necessary 
to develop a fully humanized and socialized being. 

The arousing and early development of the gregarious 
instincts can be brought about only by the directness and 
intimacy of small group contacts. It is in the family circle 
or among playmates where the virtues and social ideals 
are first noted. There consciousness begins to expand. The 
"yo^ " consciousness and the " we ** consciousness develop 
along with the ** I ** consciousness; but, in the beginning, 
they take in very small groups. It requires effort and 
training and continuous contacts, both competitive and 
cooperative, to extend the altruistic elements of this inti- 
mate association to larger groups of less intimate fellow- 
ship. This is done by gradually enlarging the family circle, 
the play group, and the number of people included in the 
community group. Thus the patriarchal family was merely 
an enlargement of the single family by including all direct 
descendants in one group under a patriarchal leader; chil- 
dren's games calling for division into sides or teams serve 
to enlarge the numbers included in smaller play groups; 
while conmiimity organization is a method of unifying senti- 
ment and ideals more rapidly and effectively than random 
individual contacts could do. 

Primaiy ideals. By enlarging personal contacts and rela- 
tionships the primary virtues, such as sympathy, fairness, 
loyalty, tolerance, and service, are extended from the small 
groups to include ever-enlarging numbers of people. The 
social nature and ideals of the individual are thus expanded. 
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Commumcation is established by means of facial expres- 
sion, gesture, and language. Group consciousness is formed 
by the fusion of separate individualities into a conmion 
whole through joint activities and a realization of the com- 
mon life and purposes of the group on the part of each in- 
dividual which becomes a part of his real self. This does 
not require the submergence of self-feeling or the sacrifice 
of individual ambition and initiative. Nor does it mean 
the complete replacement of the selfish and appropriative 
passions by harmony and love. It does mean, however, 
that a large share of the energy and self-assertion of the 
individual will be absdrbed ip, the effort to obtain some sort 
of social recognition; that in order to get a share of the 
common advantages and to increase the sum total of com- 
mon goods the individual will sacrifice some of his self -ends 
to the larger group purposes; and that he will join others 
in feeling and maintaining ** common standards of service 
and fair play.'' In learning to do this the individual be- 
comes a compound of self and social impulses, habits, and 
ideals. 

Expansion of ideals in intermediate and secondary 
groups. The expansion of consciousness and the corre- 
sponding stretching of the elementary human virtues in 
the primary groups is continued in the intermediate groups. 
School and church relations among children are dominated 
by personal contacts and local interests during early years, 
but the indirect influence of textbooks, religious literature, 
and denominational organization become more important 
with increasing age. These widening extensions of interest, 
sympathy, and cooperation are seized upon by state and 
national organizations of the secondary type, and a wh^ 
series of indirect contacts and appeals and responses are 
established. Cosmopolitan influences, standards, and judg- 
ments are thereby stimulated and maintained as a coun- 
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terbalancing force against local and provincial separate- 
ness. National, racial, and world visions, virtues, programs, 
and organizations are thus established and fostered. 

The history of the human race has shown this expansion 
of group consciousness and coiiperative capacity from the 
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horde, through the patriarchal family, the clan, the tribe, 
the fednation, and the national State. Similar enlarge- 
ments have been shown along reli^ous, economic, and cul- 
tural lutes. The plea for racial solidarity is now setting a 
new and broader goal for joint idealism and endeavor. In- 
ternational law, international sci^itific, literary, and cul- 
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tural associations, international athletic contests, inter- 
national exchange of college professors and student fellow- 
ships, and international church federation? are showing 
the possibilities of further expanding human consciousness 
and social organization. This enlarging process of civiliza- 
tion must have its counterpart in the expansion of indi- 
vidual consciousness and idealism, in fact, can only be real- 
ized in effective organizations through its prior concrete 
realization in the individual soul^ The expansion of the 
individual soul through constantly enlarged group con- 
tacts may be graphically represented in the figure on 
page 53, while group expansion would be represented by a 
number of these separate figures in contactual relations 
with each other. 

Evolution of a single ideaL To be specific, let us take the 
development of the personality or the range of conscious- 
ness through the evolution of a single ideal, such as, for 
example, the ideal of fair play. The average child first 
learns the idea of rightness in the family circle. Fair play 
toward parents or toward brothers and sisters is learned 
through example and precept, enforced, perhaps, by pun- 
ishment in case of breach of right conduct. Then other 
playmates and relatives are included. The abstract virtue 
can be understood only as it is applied through personal 
relationships. As the play group expands to include larger 
numbers, the new acquaintances are taken into the ac- 
cepted circle where fair play must be granted and exacted. 
But the essence of play is competition, and the idea of fair- 
ness to the opposing gang or team is a later growth en- 
forced by umpires or referees, or the additional increment 
of power that accompanies the righteous in a human con- 
flict. First the opposing teams in other schools or in the 
community will be accepted as deserving similar treat- 
ment to that accorded one's fellows. Later this will be 
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extended slowly to include more nearly all games mider all 
circumstances. 

As in the game fairness comes gradually to include larger 
and larger groups, so in social, economic, political, and 
other fields the virtue expands by slow degrees. From 
concrete applications to personal relations the idea of the 
abstract virtue is evolved. Yet in the child and youth, even 
as among older persons, fairness is applied under tried 
situations much more readily and imiversally than under 
new circumstances. This is shown when the boy will cheat 
in examinations and not in a game, or, vice versa^ when the 
" bleacherite " will shout for the killing of the umpire when 
he would not ask for the injury of an opposing player; 
when the youth will steal a ride on the street-car or train 
or filch from any large corporation when he would not 
steal from the grocer or any particular individual. He 
learns to be fair in direct and personal relations before 
he learns to apply the same standards to impersonal 
relations. In other words, the idea of fairness is the out- 
growth of virtuous social experience applied first through 
personal and then later through institutional channels, 
and finally worked into the mental and moral content of 
the soul. 

Racial virtue. In a similar way the race has evolved the 
abstract virtue of fairness and honesty. The primitive 
struggle for life and progress was so intense that virtue had 
to be limited to the horde, the clan, the tribe, the nation, 
and the race in turn. Fairness within the clan or tribe 
required deceit, strategy, and destruction without. The 
head-hunter must destroy his enemy to protect himself and 
his kinsmen. Only by enslaving the captive was murder 
and cannibalism outside the group undermined. By find- 
ing that the labor of the slave was less valuable than that 
of a freeman, slavery was finally abolished. Each step 
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toward fairness, kindness, freedom, etc., was the outgrowth 
of competition on successively higher levels until a virtue 
found useful was elevated into an abstract principle. Na- 
tions, like individuals, also have specialized virtues in 
which they are superior to others because of their social- 
ized experience in meeting situations calling for the appli- 
cation of those specific virtues. 

Need of correlation in educational effort. The extent 
and fundamental nature of these group contacts in devel- 
oping mental and moral responsiveness will scarcely be 
doubted. Open-mindedness, breadth of vision, adaptability, 
and celerity, as well as soundness of judgment, are insep- 
arable from continuous association and conmiimication. 
The more channeb of influence the individual keeps open 
to the active forces of life, provided intimacy is not sac- 
rificed, the more rapid will be his development. It is the 
variety and intensity and repetition, or assimilation, of 
psychic stimulus that educates. Consequently we must 
recognize that education is broader than mere scholastic 
training. The school is a specialized' human institution for 
training the young. But it is not the only social organiza- 
tion with a training function. The church must educate 
religiously, business must educate vocationally, the arts 
must educate aesthetically, and general society must edu- 
cate socially. No one of these educative forces can be defi- 
nitely segregated from the others. None can be most effec- 
tive when working in isolation. Some means of correlating 
the efforts of these various' institutions whose activities 
have a definite educative mission for the young should be 
devised. No other study has the breadth of social view or- 
the scientific basis for measuring comparative institutional 
values that sociology has; ^ence it is the function of eduj 
cational sociology to estimate the relative importance of 
these group influences, and to point out means of corre- 
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lating them and uniting all educational agencies into a 

1 cooperatively unified system. 

The school the basis of coSrdination. Since the school 

', is fully specialized, that is, has no. other mission than edu- 
cation, it must be the focalizing center of all educational 
efforts. The educative efforts of the church, the business 
world, the arts, and society should revolve around the 

I school. Before this can be done the school must be made 
to realize more fully its social mission. 

That the school has never been wholly conscious of its 
function as a socializing and correlating agent may be seen 
by a cursory glance into educational history. Every insti* 
tution evolves out of social conditions, but in its efforts 
at differentiation it overspecializes and thereby isolates 
itself. By over-organization and self-aggrandizement the 
Church in the early Middle Ages lost contact with the real 

). life of ordinary people. In the business world specialization 
is m const&nt danger of isolating a process or a product or 
a labor group from the regular channels of supply and de- 

' mand, so that waste and maladjustment are inevitable. 
Social and fraternal organizations are apt, at a certain stage, 
to develop exdusiveness to an injurious extent. The whole 
problem of the high-school and college fraternity, so vexing 
to school administrators, is merely a question of helpful or 
harmful social differentiation. In like manner the school, 
when it became a separate institution, began to seclude 
itself. In recent centuries the schools have been opened 
to the masses, thus undermining the aristocratic exdusive- 
ness that once existed; but the scholastic curriculum per- 
sisted under the new regime long after its adaptability to ex- 
isting educational purposes had disappeared. Even to-day 
there is a dedded effort in many institutions to cultivate 
an exclusive atmosphere as a part of the es'prit de corps 
felt to be necessary to the best work. There is a wide- 
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spread attempt to enforce a school discipline and a school 
attitude which are so different from general social disci- 
pline and point of view as to render school training inef- 
fective in the social situations later encountered. In other 
words, the school of the present is just now returning from 
its wanderings in the field of overspedalization along purely 

scholastic lines, and its 
consequent isolation, to a 
social attitude where its 
necessary contacts and 
interrelationships with 
other institutions are rec- 
ognized and acted upon. 
Reorganization needed. 
It is the reorganized and 
redirected school that 
must lead in centralizing 
and correlating all the 
interests of the child into 

Fio. a. OBNTRAJi POSITIOir OF THB ^ • i i 

BOHOOL & systematized educa- 

tional scheme. It must 
cultivate direct relations 
with the church, with in- 
dustry, with the arts, and 
with the other institu- 
tions which society fosters. This centralizing function of 
the school and its outreaching contacts may be illustrated 
in the accompanying figure. 

Not only must the school see this correlating function, 
but other institutions must recognize it. This can be 
brought about only by keeping the work done and the 
spirit engendered in the schools in harmony with the need 
of society for men and women who are not merely indi- 
vidually efficient, but who also have a social and co5pera- 
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tive attitude toward the problems of life. For this only a 
fully socialized school is adequate. The means of bringing 
about socialization, and the necessary organic relations 
with other institutions, will be further elaborated in suc- 
ceeding chapters dealing with the separate institutional 
groups. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. lUustiate the ways in which a cultivated citizen of the United Statet 
owes more to his associates than did his Indian predecessor. 

2. May marriage and funeral customs be called organised phases of the 
public mind? 

8. What are some of the leading taboos enforced by public feeling in 
your community? 

4. Enumerate some of the doubtful practices denied to youth but allowed 
to elders in your town? 

5. Is the isolated or the highly socialized type of individual the more 
suggestible? Illustrate. 

6. Classify the institutions in your community. 

7. Analyze and illustrate the growth of tolerance in the student during 
his college career. 

8. Is loyalty more characteristic oi savage or of civilized people? Show 
that freedom either increases or decreases with civilization. 

9. Write a detailed description of the growth and expansion of the ideal 
I of sympathy. 

j 10. Compare the Anglo-Saxon and the Chinese, and show wherein each 
has developed certain superior race virtues. 

11. Why should the school rather than the home be the coordinating 
center of youthful activities? 

12. Show how business specialization isolates certain labor groups, and 
thereby sometimes causes economic waste and human hardship. 

IS. Point out the evil and the good sides off extreme loyalty and school 

spirit. 
14. What institutional group of influences outside of school has done 

most for your education? Explain definitely. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE FRIMABY. SOCIAL GROUPS 

1. Thb Faboly 

Primaiy group influences. As indicated in the previous 
chapter, the approach to social education is through the 
primary social groups. In these groups education origi- 
nated for the race and originates for each individual. In 
them personal contact reaches its maximum influence. 
These groui>s care for the child during his most impres- 
sionable age, and provide the contacts that begin his long 
series of social experiences. Suggestion, sympathetic radia- 
tion, and imitation find here a fallow field in which seeds 
sprout easily, grow luxuriantly, and produce abundant 
harvests. It has often been said that the larger part of our 
learning takes place before the close of the child's fifth 
year. If that be true the training in these primary groups, 
which is almost the only training the child receives before 
school age, is of transcendent importance. Certain it is 
that during these years personal influences are dominant, 
and every contact, either with nature or with other people, 
affords a new revelation. No true teacher can be indifferent 
to the training the child receives in the home, on the play- 
ground, or from the neighborhood environment before so 
large a share of his education is turned over to the school. 
Moreover, these forces act coincidently with the school, 
and must therefore be taken into account as joint means 
of education during the period of school attendance. If the 
school is to act as the coordinating agent of the various 
educational forces, the mission of the teacher must be 
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1 

conceived in broader social terms than are shown in con- '^ 
temporary practice. V 

The nature of the family. Probably on the whole the ^ 
most important of these primary group units is the family. \ 
Whether or not it was the first unit to be recognized is of si 
less moment than the fact that it must have always existed f 
in some form, and that it will continue to exist in some ^ 
form and play a vital part in human affairs. Many studies -, 
of the human family have been made in recent years, the 
most notable by Westermarck and Howard, although 
others, among whom are Spencer, Ward, Goodsell, Parsons, 
and Dealey, have contributed valuable material and dis- 
cussions. All agree as to its universality and its germinal j 
nature in physical, economic, and social life. Thus Dealey \ 
writes: — 

Within the family of higher civilization should be in germ those x 
potentialities that under favorable environment should blossom jj 
and ripen into work and play, love and patriotism, aspiration and ^ 
reverence, so that each member of it may take his place in the eco- 
nomic, civic, and cultural life of his time. . . . The individual within ^ 
the family, like the family itself, should center within his own soul b 
the possibilities of the whole life. The family with its members \ 
should be in very truth an economic band, a body politic, a nursery 
for religious aspiration, a school for the broader life of the world, 
and a home of cooperative activity. In being so, it shows itself to 
be the real social unit, the germ of society, the fundamental social 
institution on the welfare of which depends the hope of social 
progress.^ 

Early family impressions. Within the family the child 
gets his early impressions of life. These impressions are 

first general, and then differentiate into separate mental : 

concepts; one set of impressions is formulated into self- i 

consciousness, another into social consciousness. The re- i 

lations of mother and child are the first and most elemen- -i 

tary of all social relations, and form the germ plasm out of ^ 

^ J. Q. Dealey, The Family in iU Soeioloffioal Aspects, p. 9. ^ 
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^hich ideas of self and what is not self evolve. The child 
begins €o separate self from mother^ then from father or 
brother or sister, while at the same time ideas of relation- 
ship, of dependence, of antagonism and sympathy, of re- 
sentment and love, spring into existence. The ^'I " aad the 
" yoii ^' and the ** we " feeling grow up together, a single 
identity with varied manifestations, the nature of these 
manifestations depending upon whether the impression is 
primarily one of self, or of self as separated from others, 
or of self in accord with others. By continued repetition 
I these impulses become habitual, and the self-assertive and 
self-repressive qualities become fixed. Selfish instincts are 
counteracted by the development of the sentiments of 
sympathy, loyalty, fairness, and service to other members 
of the small family group with whom contact is frequent 
and contmuous. The family thus becomes the starting- 
point in the development of the fundamental virtues. 

Large importance of the family group. The intimacy of 
family life does not end its effectiveness with childhood. 
It is scarcely less important in the formative period of youth, 
and continues to exert its vital influence in later years. 
Marriage and the creation of new home ties revitalizes the 
unifying and socializing influence of family life through 
the oneness of parents and their mutual responsibilities for 
the children. The creation of the patriarchal family was a 
method of extending the virtues of the small family, by 
taking grandchildren and other relatives and dependents 
into an enlarged family circle. Clan life and tribal com- 
munism were efforts along the same line. The cultivation 
of associational contacts with families distantly related, 
in fact all emphasis upon blood relationship, has the same 
purpose and effect. Everywhere a higher standard of vir- 
tue is maintained within the family, however enlarged, 
than without. Incest is regarded as the worst form of adul- 
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tery, fratricide the worst form of murder, and so on. Race 
antagonism and race prejudice are merely exaggerated 
forms of love of kindred, and patriotism is not far removed 
from loyalty to blood relations. 

It will readily be seen, therefore, why the family should ? 
be considered a primary unit in every phase of associated 
life. Also it is evident why it should be the point of de- . 
parture for every kind of training — economic, social, edu- 
cational, and religious. If training for cooperation is neces- ' 
sary in our highly organized twentieth-century civilization, 
it should be as scientific as possible, and later training should 
be based upon the early activities and mental qualities 
developed in the home. Home education and home asso- 
ciations, therefore, should assume an importance not usu- 
ally accorded to them in educational treatises or in educa- 
tional practice. For this reason it seems abundantly worth - 
while to emphasize some of the newer conditions of family ^ 
life, and to point out some of the essentials and some of the :^ 
newer movements in connecting up the school with the home. 

Changing conditions of the home. The basis of the new 
relations between the school and the home must be sought 
in the new environment of the home. In societies less 
highly organized than the Western civilization of the present 
the family was a more. independent unit than it can be 
under existing conditions. Among savages and barbarians, 
before schools evolved, practically all education took place 
in the home. The boy and girl were taught by parents and 
elders whatever was necessary to enable them to meet the 
demands of life. Only a modicum of final training for war, 
religion, or social life was left for the clan or tribal group. 
Similar preparation for actual life was provided in the 
handicraft stage of early modem European civilization. 
The home was the center of work and play, of education 
in manual arts, and of social and traditional ideals. 
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With the Industrial Revolution and its transfer of home 
manufacture to the factory, numerous changes were in- 
evitable. Cities were built, the wage system of industrial- 
ism took the place of independent handicrafts, the long 
educative apprenticeship to a trade disappeared. Peasant 
farming gave way to specialized farming. Tending a ma- 
chine or herding a flock required little of the former varied 
and ingenious preparation. With the breaking-up of home 
industry came the disruption of family unity and parental 
supremacy over the child. As is usual in periods of rapid 
transition, many lines of degeneracy appeared. The ** costs 
of progress " were shown in the city slum, the street gang, 
and the steady recurrence of waves of vice and crime in 
congested centers. 

But this community chaos resulting from the imder- 
mining of family ties and responsibilities was not an un- 
mixed evil. If it created the serious problems of conges- 
tion, it likewise created the possibilities of organization. It 
formed' the sanction and voiced the call for an organized 
educational system to take the place of the apprentice 
training of an earlier day. The monotonous grind of highly 
specialized toil and the social and political degradation of 
the industrializefd masses led to the first visions of the need 
of a universalized free public school. 

Old home training. Recent changes in the family life of 
this coimtry have been scarcely less striking than those of 
the Industrial Revolution. A century ago only about four 
per cent of our people lived imder city conditions, against 
over fifty per cent at present. The typical American family 
lived on the farm or in a small town. It was largely self- 
sustaining. President G. Stanley Hall has enumerated 
sixty trades^ th^ elements of which were familiar to all. 
This knowledge was within the reach of children, and much 
of it wad taught them in a practical way in the home. Yan- 
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kee ingenuity and inventiveness here got the start which 
enabled it to lead the world in material advancement. 
Likewise nature provided a healthy and stimulating en- 
vironment. Children shared in their parents' work and 
pleasure, gained some knowledge of political and financial 
affairs, assumed some of the responsibility in caring for the 
live stock, managing crops, and making improvements, 
performed numerous burdensome but disciplinary chores* 
and in general prepared themselves for marrying, erecting 
new homes, and carrying on new enterprises of their own. 
This training in manual dexterity and ingenuity, personal 
and business independence, and social self*sufficienqsr far 
surpassed in educational value anything acquired in the 
district school. 

Most of this sort of training has been lost in our city 
homes. Urban life is necessarily cramped and mechanical. 
" Nearness to nature, care of living things, contemplation, 
have ceased.*' The fierceness of competition, the over- 
stimulus of intimate contact, the rush and bustle and noise 
of busy streets, lead to superficiality and strain. Family 
solidarity tends to disappear as the different members be^ 
come bread-winners and scatter to different parts of the 
city for work, or to different social sets for amusement 
or culture. Home conditions compelled the abdication of 
former home educational functions. 

Specific weaknesses of the presen^fay^ome. Hie loss 
from this breakiag-up of homepMcation may be summa- 
j rized under four heads: ph^cal ingenuity, mental con- 
\ tinuity, moral steadiness,^d vocational preparation. Each 
of these losses is occasioned by changes in society, and 
they must be met by organized society in some form if they 
are not to weaken our national integrity. They are being 
gingerly dealt with by the church and a variety of philan- 
thropic agencies; but the burden must fall upon the public 
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school. The school is supported by the whole public for 
the good of the public, and since it is our only training 
institution with such a broad sanction and purpose, it 
becomes the residuary legatee of neglected obligations to 
the rising generation. Whatever may be the schoolman's 
theory or feelings, he must face actual conditions and as- 
simie joint responsibility with the home and the community 
for the total welfare of all children of school age. 

Loss in physical ingenuity. Each of the above-mentioned 
losses can and must be made good to the child. The loss 
of the former training in physical ingenuity is evident. The 
average boy of to-day does not learn to use tools or weap- 
ons. He has little chance in the home to develop piechani- 
cal skill and dexterity. He is only an outside observer in 
building operations and machine shops, and gets little prac- 
tice in adapting physical means to ends. The joy of making 
things, which embodied so much of the play of the boy 
on the farm, is denied him. No variegated chores or joint 
tasks, where the boy is helper to older men, call for the 
learning of small manual arts. 

These natural means of physical education being no 
longer available, the home is almost helpless to cope with 
the situation. If tasks were devised it could only be with 
great effort, and their uselessness would make them im- 
educative drudgery. This danger also confronts and often 
palsies the efforts of the school. But the schools have a 
variety of resources not present in the homes. In the first 
place, they have numbers. They have competition and 
emulation and the possibilities of developing ambition. 
They can get proper equipment and expert leadership. 
With all these the school can develop manual training just 
as effectively as did the former home, and more artistically. 
Many schools are already doing it, and others will follow 
as better methods are devised and the demand becomes 
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more universal. Not only is there a possibility of restoring 
manual dexterity and mechanical inventiveness, but of 
directing it along higher channels as well. There is also 
the rich field of gymnastics, group play, and athletics. 
They are more spontaneous, more healthful, and more 
completely developmental than work. The muscular co- 
ordinations and the physical strength and skill required 
in up-to-date team games such as baseball, football, and 
basket-ball are greater than those required for existence on 
the frontier in the days of our grandfathers. So the school 
alone can secure the facilities, produce the environment 
and provide the knowledge necessary to develop the needed 
mechanical ingenuity and physical adaptiveness which the 
home can no longer supply. 

Girls have lost equally with the boys along this line. The 
art^ of housekeeping, cooking, and the care of children, 
which were taught by practice in the earlier home, are fre- 
quently not acquired in either our lower- or upper-class 
homes of the present. Oftentimes they are left to be learned 
by the method of trial and error after marriage. Much of 
our dissipation, vice, and domestic unhappiness is traced 
by social workers to poorly kept homes as a result of this 
lack of training. Consequently our schools are facing the 
problem and trying to restore these fundamental arts which 
are threatened with decadence. Domestic science and art 
are following manual training into all grades. First aid 
to the injured, physical training, and child culture are 
studies needed in every curriculum, and the same superior* 
ity that is shown in developing higher physical ingenuity 
among boys can be shown in producing more practical, 
more artistic, and more complete home-makers among 
girls. In both these cases, however, there should be worked 
out definite means of coordinating the school work with 
what remains of home training. 
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Loss in mental continuity. The second of these losses, 
that of mental continuity, is evident to every one who has 
dealt with both country and city children. The varied 
stimuli of city life lead to feverish haste among all who 
are susceptible to crowd excitement. Children are in special 
danger from thisoverstress. The city-bred child is likely to 
flit rapidly from one thing to another, thus destroying the 
continuity of thought and effort characteristic of the coun- 
try-bred child. He has lost the calm of time-and-place per- 
spective impressed upon his coimtry cousin by broad fields 
and running brooks, the changing seasons, the gradual ma- 
turity of plants and animals, and the slow-moving proces- 
sion of duties and pleasures. At the same time he has lost 
capacity for steady mental application, and something of 
skill in planning and adapting present means to distant 
ends. 

K the excitements and strain of city life are not to pro- 
duce superficiality and decadence in our youth, the school 
must aid the home in counteracting them. Some of the 
conditions of nature must be restored. Recognizing this, 
many of our schools are establishing gardens where the 
children may cultivate flowers and vegetables. Others are 
indulging in leisurely excursions or devising continuous tasks. 
The idea of crowding a curriculum with many studies, and 
rushing from one to another every few minutes, is giving 
way in theory, and later will give way in practice, to the 
co5rdinating of a number of studies about one central core. ^ 

^ This was attempted with some success in the Dewey experimental 
school in Chicago. A single subject of study, such as cotton, was taken up» 
and the manual arts and mechanical processes of its growth, ginning, and 
spinning and weaving were studied and wherever possible practiced. Asso- 
ciated with it were the geography, history, language, and arithmetical 
studies which these materials and processes suggested. Similar work is 
being done in the training schools of the University of Missouri, Columbia 
University, various normal schools, the Francis Parker School, the Gary 
schools, apd many others. 
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Along with this school work is the effort to aid the home. 
Many parents have felt the change in possibilities of home 
training without knowing how to go about remedying 
present weaknesses. Recognizing this the schools are en« 
couraging home gardens, home manual work for boys, 
household duties for girls, and home or neighborhood 
supervision of play. When these two lines of effort are 
brought together and properly correlated, \e need have 
little fear of the superficiality and restlessness with which 
the transition period has theatened so large a part of Ameri- 
can youth. 

Loss in moral steadiness. The third of the fundamental 
losses, that of moral steadiness, is being attacked in much 
the same way. Schoolmen are talking moral training as 
never before. Our public schools, in working over curric- 
ula devised by and for church and philanthropic schools, 
revolted against the religious cast of such instruction and 
have probably gone too far in neglecting it. At least it is 
generally felt that too little attention has been paid to 
moral development. Whatever may be done with refer- 
ence to separate moral instruction of a didactic sort, it is 
certainly true that educators are considering more and more 
the moral outcome of their work. It is being realized that 
information has been emphasized at the expense of charac- 
ter, and much is being done to correct the warped vision 
that led to it. The moral make-up of childhood and youth, 
as distinguished from that of maturity, is being studied as 
never before. Child psychology and adolescent psychology, 
together with sociological studies of the group activities 
of children and gangs, are adding much to our knowledge 
of how to meet their moral weaknesses and wants. Many 
things are devised in our schools to stimulate the funda- 
mental ideals of kindness, truthfulness, loyalty, toleration, 
and fair play. These are virtues of such enormous signi- 
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ficance to our public weal that they cannot be left wholly 
to the church, to philanthropy, or to the home. The school 
must connect itself definitely with these other agencies and 
assume its share of the burden. The many ways in which 
it is doing so will be treated in later chapters. 

Loss in vocational training. The fourth of our losses 
from the change in home life is that of vocational training. 
Just now it is being more discussed in educational circles 
than any of the others. Germany has developed a scientific 
system of vocational education and, very largely as a result 
of it, has taken such a tremendous spurt in industrial ad- 
vancement that other nations are being awakened to its 
value by the necessity of meeting her in the competitive 
field. Japan, England, the other Continental countries, 
and the United States are, each in its own way, attempting 
similar work. Skilled tradesmen, scarcely less than pro* 
fessional men, must be trained. The family or home is no 
longer able to give this training. Many industrial and 
transportation companies, such as the Sante F^ Railway, 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and the Greneral Electric 
Company, have established service schools, but they are 
limited and need better educated apprentices as instructors. 
Privately endowed trade and technical schools and others 
maintained for business gain exist, but they are insufficient. 
Some public agency must assume the responsibility for voca- 
tional education, and the public schools are the only insti- 
tutions fitted to cope with a problem of such magnitude 
and significance. Hence the newly awakened efforts which 
are revolutionizing the nature and work of our schools. 

New demands upon the school. All of these changes in 
family and home life must be reckoned with in the schools. 
Family unity, which first shifted from a basis which was 
largely protective to one which was chiefly economic, is 
now shifting to one which is primarily spiritual. As society 
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became more complex and highly organized, many family 
functions were distributed among institutions established 
for the purpose of exercising them more effectively than 
the family could. Its religious function was transferred 
to the Church, its legal function to the Government, and 
its economic fimction of educating the young was trans- 
ferred at a later date to the school, and upon it was placed 
the burden of preparing the youth for the higher phases of 
life. This does not signify that the family has abdicated 
all of its responsibilities along any of these lines, but rather 
that it trusts each of these institutions to assume the leader- 
ship and direction in its own special field. In executing its 
trust the school is reaching out into new fields, and is gradu- 
ally assuming more and more responsibility over the entire 
education of youth. The teacher should be and will be in 
coming years as intimate an adviser of parents in home 
education as the minister is in religious training. Then and 
not until then can the losses consequent upon the shifting 
of former family responsibility upon the school be turned 
into indisputable gains, the gains that will enable the school 
to inculcate the old family virtues and ideals and extend 
them to continually enlarging social groups. 

School and home cooperation. In order to accomplish 
this purpose mutual understanding and cooperation be- 
tween the school and the home must be established. Some 
of the training functions formerly exercised in the family, 
but now neglected, can be restored to it by the sympathetic 
efforts of teachers. Parents are not less interested in their 
children or less willing to do for them than they were in 
the old days; they are merely at a loss to know what to do 
under the new circumstances, and, being absorbed in other 
affairs, they trust educational training too largely to the 
schools. Means need to be devised to educate parents in 
methods of supplementing and aiding school work. Simi- 
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larly teachers need to be trained to study the home envi- 
ronment of the pupils, and base their work upon what the 
child is and direct it with reference to what he is to become. 
This necessity has led to the establishment of parent- 
teacher associations, mother's clubs, visitors' days, ath- 
letic carnivals, music festivals, art exhibits, educational 
rallies, vocational advisers, visiting nurses, and numerous 
other means of bringing together parents and teachers, 
or parent, teachers, and children. Parents need the broader 
viewpoint of child psychology and sociology which the 
teachers should be able to provide. Teachers need the in- 
tense interest and special insight into the nature of the par- 
ticular child which only the parent can give. Each can 
thus clarify the understanding of the other. 

School credit for home work. But mutual intelligence 
has not been found sufficient. Joint undertakings and coop- 
erative eflPorts are being fostered. A number of schools have 
recognized the educational value of home work, and are 
giving some school credit for it. Parents are asked to grade 
their children on home conduct for the benefit of the teacher, 
just as the teacher sends home a report card for the benefit 
of the parents. It is becoming evident that just in the pro- 
portion that teachers recognize the home necessities of the 
child will the parent willingly recognize and provide for his 
school necessities. Parents are feeling a new responsibility 
for restoring home opportunities as they are made to real- 
ize that book education cannot take their place; and like- 
wise, the teacher is minimizing mere book instruction as 
he realizes how little it functions in the larger life of the 
pupil, and is coming back toward the more natural and use- 
ful type of training in the earlier home. These two converg- 
ing tendencies must unite to remove the present hiatus be- 
tween the school and the home, and to form a continuous 
and consistent system of child training. 
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The school and home-makiiig. The delegation of former 
family functions to other institutions in our highly complex 
society does not necessarily mean that the home is disinte- 
grating. Nor does the democratization of family govern- 
ment, which is so evident in our day, mean a loss of family 
control. Probably in no other nation is the family in less 
danger of disruption than in the United States, where di- 
vorce is most prevalent and family bonds are most volun- 
tary. But placing the family ties upon a voluntary spiritual 
basis does require that society guard itself against the non- 
social and anti-sodal elements by special training for the 
duties of parenthood and home-making. This is especially 
true for women, upon whom are placed the chief responsi- 
bilities for making and preserving home life, although it 
should not be neglected in the training of men. The growth 
of domestic science and art as school studies is a testi- 
monial to the fact that society is becoming aware of this 
fact. These studies are new, however, are often not well 
taught, and so far have not wop. sufficient respect in aca- 
demic circles. They should be made the central core of 
feminine education, and will be made so as the schools 
are more fully socialized. More detailed treatment of this 
subject will be given in later chapters, but it should be 
noted here that any consideration of the importance of 
the family as a social factor, and of the growing democratic 
and voluntary natiure of family relations, will show the 
need of giving adequate attention to home training in the 
schools,^ 

^ Professor Paul H. Hanus sums up the relations of the school and the 
home as follows: — 

"The school cannot be wholly responsible for the education of our chil- 
dren. The individual home and the community are jointly responsible 
with the school for the education of every child. 

"Nevertheless, the school must carry the largest share of this responsi- 
bility, because it is the institution which society charges with the sole f unc- 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. What are the important things the duld learns before the age of five 
years? 

2. What are some of the things that a teacher might do to aid mothers 
with very yoimg duldren? 

8. Show the relation between love of kindred and patriotism. 

4. What are the things coimtry boys and girls learn in your neighborhood 
that city children do not? Are they educational? If so, why? Do 
city children have advantages not found in the country? What? 

5. Why must the school assume responsibility for remed^dng the f ailiues 
of the home in dealing with children's ne^? 

6. What are the cultural and practical values of school gardens? To what 
extent do they exist in your conununity? 

7. What subjective value can the teacher get from the parent-teacher 
association? What are its objective values? 

8. What are the values to be obtained by the teacher when parents grade 
thdr children on home work and conduct? What are the values to 
the parents? 

0. Ought children to be given school credit for home work done under 
educational conditions? What sort of home labor is given credit 
where the system is in force? 
10.. Discuss Professor Ellwood's statement: "The ideal of human brother- 
hood has no meaning unless family affection gives it meaning." 

11. Give a history of the Roman faxnily. (See C. A* EUwood, Sociology 
and Modem Social Problems, chap, vi.) 

12. Explain specifically why domestic economy in the schools will elevate 
the standard of living in the homes. 

IS. What would you consider the greatest weaknesses in present-day 
teaching of domestic science and art? 

14. What could boys be taught in the schools that would improve home 
life? 

15. Enumerate and explain the different subjects that should form the 
central core of domestic training in the dementary and high-school 
grades. 



tion of education, while the home and other institutions of society have 
many other functions. It is, therefore, the business of the school to cast the 
more or less vague desires of the community respecting education into defi- 
nite aims, and to find, to organize, and to administer the means, through 
which these aims are to be achieved. 

**But, in order that the school may really fulfill the function for which it 
is established, it must have the cooperation of the individual home and of 
the community.** (A Modem School, pp. 149, 150.) 
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CHAPTER V 

THE PRIMARY SOCIAL GROUPS 

2. THE PLAY GROUP 

The second of the primary social groups is the playground 
group. This group is as universal, and is little if any less 
important, than that of the family. It is found in all stages 
of society alike — savage, barbarian, and civilized — all 
playing as industriously as they work. Nor is it confined 
to childhood and youth. The gaming and recreational 
group is found among all ages, although most influential 
among the younger and less responsible members of so- 
ciety. Children begin playing at a very tender age, and 
take it very seriously. It forms the real occupation of child* 
hood and youth, and becomes secondary only when the 
individual assumes more of the work responsibilities <^ 
life. Parents, teachers, and reformers are everywhere be- 
ginning to take play inore seriously, and to attempt to use 
it judiciously in training the young and in increasing the 
efficiency of the mature. 

Public attitude toward play. There are three attitudes 
toward play which have led to varied treatment of it 
among different classes of people and at different times. 
The first one is that of repression, based upon the feeling 
that it is dangerous — an unavoidable evil which should 
be curbed as far as possible. This is the puritanic and 
stoical idea. It is wholly negative, seeking to crush spon- 
taneous and instinctive activities as inspired of evil, a 
counterpart of the theological dogma of original sin and 
the total depravity of the natural man. Our present hap- 
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pier and more sincere age has discarded it in theory, but it 
occasionally dominates in our family, school, or civil gov- 
ernment. 

The second attitude is that of indifference. It is based 

upon the feeling that play is natural and harmless, but 

useless, and that therefore the child does not need training 

i for it. This attitude has been the prevailing one among 

f most historical peoples, and still dominates the action of a 

large portion of the public. 

The third attitude is that play should be encouraged 
and regulated and directed toward useful ends. It is based 
upon the feeling that play is fundamental, and that it is 
necessary to proper development and complete living. Peo- 
ple holding this position have based their attitude upon 
several different theories. 

Theories as to play. The first one may be called the " sur- 
plus-energy theory." It was originally advanced by the 
poet Schiller, and elaborated scientifically by Herbert 
Spencer. According to this theory the higher animals and 
man, by virtue of highly developed and specialized organ- 
iamSf are able to use only a part of their full capacity in 
any one line of activity. The unused organs store up sur- 
plus energy which, not being used in the major occupation, 
naturally discharges itself in other activities, or play. 
These other activities, being spontaneously directed by 
the super-energized organs along new motor and psychic 
lines, permit and even stimulate the recuperation of the 
previously exhausted faculty. The apparently exhaustless 
energy of youth is largely the result of this spontaneous 
change from one play occupation to another, as new vitality 
is accumulated. We hear echoes of this theory every day 
when people speak of children, or students, or even older 
persons, as working off their surplus energy in play or 
rowdyism. 
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The second theory was developed by Professor Carl 
Groos in his Play of Animals^ and Play of Man. It has beea 
called by Professor Baldwin, not inappropriately, the 
*' Practice Theory." According to Groos, play is the result j 
of an instinctive or hereditary impulse to prepar^Tbr HeT" 
demands by practicing certain special functions before 
they are required. The kitten pounces upon the rolling ^ 
ball or leaf apparently for amusement, but she is really p 
training herself to catch mice. Puppies romp and chase ^ 
each other and make-believe bite as sport, but they are {» 
really being educated to attack and defend. It is pointed 
out that the animal which plays most and best is the one 
that develops the needed strength and adaptation to the 
highest point. Likewise the play of children seems to be 
naturally directed along the lines where development is 
most needed in later years. The girFs doll and playhouse 
are direct preparations for the duties of housekeeping and 
motherhood. The boy's hide-and-seek, free-and-easy scuf- 
fling, team games, and gang organizations are the physical 
and mental counterparts of his later industrial and business 
struggle. In fact, Groos points out, as the biological signif- 
icance of play, that ** perhaps the very existence of youth 
is due in part to the necessity of play; the animal does not 
play because he is young, he has a period of youth because 
he must play." 

A third theory is that of President G. Stanley Hall. It 
forms a part of his recapitulation theory, and holds that 
the child at play is merely rehearsing the activities of the 
race in the past. In doing so he gains a highly valuable 
type of education "by practicing powers of mind and 
body which, in our highly specialized civilization, would 
never otherwise have a chance to develop." 

A fourth view df play is seen in the " recreation theory.'* 
According to this theory play is a natural reaction from 
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'lousness and intensity of life, a loosening of '* the 
led strings " of the human instrument. A similar 

that of Professor Lazarus, who holds that the human 
las a natural aversion to idleness, hence the unoccu- 
ind seeks a sham vocation in play. 
»f these theories are based upon special phases of the 
istinct, and embody at least a partial truth. They 
ipon one essential, that play is serious and educational 
lat it must be reckoned with in the home, in the 

and in the community at large. 

physical value of play. It was pointed out in intro- 

the primary groups that they are the nurseries of 
. nature. In discussing the family it was shown that 
mentary virtues get their start in the home. We are 
jady to see how these virtues are extended on the 
3und; and, since they have both an individual and 
aspect, it may clarify matters to discuss them sep- 

r 
• 

individual values of play are chiej9y physical and 
;tual. In regard to the first there is little question* 
play exercises and expands every part, of the body, 
txengthens and perfects every organic function, 
the child at play if you would see the variety of his 
IS, the full taxing of his organic powers, the unflag- 
Bfort to gain physical control. See how awkwardly 
j\s a new game, the lack of coordination in his efforts* 
atch how he improves. His clumsy, unsuccessful 
lents and waste of energy give place as his skill in- 
; to accuracy, coordination, and grace. Watch a boy 
3 throw a ball, to swim, to whistle, to dodge a runner, 
rl learn to sew, or sweep, or tidy-up a playhouse, if 
Duld realize how slowly and painfully the ordinary 
ies of life are acquired. When the mechanic and the 
eep^er and the prof essidnal man begin their life-work 
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they have already had years of practice in the sort of phys- 
ical requirements they need. If Waterloo, as Wellington 
insisted, was won on the cricket fields of England, it may 
be said with more truth that the artistic home has its coun- 
terpart in the make-believe of childhood, and professional 
skill its forerunner on the playground. Where did the sur- 
geon get his delicate touch, the mechanic his steady nerve, 
the platform orator his grace, but on the playground where 
every muscle and nerve and organ learned to work in har- 
mony together? 

The intellectual value of play. The intellectual value of 
play is even more striking and important. Sports of chil- 
dren, and of their elders as well, quicken the senses and 
sharpen the wits. Quick perception, rapid judgment, and 
prompt decision areetements of almost every game. Adap- 
tation of means to an end, the circumvention of an oppo- 
nent, the invention of new methods of play and new games, 
stimulate the reason. Imitation and imagination, vivacity 
and responsiveness, and mental resilience are likewise 
cultivated. Every type of intellectual activity is called 
into play and exercised with the freedom and intensity 
that develops capacity and control — that really educates. 
When a game is perfected, or, in other words, when devel- 
opment ceases, the player loses interest and casts it aside 
for a more intricate and diflBcult one. There was formerly 
an idea prevalent that great men were generally physically 
inactive or sickly in youth, but that theory has been ex- 
ploded. Professor Yoder found, by a minute examination 
of the lives of fifty eminent men, mostly of the nineteenth 
century, that every one of them was fond of play in his 
boyhood, and many of them were leaders in outdoor or 
indoor sports. 

The social value of play. The humanizing value of play, 
however, is shown most directly and forcibly along social 
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and moral lines. It was shown in the previous chapter how 
the germ of the social nature — the "we'* and the "you** 
consciousness — was developed in the home along with the 
unfolding of self-consciousness. It is in the play groupw 
however^ that the social consciousness gets its most virile y 
stimiilus and expands most rapidly. If the child must play 
alone he creates playmates out of his toys, and frequently 
carries on conversations with imaginary companions. As 
he gets older the complexities of the game are demanded. 
Here it is that the socializing and moralizing values pf play 
are predominant. The youth learns in his games to meet 
competition^ to surmount obstacles, to face opposition. He 
learns to take hard knocks, to accept defeat, to control his 
temper, to respect his opponents. Nowhere else in life is 
there such varied, intense, and continuous cultivation of 
will-power and self-control as in games. Compare the atti- 
tudedTthe boy at work and at play. In the one he gener- 
allylSces, dawdles, and shifts the burden; in the other he 
puts forth every ounce of strength time and time again, 
endures pain if need be, — indeed, must, under penalty of 
the jeers of his fellows if he lacks will-power and concen- 
tration within himself. Persistence and disappointment 
and pain are the costs of success. The same is true in later 
years when the athlete will quit smoking; give up dissi* 
pation, late hours, and table luxuries; and practice, with 
bruised muscles and sometimes broken bones, to make his 
high-school or college team. 

Play develops fairness and lojralty. Not only does play 
cultivate will-power and self-control in contact with others, 
but it develops the spirit of fairness and loyalty and chiv- 
alry. Miss Buck has pointed out that the most elementary 
form of equity is "taking turns" at play. There must be a 
fair distribution of favors and privileges to make the game 
worth while. It takes rules and regulations to adapt the 
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game to the equipment in bats, balls, size of growids, nmn-* 
ber of contestants, etc. These rules or laws must be fairly 
enforced to prevent the game breaking up in a row, which 
would spoil the fun. Not the least valuable part of this 
necessary fairness is that the regulations are generally self- 
made and self -enforced. Boy justice is savage in its direct- 
ness. He who will not play fair may not play at all. Whoso 
will not chase flies may not bat. The boy who persistently 
refuses to await his turn on the springboard gets a ducking 
not soon to be forgotten. Many of us have seen the boy who 
sulked on the side lines sink by the wayside of life, merely 
because he had not developed social restraints in youth. 
The boy who goes through this playgroimd discipline and 
will still cheat in a game will cheat in examinations, and in 
later years rob a customer, default in a bank, or wreck a 
railroad. 

Loyalty and chivaliy are likewise enforced. Professor 
Cooley says, ** The ideal of moral unity I take to be the 
mother, as itVere, of all social ideals.*' This ideal of moral 
wholeness, while perhaps started in the family, is nowhere 
more forcibly impressed than in the team game and at an 
age when children need it most. 

Li the team game the boy is deeply participating in a common 
purpose. The team and the plays that it executes are present in a 
very vivid nuumer to his consciousness. His conscious individual-; 
ity is more thoroughly lost in the sense of membership than per- 
haps it ever becomes in any other way. 

Along with the sense of the team as a mechanical instrument, 
and unseparated from it in the boy's mind, b the consciousness of 
it as the embodiment of a 'common purpose. There is in team play 
a very intimate experience of the ways in which such a purpose is 
built up and made effective. You feel, to the marrow of your bones, 
how each loyal member contributes to the salvation of aU the others 
by holding the conception of the whole play so firmly in his mind as 
to enable them to hold it, and to participate in his single-handed 
determination to see it carried out. You have intimate experience 
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of the ways in which individual members contribute to the team, 
and of how the team, in turn, builds up their spiritual nature. 

And the team is not only an extension of the player's conscious- 
ness; it is a part of his personality. His participation has deepened 
from co&peration to membership. Not only is he now a part of the 
team, but the team is a part of him.^ 

Team consciousness. Team consciousness thus built up 
transforms apparent self-sacrifice into self -fulfillment. The 
sacrifice hit on the baseball diamond — and Judge Brown, 
of the Juvenile Court of Salt Lake City, says he never 
despairs of a boy who can be persuaded to make a sacrifice 
hit — becomes the right and natural act of loyalty, not 
only to the team but to self. To this habit of cooperation 
in team games at a plastic period of life may be largely 
attributed the facility of Americans and the English in 
cooperative enterprises. They alone of the civilized na- 
tions are able to work successfully a party system of gov- 
ernment. Germany, France, Italy, and Austria-Himgary 
fail because their citizens are trained as individuals, and 
cannot act en masse without dictation. Even the English, 
whose team games are confined largely to the middle and 
upper classes, are unable to work a system of parliamentary 
law which among our more democratic populace has become 
habitual. Decade by decade, as our society becomes more 
complex and cooperative enterprises become more univer- 
saly team play becomes more necessary and should be made 
a more dominant feature of training during youth. 

The gang. A phase of the play group similar in impor- 
tance to the team game is that of the " boy gang." This is 
a group more or less definitely organized for general asso- 
ciational purposes. In a delightful and penetrating little 
volume, recently published, the activities of the gang arQ 
outlined as follows: — 

^ Joseph Lee, in Charities and Commona, August 3, 1907. 
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To play games, to seek adventure, to go swimming, boating, and 
playing Indians in the woods, to make mischief, to steal, to fight 
other gangs. Few are the groups which do not, at one time or an- 
other do all these things. Especially noteworthy is the desire of 
the gang for a local habitation — its own street comer, its club- 
room, its shanty in the woods.^ 

The typical gang age is ten to sixteen. During this 
period the instinct for group association stirs every boy's 
heart, and Sheldon maintains that three out of four boys 
belong to a gang. Its formative influence will appear when 
it is recalled that only a small minority of men belong to 
any churchy and only one out of five to a fraternity, and 
that the all but universal boys' gang is effective during a 
highly impressionable age. In showing its socializing value. 
Puffer further states that the gang is 

no mere haphazard association. Accidents of various kinds — age, 
propinquity, likeness of interests — bring together a somewhat 
random group. Immediately the boys react on one another. One 
or more leaders come to the fore. The gang organizes itself, finds 
or makes its meeting place, establishes its standards, b^ins to do 
things. It develops, in some sort, a collective mind, and acts as a 
unit to carry out complex schemes and activities which would 
hardly so much as enter the head of one boy alone. The gang is, 
in short, a little social organism, coherent, definite, efficient, with 
a life of its own which is beyond the sum of the lives of its several 
members. It is the earliest manifestation of that strange group- 
forming instinct, without which beehive and ant hill and human 
society would be alike impossible.' 

The gang spirit. The ordinary gang consists of about 
five to fifteen boys. They frequently belong to different 
races, and their fellowship aids materially in assimilating 
foreigners. Some are organized with a full set of oflScers 
and a code of regulations. Loyalty is the moral comer- 
stone of all, and " squealing " the unpardonable sin. Cour- 

^ J. Adams Puffer, The Boy and his Oang, p. 24. * Ibid,, p. 38. 
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age and fair play and unselfishness within the gang follow 
close after loyalty as fundamental virtues. Boys of all 
classes join gangs. Those made up of boys from good homes 
are more ephemeral and less closely organized than those 
made up of boys from broken or poorly environed homes. 
" The good gang dies young.*' The tough gang is long- 
lived, taking in new members as the old ones drop out, and 
is the cause of much delinquency. The conspicuousness of 
the slum and lawless gang leads to general misunderstand- 
ing of it, and a failure either to control it or to use it in 
advantageous ways. Its virtues and possibilities have been 
discovered and exploited most fully, however, by Mr. 
William R. George, of New York and Judge Ben Lindsey, 
of Denver, in their work with boys. It may be said without 
exaggeration that the success of our juvenile courts every- 
where depends upon a proper understanding and use of 
the gang spirit, and likewise that much of our home and 
school discipline could be improved by a judicious use of 
it in ingenious ways. 

Play and work. One other phase of the play spirit — that 
is, its relation to work among older people — calls for 
analysis. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie has divided effort into 
three grades, toil, work, play. As work is only a higher 
kind of toil, so play is only a higher kind of work — work 
reduced to an art. " It is doubtful," says Greorge E. John- 
son, *' if a great man ever accomplished his life-work with- 
out having reached a play interest in it." Toil involves 
drudgery, is merely mechanical and perfunctory, and is 
characteristic of the labor of slaves. He who toils is a slave 
to something outside of himself, the necessities of life it 
may be, some phase of environment certainly. Work is 
free, conscientious effort to accomplish something consid- 
ered worth while. It involves discipline, self-sacrifice, sub- 
ordination of lower to higher pleasures, is exhaustive in 
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its demands; but it provides satisfaction, a consciousness 
of duty done, and furnishes a basis for advancement. 

Play, however, is something beyond. It is of a higher 
type, spontaneous, unconscious, joyous. When the toiler 
becomes a workman he is free. When the workman be- 
comes an artist he plays. The pain of eflFort and the strain 
of accomplishment are gone. Labor is no longer a means 
to an end but the end itself. It embodies its own justifi- 
cation, its own satisfaction, its own reward. To banish toil 
in favor of work, and to make work so artistic that it will 
partake of the nature of play, are achievements awaiting 
a higher civilization than our own; yet it is a dream goal 
to be drawn nearer by our universal education, and noth- 
ing will aid more in approaching it than keeping the play 
spirit of youth alive as long and extending it as widely as 
possible. 

Play among older people. After passing middle life, 
when development becomes a secondary end, play gener- 
ally takes on the nature of recreation; that is, re-creation. 
It changes its nature, however, only by becoming less phys- 
ical. It is still serious. Half-hearted play does not develop 
the boy nor rest the man. The sine qim non of real recrea- 
tion is absorption in some new line of thought or action 
or rest. Even sleep that is not complete does not fully re- 
create. For the mature, art, literature, music, the drama, 
and sociability quite largely take the place of games, but 
can never wholly supersede them. It is just as necessary for 
Roosevelt to hunt and to play tennis, Cleveland to fish, 
Taft to play golf, and Gladstone to swing his axe, if they 
wish to preserve mental equilibrium and moral backbone, 
face opposition, conquer insult, and meet new emergencies 
with zest and clear-visioned action, as it is for their children 
to skip and scuffle and play ball. In the present condition 
of society the struggle for existence and advancement meand 
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that all of us will have some to3, a great deal of work, and 
only a limited amount of finished artistic accomplishment. 
Consequently there is abundant need of breaks from our 
accustomed efiFort, avocations to fill up the void of depres- 
sion as a result of the strain in our vocations, and these 
avocations must bear a complementary relation to the ex- 
hausted qualities in order to be fully restorative. 

The conclusion for education from this analysis is that 
we must have training for avocations no less than for voca- 
tions. If we expect the workman to react properly from 
his toil, we must train him to enjoy sensible avocations. If 
the business or professional man is to continue his culture 
after entering upon his life-work, he must be given cultural 
avocations in his youth. If we do not wish the youth to 
play with his feelings and lower nature, we must train him to 
play with his sentiments and higher nature. So our schools 
must not only take seriously the playground work, but 
they must embody in their regular curricula possibilities 
of educating the taste in music, art, the drama, literature, 
conversation, and social form. 

Education and the play group. Since, biologically, youth 
exists for play, pedagogically and morally play must exist 
for youth. It is one of the functions of parents and edu- 
cators, of philanthropists and statesmen, to see that play 
opportunities are provided for all children. The home 'vWth- 
out play stimidus is barren and unattractive. The school 
without playgrounds and play supervision is incomplete. 
The community failing to provide adequately for the con- 
trol of the play impulse must pay dearly for its abuse 
thi:ough the channels of delinquency. 

Next to the home the school owes the child the largest 
bounty in the way of play. As pointed out in the previous 
chapter/ many of our homes, especially in the congested 
centers of our cities, have not the ability to provide proper 
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play for children. It then becomes the special duty of the 
public school, the normal public guardian of our youth, 
adequately to provide for and guide the play impulse. Nor 
is it merely a duty; it is an opportunity. No greater aid in 
discipline and no more virile stimidus to educational effort 
than well-directed play has yet been found. The traditional 
recess period was a negative recognition of that fact. But 
the old recess was based educationally on the surplus- 
energy theory which led naturally to a do-nothing policy 
on the part of teachers. 

Merely letting children play, however, is insufficient. 
They need direction, and, if the play is to be made a regular 
part of the educational program and an efficient ally of other 
school work, it must have supervision. This supervision 
need not necessarily be just like that in the classroom, but 
it should be not less carefully planned. Any sort of super- 
vision that is not wholly sympathetic, or that woidd crush 
spontaneity or self-direction or be thought meddlesome, 
would be injurious and defeat the very purpose of all ove^ 
sight. 

Essential features of good playground work. Proper 
recognition of the play interests of children requires at least 
four essential features. The first is reasonable equipment 
for pure play purposes. This subject has been treated am- 
ply and specifically by Curtis ^ and others, but a few gen- 
eral facts need to be pointed out in this connection. The 
equipment should consist primarily in plenty of space for 
varied games. Every school building should have adequate 
playgrounds about it. In cities a whole block is little 
enough, and in the country one or two acres should be the 
minimum. These grounds should be well graded and cared 
for. They shoidd be open as many hours in the day as 
possible and practically every day in the year, not exclude 
^ Henry S. Curtis, Edttcaiion through Play. 
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ing week-ends, holidays, and vacations. They should also 
have a moderate amount of equipment, such as giant strides, 
ball-grounds, — with basket-balls, some sort of footballs, 
baseballs or soft balls and bats — and places for running- 
games, jumping, top-spiiming, etc. Much of the movable 
equipment may profitably be supplied by the children 
themselves, and the stationary apparatus may be made 
by the manual-training classes. 

The second essential is play directors. These directors 
or supervisors need to be as well trained for their work as 
teachers of mathematics, geography, or grammar. They 
must be skilled in games, possess a love for them, imder- 
stand children, and have organizing ability. In fact, the 
play supervisor, like the teacher of other new subjects with- 
out a fund of prepared teaching matter and fixed teaching 
traditions, requires more training for his work than the 
ordinary teacher. He must know what may be accom- 
plished, have a definite purpose in his leadership, and take 
his work seriously. 

The third essential is a coordination of the play work 
with other school work. Play ought to clarify the mind and 
stimulate general eflFort in other school interests. The boy 
or girl who has played hard and stopped short of exhaus- 
tion ought to be and is ready for some other employment. 
It is a general observation among teachers that the hard- 
pla3ring child is also a hard-studying child, when interested. 
What teacher does not recognize the diflSculty of getting 
good work from . children when for some reason, such as 
bad weather, they are deprived of their accustomed play? 
It is particidarly noticeable in discipline, but scarcely less 
so in the solving of problems in arithmetic or gaining an 
insight into history or an interest in Uterature. Moreover, 
we are learning the value of the play spirit in dealing with 
the various studies. If geography or language or hygiene 
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can be made to take on the serious aspect of play by being 
made real to the chUd, then he is ready to work at it as 
hard as he does at his play. All kindergarten work is based 
upon the play spirit, the primary grades are approaching 
it, and the upper grades are slowly learning the needed 
lesson. When this process of transforming toil into work 
and work into play is more complete, school mortality will 
cease to be the Damoclean sword suspended above the 
head of every teacher above the third grade. 

Schooli home, and street play. The fourth essential is 
a co5rdination of school play with home and street play. 
What the boy or girl does after leaving the school ground 
is as vital a concern of the teacher as the outside life of a 
workman is to the factory superintendent, or the avocations 
of a bank clerk to the management of the institution. Just 
as large business concerns are spending money freely to 
build up the private lives of their employees, for the sake 
of securing effidency during work hours and steadiness of 
the labor supply, so the schools must make larger efforts 
to see that children are properly looked after between 
sessions, in the home or on other playgrounds, if they are 
to guarantee efficiency during school hours and steadiness 
of attendance during the school age. The boy who belongs 
to a tough gang to which he owes allegiance, and to which 
he pays devotion imtil late at night, is unfit for educational 
effort during the day and is a menace to his school fellows. 
The girl who is overworked at home, or overstimulated 
with moving-picture shows, or overexercised with social 
functions, is a demoralizing force in the classroom. Teach- 
ers must cidtivate family cooperation, church and philan- 
thropic sympathies, and join in providing and controlling 
neighborhood amusements and recreations. 

Moreover, school plays and amusements must not be 
too far removed from the types the children are accustomed 
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to outside of school. Just as language training to be effec- 
live must be based, not upon some near-perfect standard, 
"^^ I but upon that of the children in their native environment, 
*^^ I so plays must be adapted to the children playing, and the 
^ I play expedients used to stimulate other effort must be 
based upon the kind of games children have learned to 
love in the home or on the street. In the higher grades the 
gang spirit should be utilized by organizing groups under 
the type of boy leader who is chosen by the natural methods 
used among boys outside of school. Games should be car- 
^ - 1 ried on with these leaders followed by their gang-like groups, 
^^™i and held together by gang virtues and stimulated by the 
? ^ I intensity of gang rivalry. In this case the supervisor should 
'^^^1 allow as much democratic control as possible, serving 
^ I merely as an umpire or referee, insisting only on fair play 
'" ^ I and decent conduct and preventing riotous fights. No more 
^^ I hopeful effort is being anywhere made to break up tough 
^ ^ I gangs than that of the wisely directed school ground. 

The Boy Scouts movement. A similar effort should be 
made to encourage such movements as that of the Boy 
Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls. Of the Boy Scout move- 
ment Puffer says: — 

. . I Of all present-day organizations for the improvement and happi- 

^^ I ness of normal boyhood, the institution of the Boy Scout is built at 

^^ I once on the soundest psychology and the shrewdest insight into 

ws. / boy nature. The Scout Patrol is simply a boy's gang, systematized, 

,ed I overseen, affiliated with other like bodies, made efficient and in- 

j;^ I teresting as boys alone could never make it, and yet everywhere, 

■ I from top to bottom, essentially a gang. Other organizations have 

I adopted gang features, others have built themselves around vari- 

'* I ous gang elements. The Boy Scout Patrol alone is the gang.^ 

Every successful organization of the volimtary sort 
which bisects and cross-sections the gang of the lower type 
and uses the same virtues of loyalty, co5peration, obedi- 

^ J, Adams Puffer, Th$ Bop and hit Oang, p. 157. 
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ence» honor, and fellowship for higher purposes, is just 
that much education into pure democracy. Nothing will 
undermine delinquency quicker than to substitute play of 
the better sort for play of the criminal variety, and make 
it more interesting and developmental. It is coming to be 
a truism that people, particularly young people, are not 
willf idly bad so much as poorly led and clumsy in securing 
happiness without lawlessness; and it follows that the 
school must do its part to provide lawful recreation to take 
the place of unlawful and anti-social amusements. 

Charitable and public playgrounds. Churches and muni- 
cipal officers are also awaking to the play problem, and 
the schools should cultivate fellowship with them. Social 
centers in the churches, municipal playgrounds, and phil- 
anthropic establishments should be recognized by ' the 
schools, and lines of cooperation established. All the agen- 
cies that can combine to provide play facilities, to elevate 
taste in amusements and recreations, and to develop a 
variety of avocations for all will not be too many; and an 
understanding of the important function of play in creat- 
ing ideals, developing character, and ^increasing human 
efficiency should inspire every effort. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. Make a study of the play of some of the American Indian tribes, or 
of some other barbarian tribe. To what extent was it educative? 

ft. Trace the development of play through En^ish history. (See Traill's 
Social England.) 

9. Which theory of play dominates in your home community? Which 
one seems to dominate in your school? 

4. What skills and qualities of mind can you trace to play in your own 
life? 

5. What are the specific comparative merits of the various games preva- 
lent in your schocd? 

6. Trace Uie genesis of the popular attitude toward children telling on 
each other. To what extent should they be required to testify against 
each other in case of misconduct? 
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7. Observe the difference in the discipline found on the athletic field and 
in the classroom. What makes this difference? 

8. To what extent is the gang spirit visible in your school? Trace its 
survival in politics, the church, and in social life. 

0. Do you agree with H. W. Mabie that artistic work is not distinguish- 
able from play? What work do you do that partakes of the nature of 
play? 

10. Trace the history of the Boy Scout movement. What do " Camp 
Fire " girls do, and is the Camp Fire movement needed as badly as 
the Boy Scout movement? 

11. To what extent will one hour of physical play each day improve your 
ability as a student? Would it actually take time from the amount 
of studying you would do each week? 

12. What are some of the expedients you would use as play director to 
preserve spontaneity and pupil leadership while at the same time 
directing the play? 

18. How extensively is supervised play carried on in the schools of your 
State? How numy schools have full-time play supervisors? 

14. How would you go about getting playground apparatus in a school 
where there was none? 

15. To what extent is the reading of poetry, fiction, and the newspaper 
play? Is attending a musical concert play? A social function? 

16. Can you name pupils that have been kept in school until graduation 
by the opportunities for play the schools offered? Is that a justifiable 
appeal for the schools to make? 

17. Which is the better — municipal playgrounds under a Pl^ground 
Commission, or playgrounds connected with and managed by the 
schools? Why? 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE PRIMARY SOCIAL GROUPS 

3. The Community 

The community group. The third of the primary groups 
to be treated is the neighborhood, or commimity group. 
This group is no less original, primary, and universal than 
the family and play groups. So far as ethnology and archae- 
ology can determine, it existed at the dawn of human so- 
ciety, and there is no evidence to indicate that it will not 
continue to exist to the end of the human struggle. It has 
changed its nature with the increase of the facilities of 
commimication and intimate contact, and will continue to 
change as these facilities multiply; but as long as the spoken 
word carries more dynamic conviction than the written 
word, and personal influence is more effective than insti- 
tutional principles, it will not lose its power in forming 
human ideals. The crowded conditions of life in our cities 
have undermined to a large extent the force of mere pro- 
pinquity, just as the telegraph and telephone and aircraft 
have undermined time relations in our neighborly contacts; 
but if the families in the adjoining apartments have ceased 
to be our necessary neighbors, that simple fact does not 
prove that we do not have neighbors and friends who in- 
fluence us just as vitally as did the neighbors and friends 
of our ancestors influence them in the circumscribed limits 
of their face-to-face contact in more primitive days. We 
have done so much to annihilate time and space in modem 
times that our conception of the term "neighbor'* has en- 
larged. We can communicate directly and immediately with 
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so large a group of people that we can pick and choose. Our 
neighbor may live across the city with four miUion people 
between, or we may go to the telephone and be thrilled 
with the voice of a friend across the continent; nevertheless, 
our neighbors and friends are still limited in numbers, and 
dominate our lives to a very great extent. 

Evolution of the community group. The crudest form 
of neighborhood organization recognized by the sociologist 
is the horde. It is an irregular temporary aggregation of 
human beings, only slightly more conscious and deliberate 
than the herd or flock of animals. " The wandering hordes 
of Blackfellows in Australia, of Bushmen in Africa, of Fue- 
gians at the extremity of South America, and of Arctic 
Highlanders in Greenland are small and unstable, but they 
are none the less groups, composed each of several fami* 
lies." ^ Each of these hordes has its face-to-face association, 
its methods of communication, its concerted movements 
based upon a rude consensus of feeling and opinion, and 
its repeated actions settling into fixed customs. 

The next stage of community organization is that of the 
clan and the tribe. These two forms of organization are 
not always distinguishable. When they are, the clan is 
generally a part of the tribe; that is, forms the local com- 
munity as distinguished from the general community or 
tribe. This distinction is the first definite demarkation be- 
tween the central and local in social organization, particu- 
larly in government. The next stage beyond the tribe is 
the Confederation, or loosely federated State. This is fol- 
lowed by the centralized national State of higher civiliza- 
tion. 

Importance of the small group. With the development 
of these higher forms of association the local unit still re- 
mains. It is this persistence of the face-to-face groups, an 

^ F. H. GiddingSt Principlea of Sociology, p. 81. 
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extension of the dan spirit, which led De Tocqueville to 
declare that ** the commune seems to come directly from 
the hand of God." The habits of discussion, mutual aid, 
and free cooperation of the German and Anglo-Saxon vil« 
lage commune formed the basis for the development of the 
constitutional government of later days. It still continues 
to be a vital part of the life of Grermanic nations, and even 
more, in Russia, is the self-governing mir a dominant 
force among fifty millions of peasants. The New England 
town meeting left its indeUble mark upon American insti- 
tutions. Some of the smaller Swiss cantons maintain in 
active force the clan assembly which forms the largest 
democratic governmental group in existence to-day. It is 
agreed by poUtical scientists that without loca) centers of 
free discussions and poUtical organization, party govern- 
ment and democratic control on a large scale are impos- 
sible. Indeed, our whole present political polity depends 
upon a continuation of the community spirit, working 
through centralizing organizations binding the centrifugal 
local units to the centripetal forces of national life. 

The influence of the community, however, is not confined 
to the political field. It is just as important in determining 
the economic, social, religious, and educational status of a 
people. Economic methods, habits, and ideas are gener- 
ated and spread by friendly visitation, local observation, 
and group discussion. Local crops, local prices, and local 
machinery are often preserved by local prejudice long after 
they have been proved uneconomic and wasteful. For this 
reason government experimenters and economic reformers 
are working up counteracting local associations for intro- 
ducing new crops, for facilitating the marketing of prod- 
ucts, or for the development of cooperative enterprises. 
Denmark has shown remarkable facility for socialized 
agriculture by perfecting these local centers, and has set 
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a fine example of efficient economic organization in rural 
commmiities. Our large manufacturing concerns maintain 
local publicity and distributing agencies. Much of economic 
progress everywhere depends upon the maintenance of vi- 
tality in the community group. 

Social strength of the group. Socially the community 
group has always been important. It is in the small neigh- 
borhood associations that the ideals started in the home 
and on the playground broaden out to include an ever- 
widening public. Local manners, local celebrations, local 
customs, and local institutions continue to hold their sway 
over the individual, even in the most complex society. The 
persistence of dialect in language and of local types in 
literature are well-recognized featiu*es among all peoples. 
Folklore is a perennial literary laboratory, and seems to be 
increasing in interest as a basis for imaginative literature. 
Modes of dress and address, types of art and music and 
architecture, and conventionalities in religious worship are 
characteristics of the community life, even in highly com- 
plex city societies. 

All of these local peculiarities make for conservatism and 
continuity of culture. Local prejudices form one of the 
most difficult things to deal with in the adoption of new 
improvements and progressive ideas, but, at the same time, 
they constitute a guarantee against hasty and ill-advised 
change. Our difficulties in dealing with local feeling are 
probably due to a failure to understand its importance and 
a lack of knowledge of how to deal with it under changing 
conditions, which result in an effort to override and destroy 
it, rather than to any inherent evil in it or to the supposed 
fact that it is a persistence of a decadent type of organiza- 
tion. As we learn to appeal to it wisely and to use it in- 
telligently in our rapid pace toward higher things, we shall 
find it a most efficient ally of progress along all lines. Dis- 
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rav organization is an inseparable consequent of organization. 

i; Any change tends to destroy the existing status to which 
people have adapted themselves, and creating new condi- 
tions to which people must adapt themselves always must 
cause a loss of energy. This difficulty of readaptation to 
a new mode of dress or custom or institution constitutes 
a permanent cost of progress. But the community spirit, 
even though it resists change, will remain one of the imits 
which must be dealt with in order to reduce the inevitable 

[\ cost that comes from all new inventions, new processes, 
and new movements leading to human progress. 

Religion and group life. The evolution of religious prac- 
tices shows the same vitality of community life. Among 
savages religion was a local matter. Each family or clan or 
tribe had its own totem, its own gods, and its own forms of 
ceremonial and worship. As the small groups were enlarged 
by federation or conquest, and varying ideas were brought 
into conflict, there was a sort of amalgamation of belief 
and practice into generalized customs. These continued to 
show small variations, allied with a modicum of religious 
toleration. When the civic federations developed into 
more or less consolidated states, different religions existed 
side by side, until some one of them gained the ascendancy 
and crushed the others. But the force of different ideals 
and different social and physical environments is so persis- 
tent that all reUgions have tended to break up into sects or 
denominations. Thus, in modem days we have hundreds 
of different sects and denominations of Christianity, and 
each denomination has its variations, either local or or- 
ganizational. For example, in denominations with large 
congregational independence, such as the Baptist and 
Congregational churches, there may be wide variations of 
beUef , ceremonial, and spirit in different regions or different 
congregations in the same region. The difference between 
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Eastern and Western Baptists in the United States is often 
noted, and even in a single city what may be preached from 
one pulpit will de denoimced as rank heresy in another. 

A general principle may be noted from this analysis which 
applies to other institutions as well as the church; namely, 
that, in a highly organized society, the community may 
be one of locality or one of interest. Just as we select our 
ordinary neighbors in a large city from thousands of peo- 
ple, so we select our religious, idealistic, and institutional 
neighbors from an organization of national or international 
scope. The community of interest and influence still exists, 
however complex the social organization, and is scarcely 
less powerful in dominating our Uves than were the small 
neighborhood contacts of a less highly difiFerentiated so- 
ciety. 

Instead of being objectionable these local variations are 
coming to be considered valuable adjuncts to efficient 
church work. It is being recognized that every congregation, 
even in highly centralized denominations, has its specific 
problems. Therefore local variations to meet local needs 
are being emphasized. Churchmen are pleading that each 
church become a commimity and social center. A parish 
house or a suite of social and recreation rooms is a part 
of every well-planned church building. Different depart- 
ments must be adapted to different age and cultiu^ groups 
of each congregation, and the chief mission of each organi- 
zation should be adapted to the type of community it 
serves. 

The school and the conmiunity. Still more than other 
institutions must the school meet community needs. It is 
supported, not by a class of people, but by the whole peo- 
ple. It serves, not one interest, but all interests. Social, eco- 
nomic, political, and religious interests are equally bound 
up in the educational system. What may be best for 
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one may not necessarily be best for the others, but what 
serves one vitally will necessarily react upon all. Certainly 
what injures one of these fundamental interests cannot in 
the long run benefit another. They all depend for their 
highest welfare upon well-developed men and women, and 
they are consequently interested in the efficient work of 
the schools. Just as all institutions must be vitally affected 
by the kind of training our children get in the home and 
on the playground, so must they be affected by their later 
(HT contemporaneous training in the schools. 

The family and the play group are, in our civilization, 
mainly individualistic enterprises. The school is commu- 
nal and socialistic. The first two groups cannot be domi- 
nated by the pubUc — cannot be controlled by public 
officials for the public good; but the school, being a com- 
munity enterprise, can be directed toward public ends. It 
can be made to train the children of the public for politi- 
cal, economic, and social welfare. Not only can it be done 
but largely in proportion as it is done can the school as a 
compulsory pubUc institution be justified. The individual 
and social ends of education must both be looked after; 
but since the home looks primarily after the individual 
welfare of the specific child, the school must be careful 
not to neglect the social welfare of the individual as related 
to the social welfare of all. Consequently the aim of the 
school must be to train the child as definitely as possible 
to take up the duties of politics, business, and society, and 
to carry them on efficiently. Like^se, since schools are 
locally supported, they owe their training allegiance to the 
local community and to the type of activities upon which 
that community is based. 

The community nature and purpose of the schools has an 
even more solid base on which to rest. They not only owe 
allegiance to local institutions because of their local sup- 
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port, but their efficiency in training for life depends upon 
training children to live in the local or a similar community. 
There was a time when rural children were educated away 
from their home surroundings. At the same time city chil- 
dren of poorer parents were being educated out of sympathy 
with the occupations, beliefs, and customs of their parents. 
This was partly justifiable in the United States in the days 
of limited education, and when unlimited opportunities 
were opened up for migration and change of occupation, but 
with more settled conditions any justification that may once 
have existed has disappeared. Over eighty per cent of our 
present population, and we are the most mobile people in 
the world, are now living in the State of their birth. Many 
of those who have migrated are living in the same sort of 
environments they were educated into in their native States. 
It is a matter of common observation by those who know the 
history of the settlement of the West and of present-day 
migrations that rural people going to a new State generally 
go to the country, and city people go to another city. like- 
wise most of our people keep the same occupation they start 
with in the business world, or adopt a similar one, &nd a 
very small percentage change their church or cultural re- 
lations. Such small percentages of change in either locality 
or occupation, or in culture groups, are practically negligible 
in planning a curriculum or directing educational practice. 

The school and political training. To get at the more 
specific values of training into the actual life of the com- 
munity, let us look at the leading phases of our ordinary life 
activities separately. First, let us examine the political 
phase. 

What sort of political training is needed for a particular 
school system? That must depend upon the type of politics 
upon which the government of the community is based. 
What virtues are most needed in the development of the 
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political community? When these are found, there the 
emphasis should be placed. In the Gennan system of gov- 
ernment the most important political virtues are obedience 
to authority and unquestioning service along whatever line 
public utility demands. These ends have been recognized 
by the German Grovemment, and have been striven for 
with all the force it commands. The effects are undoubted, 
and the Grerman system quite well attains its end. But obe- 
dience is not the most fundamental virtue in the American 
or English systems. Nor is unquestioning service. We must 
have obedience, certainly, but initiative is much more im- 
portant. Likewise we must have faithful service, but intel- 
ligence is also imperative if we are to attain efficiency under 
our more liberal systems. 

But how does this apply between communities within a 
particular country, you may ask? Let us apply it in the 
United States. We shall admit that many national problems 
are the same for all sections of the country. But many are 
not- The Northeast, the North, the South, the West, each 
have problems different from those of every other section. 
The commercial, the manufacturing, the agricultural, and 
the transportation industries each have their separate prob- 
lems. Since our general statutes are based upon weight and 
intelligence of authority, if each section and each industry 
is not trained to look after its interest it cannot hope to get 
equal advantages from democratically made laws. The un- 
equal distribution of governmental favors has led to much 
sectional and class bitterness in the past, largely because one 
was trained to look after its interests and another was not. 
The South, the West, agriculture, transportation, have 
alternately been coddled and discriminated against, not 
according to an intelligent plan, but as a result of caprice 
or in response to outbursts of popular indignation. More- 
over, these sections and interests have not generally been 
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intelligently united upon what was best for them at any 
given time. U each section and interest could be trained 
to know what measures would benefit itself, and to strive 
wisely to attain those measures, there would be formed a 
basis for the general education of the whole public upon the 
needs of all. Upon this basic intelligence there could be 
carried on a struggle between equals such as would breed 
mutual respect and compromise instead of unintelligent 
class bickerings, and a more national type of patriotism 
might then be developed. 

Specific political training. If local and class interests, 
frankly recognized, could be made to breed national patri- 
otism, as they naturally would in our competitive society, 
how much more important do they become in local govern- 
ment! Just how much good does it do the country boy 
to learn about the misgovemment of Tammany Hall, the 
proud political degradation of Philadelphia, the boodling of 
the Butler gang in St. Louis, or of Abe Reuf in San Fran- 
cisco? How much of the moral residuum will be effective in 
his vote at the school election or for a county oflScer? It is 
easy for the farmer to grow indignant at police graft or mu- 
nicipal corruption, but how often does he wrestle with de- 
spair over his good neighbor who trifles away the road tax 
or the poor funds? The writer, as a rural school boy, had 
his righteous wrath stirred over national and municipal 
waste, but never realized until later that his friend, the road 
overseer, was giving less for his money than the average 
agent of Tammany Hall. The business man will grow purple 
in the face discussing governmental ineflSciency, and then 
demand that the local post-oflSce be given to a broken-down 
politician or ex-soldier. Practically all writers agree that our 
Government is most eflScient at the top, and grows steadily 
weaker and more corrupt as we go down through the state, 
city, county, town, and rural district. If our schools are to 
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improve politics with any degree of rapidity they must begin 
in the local community, and educate the youth first of all 
n regarding local needs and local duties, and must succeed in 
implanting in him a spirit that will demand community 
political service and efficiency. Only thus can we rid our- 
selves of that " holier than thou " feeling that leads all of 
us to see evil in some far-removed place, or in some other 
dass in society, and overlook the corruption at our own 
door. 

Training for economic life. But training for the local 
economic world is even more imperative than meeting the 
needs of local poUtics. Business is largely a community 
afiFair. Local resources in soil, climate, water-power, timber, 
mines, manufactming, and transportation form the basis of 
community prosperity. Regarding business life it may be 
said that nearly every person in later years follows an occu- 
pation familiar to him as a youth. His early ambition to fol- 
low a calling known to him at the time leads to observation 
and study of its demands. Moreover, he is likely to follow 
the occupation of his father, or a neighbor, because he can 
easily get a start, and later advancement in it. The boy 
whose ancestors and friends are farmers or tradesmen loses 
the whole weight of their influence when he trains himself for 
an editor, a lawyer, or a school teacher. Sons of farmers 
make the best farmers, sons of lawyers make the best law- 
yers, sons of physicians the best physicians, etc. This handi- 
cap of change is permanent, and causes one of the greatest 
costs of progress. If a boy leaves the occupation whose 
traditions he has been compelled to learn, and his friends 
who could aid in his education or occupational advance- 
ment, he must go among strangers empty-handed. Econ- 
omy of training for the business world demands that every 
youth should, in so far as his taste and ability fit him for it, 
be educated in. an occupation existing in his conununity. 
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The public will then discharge its duty, and if the individual 
changes his field of effort he, by virtue of superior ability 
along some other line, will be able to make up the inevitable 
loss. 

Continuity in training. Another point of view is the efiFect 
upon the industries of a community. If they are to thrive 
in the competitive world they must have a trained labor 
mpply. This labor supply, to be fully efficient, must be 
jontinuous from parent to children. Family knowledge ne- 
cessarily absorbed and community traditions necessarily 
discussed form the basis of occupational training the world 
over. The best rug-weavers are in the Orient, the best 
watch-makers in Switzerland or Waterbury, the best dia- 
mond-cutters in Holland, the best farmers in the western 
part of the United States. Occupational and industrial 
knowledge is cumulative in the same way that scientific and 
classical knowledge is cumulative from generation to gen- 
eration. If a community wants to build up successful indus- 
tries along any line, it must train up its local labor supply for 
its local industries, just as it builds up its specialized capital 
supply or its natural resources. This can be done only by 
adapting its educational and vocational training to its 
particular occupational needs. 

Training for social life. Training for the local social envi- 
ronment is more vital in many ways than either for the polit- 
ical or economic environment. One must have avocations as 
well as a vocation. Local amusements must exist for young 
and old alike. These will be high or low, healthful or physi- 
cally injurious, wholesome or immoral, cultural or plebeian, ' 
largely in proportion as the young are deliberately trained 
for them. If rowdyism, drunkenness, cheap theaters, sensa- 
tional literature, ragtime music, and hopelessly common- 
place art are to be replaced by higher ideals, the schools must 
play a large rdle in developing higher taste along all lines 
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"where instinctive emotions demand an outlet. Educators 
too frequently join the clergy in declaiming vociferously 
against cheap amusements, and then fail to do any con- 
structive work in replacing them with something better. 
Mere negativism in amusement has as Uttle relation to 
character-building as denouncing war has to the establish- 
ment of universal peace. 

The whole amusement problem is a local one. One must 
play with his playmates, however few and commonplace, 
and adapt his games to their number and equipment. What 
good would it do a country boy to develop a taste for classi- 
cal music when he cannot hear it? What would it profit the 
child of the poor to learn of the joys of hearing and seeing 
Hamlet played when the price of the cheapest seat is a dollar 
and a half? The Sistine Madonna and the palace of Ver- 
sailles may be beautiful ideals, but they have little to do 
with the artistic and architectural taste of the boy whose 
visions of art are limited to the Sunday supplement, a few 
chromos, or the architecture of the village main street. Edu- 
cation of taste must begin at home, and in the school and 
the community, if it b to reach more than the dreamer 
and the genius. 

Likewise children must be trained to engage in the purely 
social affairs of the community. The social environment of 
the child may be crude, but a snobbish attitude toward it in 
the schools will breed snobbery in the character of the youth 
who is trained to feel superior to it. Improvement can be 
brought about only by the active participation of those 
* possessing higher ideals. Their leadership rather than their 
supercilious criticism is needed. All of us are familiar with 
the rural snob, the village and town snob, and the pro- 
vincial city snob, who, having perchance seen better things, 
refuses to take part in the more commonplace neighborhood 
affairs, thus depriving the community of possible leader- 
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ship. At the same time such a person is subtly undermining 
his or her own sense of responsibility, which ultimately de- 
stroys the foundations of character. Social poise and real 
taste in social courtesy, dress, manners, customs, etc., can 
be obtained only by experience and participation in actual 
social life. It is a matter of vital importance, then, that all 
agencies for the training of youth — the home, the church, 
the school — must unite to see that the social life is not 
neglected nor allowed to go unsupervised. 

Training for cooperative effort. The necessity of coop- 
eration in various phases of institutional life must also be 
inculcated. Ability to organize itself, to act en masse, to 
make the neighborhood a microcosm of all life, is the desid- 
eratum in every commimity that wishes to perpetuate it- 
self. Writers on the problems of the rural school and the 
rural church are unanimous in ascribing much of their deca- 
dence to this neglect of training for organization. Isolation 
has a tendency to develop extreme individualism. It is this 
separateness that prevents the co5peration among farmers 
that would enable them to gain a more equal share in the 
distribution of governmental favors or economic returns 
for their products. It is this same lack of experience in fel- 
lowship and organization that compels the farmer's son or 
daughter to hang on to the fringes of city society and take a 
lower social rank, temporarily at least, than their abilities 
and character would warrant. The same weakness holds for 
the resident of a provincial town when he comes into contact 
with the more sophisticated resident of the cosmopolitan 
city. It is the opportunity to gain inspiration from highly 
specialized social and institutional organization that enables 
the city to develop a larger percentage of creative genius 
than the country or small town. The obvious conclusion 
for the schools is that every effort possible should be made 
to advance any kind of local social, economic, institutional. 
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or cultural organization that will give to the boy and girl 
practice in cooperation, a sense of fellowship, or a feeling 
of community responsibility. To aid in these things every 
school in so far as possible should be a social and community 
center. 

The school as a social center. One of the most promising 
movements in the educational world is that toward making 
wider use of the school plant. School buildings and equip- 
ment are paid for and owned by the public. They are in 
general centrally located. They must be kept heated, and 
generally possess facilities for lighting. Extra expense for 
janitor's services and incidentals is slight. No denomina- 
tional bias, religious sanctity, political partisanship, class 
distinction, or race prejudice hovers about the premises. 
The school building thus becomes the best place for a demo- 
cratic community social center. 

There are two phases of this commimity service to be fos- 
tered by the schools. The first one aims directly at connect- 
ing the school with other community social agencies. The 
need of organic relations of the school with the home, the 
playground, the church, and business have been stated. No 
better method than the social center idea has been devised 
to bring this about. 

Probably the most direct agency is the parent-teacher 
associations. These organizations have sprung up all over 
the country. Their specific work will be outlined later, so 
it is necessary at this point merely to call attention to their 
general value in developing the reciprocal interest of teacher 
and parent in each other's efforts for child welfare, and of 
each adding his increment of knowledge of the problem to 
that of the other. Mothers' clubs fostered by the kinder- 
garten and primary departments have a similar aim. Exten- 
sion work, night schools, summer playground work, use of 
the playground outside of school hours, school gardening 
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for profit, giving children credit for home or business or 
church work, vocational guidance, and employment bureaus 
all tend to connect the schools and the public more closely 
together. 

The school and community action. The second phase of 
school community service is indirect. It lies in making the 
school a center for general community enterprises. Public 
meetings for civic betterment purposes, for political discus- 
sions, or meetings of social or cultural organizations may 
well be held in school buildings under proper restrictions. A 
variety of things may be done by teachers and patrons,' 
where general social organization is deficient, to organize 
community enterprises about the school. This is particu- 
larly true in rural schools, poor neighborhoods, or foreign 
quarters in our cities. Picture shows, civic discussions and 
debates, literary, sewing, or social clubs, entertaining or 
instructive lectures, public reading-rooms, gymnastic or 
athletic classes, in fact any form of amusemental or cultural 
meetings may be provided for. Parents and young people 
as well as children need such facilities for recreation and 
instruction. Every evening spent in the schoolhouse under 
proper surveillance is a disqualification for pleasure in the 
underworld. The school owes the commimity this indirect 
service, and progressive teachers are everywhere recogniz- 
ing its possibilities. The school, says King, — 

should be actively interested in all that has to do with the welfare 
of children. By no possible twist of logic can the proper interest of 
the educator be confined to the narrow problems of the schoolroom. 
The general well-being of the children of the community is as much 
the concern of the school as is their progress in the narrow school 
tasks. The one inevitably reacts on the other.^ 

^ Irving King, Education for Social Efficiency, p. 99. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. To what extent have the cities undermined neighborhood life? Illus- 
trate. 

2. Trace the solidifying of a national spirit from the early Heptarchy in 
England, or of a national spirit in the Thirteen Colonies. (See brief 
histories of England and the United States.) 

8. Give an account of direct government as shown in one of the forest 
cantons of Switzerland. (See A. L. LoweU, Governments and Parties 
in Continental Europe, vol. n, pp. 221-26.) Also give an account of the 
New England town meeting. 

4. Give examples of strangers who have come into your community and 
whose influence has been destroyed by not recognizing local senti- 
ment. To what extent were each right? 

5. Mention instances where community of interest is superior to com- 
munity of locality. Is there any virtue in electing aldermen from 
wards rather than from the city at large ? School directors? 

6. Why is the school a better institution to support a social center than 
the church? Describe activities of social centers you have known. 

7. Have most of the people who have moved from your community gone 
into a similar environment, or into a changed type of environment? 
Tabulate cases in order to be accurate. 

8. What do the voters in your community need most to know in order to 
vote intelligently? Is the type of civics taught in your school adapted 
to giving the training needed? What is the comparative value of the 
study of local as against national government? 

9. Analyze the gains and losses in changing from one successful occupa- 
tion to another. 

10. What is the permanent value of developing skill in football when it is 
never played after leaving school? Is it worth while for the farmer to 
give his daughter a training in classical music if she is to remain on 
the farm? 

11. On what basis would the school be justified in providing for evening 
moving-picture entertainments? 

12. Outline methods by which you would develop the spirit of cooperation 
in a child. 

18. How would you arouse interest in a sodal center where the social 
spirit is lacking? 
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CHAPTER Vn 

EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS OF INTERMEDIATE GROUPS 

latermediate groups. The primary groups are by no 
means the only ones possessing large educational functions. 
Numerous intermediate groups with both local and general 
organizations, and with avenues of both direct and indirect 
stimulus, exist in every well-developed community. Aside 
from the unconscious co&peration and the semi-conscious 
organization of social classes and of the devotees of particu- 
lar customs, fashions, fads, and ideals, we have deliberate 
organizations, — such as labor unions, the Grange and other 
farmers' societies, professional associations, the fraternal 
orders, social and culture clubs, scientific, literary, and art 
societies, and philanthropic foundations, — all of which 
have definite educational purposes. They not only have 
indirect educational influences through the inspiring con- 
tacts they promote, but many of them have educational 
programs and take an active part in educational legislation 
and control. Next to the school, which will be treated sepa- 
rately, it is the Church which plays the largest r61e in edu- 
cation. During most of its history the Christian Church has 
been especially active in f oimding and maintaining schools, 
and for many centuries it exercised organic control over 
formal education. With each of these intermediate groups, 
possessing at least large informal educational functions, the 
school, as the present coordinating educational agenpy, must 
establish harmonious working relations. 

Labor tmions. Labor unions in some form have existed 
for many centuries. While differing in many respects from 
the modem labor organizations, the mediaeval and early 
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modem guilds were their forerunners. The craft guilds 
regulated work» workmen, and many of the conditions of 
trade. In the days of scant formal education they provided 
an efficient informal training which was the means of lift- 
ing many serfs into freemen and many freemen to a higher 
social status. Through seven years of apprenticeship, spent 
mainly in the master's home, the novice was taught the 
mechanics of a trade, given some knowledge of buying and 
selling, accorded social opportunities, and stimulated to a 
wider outlook on life. While in their more prosperous days 
they became selfish and exclusive, they nevertheless pro- 
vided the only means of education open to many young 
men, and paved the way for the industrial and social devel- 
opment of a later day. 

The modem tradb union has both an indirect and a direct 
educational significance. Throughout history hand workers 
have been held in low esteem. Generally they have accepted 
their position and services as inferior, which has reacted 
upon their characters and tended to keep them in subjection. 
Their only means of rapid advance has been and is to-day 
the development of a class consciousness, which, by virtue 
of the power and inspiration of numbers, will arouse self- 
confidence and stimulate initiative and ambition. With a 
heritage of traditional inferiority, self -consciousness must be 
aided by group consciousness to enable the workman to hold 
up his own head and demand for himself and his family all 
the higher privileges of an enlightened citizenship. 

Educational influence of the union. In the union meetings 
the workman learns to assert himself, to e2q>ress his feelings 
and opinions, and to struggle shoulder-to-shoulder with his 
fellows. His wits are sharpened, his ideas broadened, and 
his consciousness expanded by discussion and the inpouring 
of the opinions and sentiments of other groups in other com- 
munities. Much of the talk may be rabid and many of the 
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joint actions futile, but the very effort is educative. Collec- 
tive bargaining means collective thinking. It is everywhere 
noted that unions tend to grow more conservative, more 
reasonable, and more effective with age and competitive 
experience. Local contacts and stimuli are supplemented by 
those of district, state, and national associations, which give 
added sympathy and breadth of view. These larger organ- 
izations, through their representatives, establish mutual aid 
agencies, such as sick and accident benefits, take a part in 
legislation affecting labor, and build up the social and co5p- 
erative spirit. Locally the social spirit is extended to the 
families of laboring men through balls, parties, athletic con- 
tests, picnics, and other assodational festivities. Altogether 
the indirect educative value of labor organization is prob- 
ably not less significant than its immediate economic effect. 

The direct influence of the union on education comes 
primarily through its legislative program and its attitude 
toward local schools. As early as 1829 a labor assemblage in 
New York demanded a national system of education giving 
" An enlightened, practical and systematic course of instruc- 
tion, including the knowledge of at least one trade or useful 
occupation.'' One year later a meeting at Boston demanded 
" A liberal system of education, especially in science which 
I)ertains to the mechanical employments." The Trade Union 
Congress of England in 1907 annoimced an educational 
policy which demanded "A national system of education 
under full popular control, free and secular from the primary 
school to the university," and that " secondary and technical 
education be an essential part of every child's education." 

The American Federation of Labor. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor has in recent years taken an active part in 
forwarding educational measures. In 1903 an educational 
investigating committee was appointed to study child labor, 
the apprenticeship question, the effect on the wage-earner 
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of the graduates of trade schools, manual-training schools, 
and schools of technology and of industrial education. This 
committee confined its labors to a study of trade education 
conducted by unions, such as the International Typograph- 
ical Union, the Photo-Engravers* Union, etc. Other com- 
mittees were appointed in 1904, 1905, and 1906, but the 
first real study of national importance was begun in 1907. 
This committee, with various reports and renewals, con- 
tinned until 1912, when a final report was made. In the 
mean time, at the request of the Federation, the United 
States Bureau of Labor had made an exhaustive study of 
industrial and trade education in the United States, an 
abstract of which appears in the 1912 Report. Various res- 
olutions were adopted from 1903 to 1912 favoring addi- 
tional education for manual workers. The general attitude 
may be shown in the following excerpt from the Report: — 

A healthy community is impossible without the union of the 
'Schoolhouse, the home, and workshop. Modem life has not yet 
accommodated itself to the great revolution of our industrial sys- 
tem. Nothing but a thorough industrial education and under- 
standing of economical interest of society can lead to the necessary 
union between labor and capital and give peace and prosperity to 
the present disturbed and suffering industrial world. 

We believe that the education of workers in trade or industry is 
a public necessity, and that it should not be a private but a public 
function, conducted by the public and the expense involved at 
public cost.* 

Union labor is opposed to private and corporate industrial 
schools through fear of exploitation, and many local unions 
have been selfish or partisan, but in general they have fav- 
ored and demanded progressive educational measures. Be- 
fore industrial education can efficiently accomplish the work 
it is designed to do, it must have the support of organized 

^ Report of the Committee on Industrial Education of the American Fed- 
eration cf Labor, 1012, p. 19. 
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labor. Means of mutual sympathetic insight and coopera- 
tion between schoolmen and labor leaders must be devised. 
Labor cannot afford to lose the inspiration and training of 
the public schools, any more than the schools can afford to 
lose the moral and voting support of the laboring world. 
The so-called common man has begun to struggle for educa- 
tion as a right rather than a privilege, but has yet to gain 
an adequate hearing or to exercise the valuable check on 
progressive educational practice that his numbers and his 
importance in society would warrant. 

Farm Organizations. Much of the same sort of educa- 
tional value as that f otmd in the labor union is found in far- 
mers' unions. The Grange is the oldest and the most typical 
^ j of these. It was formed in 1867, and has flourished in many 
^1 places ever since. In five years its membership reached 
"■/ 750,000. Later its effectiveness waned, but interest in it 
3f I has been revived within recent years, and it now promises 
J permanence and a larger influence. Its foundation princi- 
ples are organization, co5peration, and education. Its 
achievements in legislation, reviving interest in farm life, 
and in education have been numerous. The practical nature 
and efficiency of our agricultural colleges, as well as their 
liberal public support, is due quite largely to Grange agita- 
tion. The locals have often taken an active and generally 
a helpful interest in the rural schools. While many efforts 
in the line of cooperative buying and selling, cooperative 
stores, and the managing of business enterprises undertaken 
by the Grange have failed, a higher civic and cultural atti- 
tude toward life has everywhere been fostered by them. 
The value of the Grange in socializing rural life and stimu- 
lating informal educational contacts is indicated by the fact 
that during one year, 1910, ten Grange halls, which were 
social centers for the young as well as the mature, were dedi- 
cated in the State of New York alone. 
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Similar to the Grange in organization and effectiveness 
is the American Society of Equity, founded in Indiana in 
1902, and the Farmers' Union, established in Texas during 
the same year. The latter society claimed a membership 
of 3,000,000 in 1910. An even more definitely educational 
enterprise is the Hesperia Movement, or the Teacher's and 
Patron's Association, fotmded at Hesperia, Michigan, in 
1905. It has been very effective in uniting the .rural home 
and the rural school in several Michigan counties, and prom« 
ises to spread to other States. 

Farmers' institutes. It is to the farmers' institutes, how- 
ever, that we must look for the greatest educational awak- 
ening among farmers. The institutes, more than any other 
agenpy, have been responsible for the opening of the far- 
mers' eyes to the need of scientific agriculture. They have 
been held for more than half a century, but only recently 
have they been liberally supported l;^y state and national 
appropriations. 

In 1910 every State had institutes organized under the charge 
of responsible directors, with a corps of over one thousand teach- 
ers who were specialists. Besides regular and special institutes, 
the movement embraces movable schools of agriculture, field dem- 
onstrations, and agricultural trains. . . . Institutes have not only 
informed but inspired farmers. They have aroused dormant com- 
munities, quickened life, made men think and discuss, given op- 
portunity for self-development, encouraged the despondent, and 
lightened the burdens of many men and women by teaching better 
and easier methods of farming and housekeeping. They have pop- 
ularized agricultural education and started multitudes to attend 
agricultural colleges.^ 

The effectivenesss of the rural schools and of the agricul- 
tural high schools and colleges is dependent, to a large ex- 
tent, upon the attitude of farmers toward the instruction 
they are offering. Farmers' organizations and meetings 
^ J. M. Gillette, Constructive Rural Sociology, pp. 297-98. 
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form the best means for obtaining the cooperation of the 
rural community with school enterprises, such as the organ- 
ization of boys' and girls' clubs, the promotion of libraries, 
and the focalizing of neighborhood life about the school as 
a social center. No ambitious and serious-minded rural 
teacher, therefore, can afford to ignore them. 

Professional associations. Even more than labor and 
farm organizations have the professional associations aided 
education. These associations are made up of educated men 
who are acutely conscious of the value and the necessity of 
educational training. Consequently they have always been 
found in the forefront of school supporters. Their members 
have been prominent on school boards, on the list of college 
and university trustees, and in pushing new educational 
enterprises. Ministerial associations, medical societies, and 
legal fraternities have adopted resolutions in numberless 
cases favoring progressive school measures, from the support 
of a local bond levy for new buildings to the enactment of a 
state or national compulsory school law. They have been 
especially active in such measures as the securing of child- 
labor laws, in school sanitation and the medical inspection of 
school-children, and in moral instruction and the protection 
of the habits of pupils. 

Even more useful have they been regarding the advance 
of professional education. Lawyers have been largely re- 
sponsible for the improvement of law schools, physicians for 
the advancing quality of medical schools, and ministers for 
the modicum of advance made in theological seminaries. In 
raising the standards of professional schools they have con- 
tributed heavily to advancing standards in general edu- 
cation, particularly with reference to secondary schools. 
Doubtless some of their energy has been poorly directed by 
insistence upon existing curricula, which were primarily 
adapted to foundational work for professional study rather 
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than for the needs of the masses, but the requirement of 
vancing standards even for special purposes has been a ^ 
uable service. As the cooperation and support of the la 
unions and farm organizations cannot safely be neglec 
by school men, neither can the more intelligent criticism i 
greater community influence of professional associations 
overlooked in building up the social dient^e of the scho 

Fratemaly sodaly and culture clubs. Every social] 
community has more or less of club life. In frontier nei 
borhoods this is likely to be intermittent and chaotic, 
as the communal spirit develops it acquires more defi 
and better organized forms. The rude assemblages of be 
woodsmen or cowboys, the social gatherings of the span 
settled rural neighborhood, and the fraternal organizati 
of the hamlet are mainly local groups; but as the has 
grows into the village or town and the town into the < 
organization, larger institutional groups exert their ii 
rect authority. Fraternal orders such as the Masons, ( 
Fellows, Knights' of Pythias, Elks, etc., have both k 
and national sanctions. They exercise indirect educatio 
functions through the expansion of local sympathy, felli 
ship, and helpfulness, to include larger groups with less i: 
mate contacts; They show direct interest in education 
offering scholarships, aiding orphans to remain in sch< 
and might well be stimulated to special support <d cert 
phases ot local school work, such as playgrounds and p 
supervision, community amusements, and local culti 
enterprises. 

Women's clubs. It is, however, to the social service i 
culture clubs, particularly of women, that we are ace 
tomed to look for the largest educational service. I 
extra-school organizations have been so imiversally help 
in promoting the best things of community life as hj 
women's dubs. They have both the virtues and faults 
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newness, but their influence has been rapidly growing. Only 
recently have women been admitted to equality of educa- 
tional opportunity with men, and that chiefly in the United 
States. On the basis of these new opportunities such rapid 
advancement has been made that women, somewhat imcon- 
sciously, perhaps, are showing their gratitude by becoming 
educational apostles for all classes. This is prompted doubt- 
less by a greater and more intimate knowledge of children, 
and a finer appreciation of the bases of child welfare than 
men possess. Whatever reasons conspire to bring it about, 
women have shown an intense interest in education, espe- 
cially elementary education, and may be counted upon to 
increase and make more intelligent that interest. 

The recency of the intellectual advance of woman makes 
organization of particular value to her. Women, on account 
of their family and household cares, are apt to lose their 
desire for contact with the life of the commimity and to fall 
slaves to a deadening routine from which it grows more and 
more difficult to break. This routine nature of woman's 
work, together with her secluded life, formerly kept her 
interests very largely confined to the home and the neigh- 
borhood. Organization has been necessary to expand that 
interest to wider areas and to break up insular seclusion. 
Men may laugh at women wrangling over personalities and 
club politics, but they probably will pass through that stage 
much faster than have men. Moreover, the cultural and 
social-service ideals fostered in club relationships have 
started on a high plane, and no very long time will be re- 
quired to make them effective. 

Aside from the value of women's clubs in self -education, 
they have done much to aid public education. The General 
Federation of Women's Clubs has a permanent committee 
on education, and has organized a central bureau for the 
collection of information relative to the work of local clubs» 
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and for the ofiPering of suggestions to the state and local 
committees. A General Federation BuUetin is published to 
make available to the more than 800,000 federated women 
the needs, aims, and methods of club work, and much of its 
space is taken up with educational enterprises. The Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers is vitally concerned with the 
mutual relations of home, school, and city. The program 
of educational service adopted at the second international 
congress includes: " the training of children in the privileges 
of citizenship; legislation to abolish the conmion cup; the 
best preparation for non-coUege education; normal, domes- 
tic, and moral training in the curriculum; careful selection 
of janitors; definite methods for cleaning and ventilation; 

^ medical inspection; special classes for backward chil- 
^n; and probation for wayward children under sixteen 
tKrough boards of education." * The Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnse and the Southern Association of College 
Women are doing similar work, in addition to furnishing 
scholarships for poor and worthy students. The depart- 
ment of school patrons of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation aims to coordinate all of these agencies into a 
unified body, by means of a joint committee in which each 
group of clubs is represented. 

Educational accomplishments of women's clubs. What 
can actually be accomplished is shown quite well in Chicago. 
Kindergartens were started by women's dubs and main- 
, tained until the board of education and the general public 
could be educated up to the point of supporting them. The 
Vacation School and Playground Committee, representing 
sixty-nine women's clubs, aided greatly in forwarding the 
admirable playground system of Chicago. When that work 
was turned over to the school board they reorganized into 
the Permanent School Extension Committee for agitating 

^ Elsa Denison, Helping SekoolrCkildren, p. 181. 
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the wider use of the school plant. Story-telling, larger play- 
grounds, civic training, milk distribution, social centers, and 
X)enny lunches, are only a part of the things they are fos- 
tering. 

Scarcely a city in the Union dan be found which cannot 
show some new educational enterprise either originated or 
popularized by women's clubs. Such a force for mould- 
ing public sentiment and rendering concrete service cannot 
be intelligently ignored by superintendents and teachers. 
Means of properly directing this energy must be provided, 
or it may easily work harm as well as good. Club women 
need to recognize that they are not experts in education, as 
the teacher is, and the teacher must understand that they 
can do things which he cannot through their wider and 
apparently more disinterested contacts with the public. 

ScientifiCy art| and literary societies. In even more direct 
ways than the group activities previously mentioned are 
scientific, art, and literary organizations educational. Gen- 
erally speaking, their work and aims are directed almost 
solely toward the development and spread of knowledge, 
taste, and higher culture. Such organizations as the Ameri- 
can Historical Society, and a number of sectional historical 
societies; the American Sociological Society; the American 
Political Science Association; the American Economic Asso- 
ciation; local, sectional, and national academies of science; 
art leagues and literary associations have their meetings, 
publications, and festive celebrations partly for self -stimu- 
lus, but mainly for stimulating public interest and distrib- 
uting knowledge of the particular field of activity in which 
their members are interested. Their mission is specifically 
educational in the sense that they are dealing with the real 
materials of knowledge and culture, and any advance they 
make finds its way directly into educational curricula rather 
than through some reflex manner, as in the case of most 
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other group activities. They not only stimulate their 
own members to higher ideals and broader visions, but 
they build up the general standards of knowledge, taste, 
and ideals. In addition they lead the schools to elevate 
their demands and possibilities of cultural training, and 
provide numerous prizes, scholarships, and fellowships 
for the encouragement of special research and original 
achievements. 

Philanthropic foimdations. Akin to the organizations 
just mentioned in their educational significance is the long 
list of philanthropic bequests, endowments, and research 
foundations so rapidly multiplied in the last few decades. 
From early times gifts and bequests have been made for the 
foundation of fellowships, lectureships, and educational 
institutions by kings, wealthy churchmen, educators, and 
philanthropicaUy inclined individuals and societies. Most 
of the universities that have paved the way for the advance- 
ment of learning are philanthropic in origin. The same may 
be said for many of the earlier elementary and semi-pubUc 
schools.' Most of out American colleges and universities 
have benefited largely, if they were not originally founded, 
by free-will gifts. In addition it is to be noted that the intro- 
duction of new ideas, new methods, and new materials into 
our public school is often the result of experiments philan- 
thropicaUy conducted. 

Much of the purest scholarship of the country and many 
of the highest scientific attainments are being promoted by 
research foundations. Recently such large foundations as 
the Rockefeller General Education Board, the Carnegie 
Institution, the Carnegie Corporation, the Russell Sage 
Foundation, the Jeanes Fund for the education of negroes, 
and other bequests have given an impulse to education 
only equaled by the liberality of the State in supporting 
public schools. They are particularly valuable in supple- 
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menting regular educational agencies and accomplish- 
ing needed work for which the public is as yet unwilling 
to pay. 

The church. Historically, and in many ways at present, 
the Church has shown itself the first friend and ally of the 
school. An analysis of the ascent of man through the various 
stages of his advancement will prove religion to be too im- 
portant a factor in progress to be neglected in any discussion 
of the training of the young. This is especially true in a 
sociological treatment, where all of the contributing factors 
in a social situation must receive consideration. Leaving 
out of account all controverted points regarding the nature 
of religion, its basis in natiu*al forces or in Revelation, and 
its fundamental mission, the concrete facts of its universal- 
ity and its social significance must be accepted. Religious 
institutions were among the first to be differentiated in 
primitive society, and in all advanced stages of culture they 
are embodied in extensive and powerful organizations, inter- 
ested in every phase of youthful training. These facts would 
[ make the Church worthy of a place in educational sociology, 
even if its history and present attitude were less closely asso- 
ciated with our educational progress. 

Church organization. Among the most primitive peo- 
ples studied, religion belonged either to the family or the 
horde-like group. As social organization evolved into tribal 
groups, ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies began to be dele- 
gated to certain leaders. These leaders or medicine men 
gradually organized their efforts into some sort of system 
and became responsible for religious services. The priest- 
hood, thus differentiated, soon established itself as a close 
corporation, selecting and training its own membership. 
Since one phase of organization calls for another, the body 
of traditions, symbols, and means of worship were formu- 
lated into a settled religious institution, or Church. With 
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the advance toward civilization a religious literature was 
added and church organization was perfected. 

Beginning of church education. Every institution has a 
tendency to develop both exclusiveness and inclusiveness, to 
be exclusive in personnel and inclusive in function. Quite 
naturally the rising Chiu*ch began to magnify the priestly 
office and make it exclusive, by forbidding it to the non- 
elect and by requiring education for the priesthood. Like- 
wise it began to enlarge its mission by incorporating within 
church jurisdiction certain non-ecclesiastical functions. In 
extending its program to the wider field of social service* 
general education was found to be of too great importance 
to be overlooked. With the growth of intelligence priestly 
supremacy had to depend more and more upon superior 
knowledge and training for leadership. Consequently 
schools were established, first for those dedicating their lives 
to the Chiu*ch, and later for those whose influence could be 
counted upon to aid in religious development. It must not 
be supposed, however, that all of early church educational 
eJBfort was for self-aggrandizement. A steadily increasing 
amount of it was purely humanitarian. All great religious 
lawgivers have emphasized the training of the young as the 
foundation of religious and all other superior accomplish- 
ment, and their teachings have been used as the basis for 
the upbuilding of educational systems. 

The primary facts to be noted, then, are that the religious 
institution was one of the earliest to be developed, and that 
the priesthood was one of the earliest specialized callings. 
Furthermore, it may be accepted that organized instruction 
was originally an ecclesiastical f imction, and in early civ- 
ilization formal schooling was mainly the work of priests. 
This continued until the State was separated from the 
Church and became dominant in the control of the young. 
Even in Greece early education was an ecclesiastical func- 
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lion, and only lost its religious nature as the State attained 
a centralized control over all phases of life. 

Straggle between Church and State. In the early days of 
Christianity it opposed established education largely be- 
cause the existing schools fostered other religions. But with 
the conquest of Rome by Christianity this (^position ceased 
and the Church began to take over education. Before the 
dose of the Middle Ages it had obtained full control over 
most of the European schools. During the same period it 
liad developed large temporal authority and became a rival 
of the State in secular power. This brought on a struggle 
for supremacy between the Church and the State which 
]| dominated the political history of several centuries. 

An analysis of history will show that the most powerful 
institution in every age has sought temporary influence and 
peipetuity by maintaining control of the educational func- 
tion* Therefore, in the later mediaeval and early modem 
era, when the great national States were being formed and 
were developing self-consciousness and aggressiveness, it 
was inevitable that they should challenge the supremacy of 
the Church in education. A long struggle was thus precipi- 
tated for the control of the schools. The Church had control 
of the existing schools, or formal education, while the State, 
through its larger control of law, social and economic re- 
wards, and other non-ecclesiastical institutions, had con- 
trol of the more dominant influences of informal educa- 
tion. 

As the State gained supremacy in temporal affairs, and 
attained greater wealth and political solidarity, it began to 
build a system of formal education by establishing state 
schools alongside the church schools. Thus the state school, 
which for several centuries had been a part of the Church, 
was slowly differentiated and became a separate institution 
imdear state patronage. So rapidly has secular education 
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grown that the public school is now accorded coSrdinate 
rank with the Church as a social institution. 

Effects of the separation of Church and schooL This di- 
vorce of the Church and the school has been so bitterly 
fought, however, that it has bred antagonisms which have 
sometimes flourished where only the spirit of fellowship 
ought to exist. As the Church and the State have ceased to 
be competitors in Western civilization, and are now work- 
ing, each in its own way, for social progress, so the Church 
and the school, acting as agents of the State, should work in 
harmony together or, at least, in parallel fields of usefulness. 
But too often there is a mutual distrust which aids neither. 
This draws an artificial line between the work of the Church 
and the school in the development of character which does 
not exist naturally in the mind of youth, and should not be 
fostered. The result is that the Church, having lost its for- 
mer control of the schools, has not sufSciently readjusted 
itself to new conditions to look after the religious training of 
the child, while the schools, especially in the United States, 
with their newborn independence have repudiated alto- 
gether any responsibility for religious education. This 
leaves neglected a field of youthful training which both psy- 
chology and sociology, fortified by the experience of the 
race, consider highly important. Some means must there- 
fore be devised whereby either the schools will assume this 
neglected function or aid the chiux^es in doing so.. If the 
school as an institution is to hold itself responsible for com- 
plete education, and there is no escape from this responsi- 
bility, it cannot ignore the universal childish religious in- 
stinct. President Nicholas Murray Butler has well pointed 
out that education is a whole process, not a partial one, and 
the school must look after the whole child. Consequently it 
must face the problem of religious training as a basis of the 
highest moral education. 
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That this responsibility shall be met by a return to reli- 
gious teaching in the schools does not necessarily follow any 
more than that the schools shall assume home training of 
the child. But, as has been previously shown, the schools 
are establishing bases of cooperation with the home. They 
must likewise find means of securing cooperation with the 
Church. Just how this shall be done is an open question. 

Permanence of separation. In the first place, it may be 
assumed that the separation of school and Church as insti- 
tutions is permanent. Clearly marked and useful social dif- 
ferentiation is seldom abandoned — in fact, progress al- 
ways tends in the other direction. It may be further stated 
that, with the present development of religious toleration 
and enlightenment, no religious instruction that will be ef- 
fective can be done in the public schools. Moreover, the 
Church cannot afford to abandon its work with the young. 
Some effective means for religious education will be de- 
vised. Modem secular education has developed a set of 
principles for its own guidance. It is becoming more and 
more scientific and efficient. In its study of the child mind 
it has discovered religious instincts that are not now being 
adequately dealt with. The breadth and inclusiveness of its 
nature and its coordinating function demand that it lend 
its technical insight and skill to aid the Church in doing for 
the child what it cannot itself do. So we may accept the 
proposition that the school must find some means of aiding 
the Church to make its handling of religious education as 
effective as school handling of secular education. 

Possible methods of religious training. At present there 
seem to be only two ways of doing this. One is through the 
Sunday School and other young peoples' organizations, the 
other through some cooperative plan of week-day instruc- 
tion. Every one recognizes the weakness of the Sunday 
School at present. Its teachers are not trained for their 
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work, and there is little well-written literature to aid the 
novice. Careful grading of children is not secured, and no 
means of disciplinary control is enforced. Many teachers 
and officers do not take their work seriously, and children 
are even less inclined to do so under present conditions. 
Even teachers drafted from the schools are unable to cany 
over their effective week-day school methods into the 
Sunday School. 

Only recently have the theological schools established 
chairs and departments of. religious education. President 
Butler has stated that nothing short of paid teachers and a 
carefully graded series of Biblical and religious studies caa 
vitalize Sunday-School teaching.^ Even then the teaching is 
likely to be mainly about religion, rather than training in 
religion. Only the coupling of this teaching with actual 
practice in religious work can vitalize religious education. 
As the need is felt, however, more and more effort will be 
made to bring these things about, and we may count on im- 
provement being made more rapidly in the future than in 
the past. 

Hie other method is experimental, both in the United 
States and in France, where conditions are similar. Thurs- 
day of each week is made a school holiday in France for the 
purpose of allowing the churches to give the pupils religious 
instruction. Church schools in the United States set apart 
certain periods, and conduct special classes in Bible or mis- 
sion study. An interesting exp>eriment is now being con- 
ducted by the public schools of Gary, Indiana. Pupils are 
excused at certain periods of the day, with the written con- 
sent of the parents, when the pastor or a selected teacher 
may take the pupils to one of the chiux^es for religious in- 
struction. Some other schools are making similar plans, but 
any such method of meeting the need will be slow of adop- 

^ N. M. Butler, PrineipUi of Rdigiotu EdveaUon, efaap. I. 
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tion, and there is much doubt of its value as a permanent 
and adequate solution of the problem. 

Student-pastor^) and religious organizations. One of 
the hopeful signs of the times is the establishment at our 
state universities of student-pastors representing the reli- 
gious^ work of the various denominations. These student- 
pastors are, as are a large share of the leaders in denomina- 
tional colleges, interested in coordinating church work with 
school work, and are evolving a theology and a religious 
system more in harmony with the scientific and progressive 
thought of the age. Their educaticmal point of view, re- 
inforced by modernized theological schools, particularly 
through chairs of religious education, may aid in devising 
means of reaching high-school students, and later the pupils 
in elementary schools. Likewise the spread of the Y.M.C .A., 
the Y.W.C.A., and other young peoples' religious societies, 
is paving the way through informal religious education for 
the formal training that will follow it in the course of natu- 
ral evolution. Many of these societies are now being formed 
in high schools, or direct cooperation is being established 
with leaders of those movements outside of the scnools. 
This is especially true of the relations now being established 
betweencityY.M.C. A. secretaries and school officials.^ An- 
other means of co5p>eration existing in many places is the 
giving of public-school credit for prop>erly authenticated 
work done in the Sunday School and other church organi- 
zations. This can be adopted as a permanent policy only 
when the Church finds some means of substituting real 
study and work for the sentimentalism so prevalent in those 
organizations to-day. 

^ In the Hutchinaon, Kansas, Y.M.C.A., and in the new Emporia, Kan- 
sas, Y.M.C.A., direct cooperation with the high-school principal is estab- 
lished by which certun privileges, such as use of the swimming-pool and 
the bowling-alleys, are refused to high-school pupils unfaithful in their 
flcbool work. 
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Moral instruction in schools. Probably the most hopeful 
outlook, however, is through the newly aroused interest in 
moral education among public-school men. Some one has 
pointed out that the discussions in the meetings of the Na- 
tional Education Association, as shown in the files of their 
reports, indicate a lack of earlier interest in moral training. 
That cannot be alleged against the discussions in teachers' 
associations to-day. The process of moralization is being 
faced from every angle. The course of study, the environ- 
ment of students outside the school, and methods of teach- 
ing are all being investigated and overhauled from the moral 
standpoint. It is more generally recognized than ever be- 
fore that the product of the schools must be measiured in 
moral no less than in intellectual terms. While didactic in- 
struction in morals is generally discredited, there is a grow- 
ing demand that the outcome of every policy square with 
the requirements of social morality. Further study must 
reveal the value of a religious sanction for all conduct, 
more particularly among the youthful. 

A large part of America's undoubted irreverence must 
be traced to the training of young people of school age, 
and the flamboyant democracy of the public school must 
bear its share of responsibility for it. Every European 
nation is meeting the religious school problem better than 
we are, and, while Grermany and England probably ovter- 
emphasize the importance of their formal religious training 
in the schools as a basis for the development of fundamental 
morals, we are certainly indefensibly weak in our attitude 
of wholly ignoring it. The process of socialization is incom- 
plete without a virile Church, and the socialization of our 
schools can never stop short of some means of intimate 
cooperation between the Church and the school. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. Distinguish carefully between infonnal and formal education. (See 
especially W. C. Bagley, Eidticative Process, chap, n.) 

2. What is theTeducational attitude of the labor unions in your commu- 
nity? Have they taken an organized stand for or against any local 
educational movement? 

8. What are the farm organizations in your State doing for education? 

4. Investigate and see what the fraternal organizations of your com- 
munity are doing for education. 

5. What educational movements in your community have had the formal 
support of any professional association? 

6.' llWiat have the local women's clubs dpne for education? 

7. What practical results have you known to come from parent-teacher 
associations and mother's dubs? 

8. What is the educative value of the school literary society? Catalogue 
and analyze the work of fine art, musical, literary, atad dramatic soci- 
eties in your school. Also your home community. Do the same for 
scientific societies. 

0. Analyze the work of the Carnegie or the Rodcefeller foundations. 
What virtue is there in the opposition to them? 

10. How many churches in your State support parochial schools? De- 
nominational colleges? Analyze their real purposes in doing so. 

11. What are the proportions of college students in the State, denomina- 
tional, and independent colleges of your State? Also the proportion 
of parochial to public-school pupils? 

12. Are there any methods of direct cooperation between the churches and 
the schools in use in your community? If so, what? What other 
practicable methods can you suggest? 

18. What are the religious organizations in your school and what specific 

work are they doing? 
14. What is the general effect of college life in your institution upon the 

rdigion of its students? 
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CHAPTER Vin 

THE STATE AND EDUCATION 

Importance of the modem State. Among secondary 
groups the State is far the most important. The modem 
centralized national State is not only the most dominant 
and inclusive of all social organizations, but it is the central 
axis about which other institutions revolve. It dominates, 
not merely by virtue of its force and sovereignty, but also 
by the breadth and inclusiveness of its telic aims. Every 
other institution is required to accept its sanction and, in 
some measure, its actual and potential oversight reaches 
every phase of human society. Other large institutions 
may be correlative and comp)etitive with each other; the 
State admits no equals and tolerates no competitors. We 
come in contact with the State only through its agent, the 
Crovemmenty and even then indirectly through the medium 
of its representatives; yet its field of op>erations is so inclu- 
sive that its influence touches us at innumerable points in 
both our individual and institutional relations. 

Nature of the State. Political scientists have generally 
agreed that the four factors — territory, population, unity, 
and organization — are necessary elements in any State. 
As a function of these four or as a separate element must be 
the idea of sovereignty. These elements may vary in rela- 
tion to each other and are found in groups ranging all the 
way from mere aggregations of people, occupying an indefi- 
nite region, with few things in common, and temporarily 
acting together under the loosest bonds of self-interest, to 
large bodies of homogeneous people, bound together by 
intimate ties of fellowship, similarity of interest, and 
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mutual dependence through complex social, economic, BxAfb 
cultural organization. At the head of the State must be a 
Government, which may grade anywhere from a pure au-jfe 
tocracy to a fairly complete democracy. Its function may 
vary from the simple duty of the physical protection of 
subjects from outside enemies to the telic direction of citi- 
zens through comprehensive programs of constructive legis- 
lation. The relative position of States in civilization may 
be judged by the emphasis placed upon the factors of unity 
and organization as shown in the attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward its citizens, and the extent and wisdom of its :it 
control for the purpose of stimulating social progress. 

Evolution of the State. Whether the State originated i 
among mere aggregations of people who discovered the \t 
value of working together in forwarding self-interest, or was 
the outgrowth of family life through patriarchal enlarge- 
ments, is a question for the political scientist to settle. The 
sociologist is more interested in the later stages of develop- 
ment as they have influenced social relations. The ordinary 
stages in this .evolution may be classified as the clan, the 
tribe, the federation, and the centralized State. In early 
times the State generally consisted of a city, an island, 
or a small territorial group. Amalgamation of these petty 
groups took place by means of the incorporation of con-, 
quered territory, or by voluntary alliances. The larger 
federations or States thus formed were again united into 
federations which, through assimilation and organization, 
were consolidated into national States. These national 
States have followed a similar law of expansion, extending 
their territorial boundaries by external accretions, and 
population by internal growth. Nor is there any reason 
for supposing that present States have reached their final 
extent of territorial organization. Other amalgamations 
may create States the like of which have been seen only 
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in the dreams of great conquerors or other large-minded 
men who were able to think in world units. 

Forms of government. The form of government has also 
undergone numerous and confusing changes. Greek philos- 
ophers worked out a regular cycle of change which charac- 
terized the petty Greek States. From the modem evolu- 
tionary point of view it may be stated that governmental 
authority has ever tended, in spite of frequent reversals, to 
move from the few to the many. Primitive types of govern- 
ment generally showed absolute authority centered in a 
chieftain, a patriarch, or a king. Later struggles compelled 
this autocrat to divide his authority with a few others in 
an oligarchy. Such distribution of authority was fiurther 
extended by including larger numbers into a more or less 
widely extended aristocracy. Beyond this extended aristoc- 
Kwgr no large government ever went before the nineteenth 
century, but the revolutionary epoch which closed the 
eighteenth centiuy and ushered in the nineteenth saw the 
beginning of the final struggle to expand the existing aris- 
tocracies into political democracies. This struggle is by no 
means ended, but it has already resulted in the enfranchise- 
ment of the masses in the leading nations, and is gradually 
distributing political authority in the others. 

So rapid has been the expansion of the suffrage that po- 
litical philosophers are raising the question as to whether or 
not the movement has been precipitate. Great movements 
gather a momentum that enables them to roll so resistlessly 
over opposition that they may destroy the balance of soci- 
ety. Just as amalgamation of peoples is a slower process 
than confederation, so assimilation of new political elements 
into an intelligent body politic is a slower process than in- 
corporation into the electorate. The life of States has always 
been limited, and it yet remains to be seen that Aristotle's 
sequence — democracy degenerating into mobocraoy, to be 
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followed by despotism, — which has so generally held true 
in the past, — is not to hold true in the natural reversals of 
the future. Such a fate seems inevitably to await democ- 
racy wherever and whenever the masses of the people exer- 
cising political authority are not adequately trained for 
their work. It is herein that the hope of modem democracy 
lies. As the petty democracies of the ancient world and the 
forcibly attained democracies of the modem world, such as 
that of the French Revolution, have ended in autocracy, 
so must our later democratic efforts unless, pari passu with 
the extension of the suffrage, there is an extension of train- 
ing for its intelligent use. It is the recognition of this fact 
that has formed the basis for the recently developed interest 
of enlightened Governments in the welfare of the masses, 
particularly along educational lines. 

Increase of govemm«it functions. It is this same spur of 
necessity that stimulates democratic government to extend 
its sphere of action. Its narrow original function expanded 
from the protection of life and personal rights to the protec- 
tion of property and property rights. But the protective 
attribute of Government is insufficient where popular par- 
ticipation in political control is tolerated. The dominant 
attitude of negative restraint must give way to an active 
attitude of positive encouragement. As the reign of force 
gives way to one of benevolent control, the Government 
must attract rather than compel support. Modem patriot- 
ism is based upon the love of the citizen, rather than the 
obedience of the subject. Therefore constructive measures, 
what Professor Ward has aptly styled " attractive legisla* 
tion," must be enacted. 

Progressive Governments do not wait to be driven to 
action by popular pressure, but strive, in a somewhat un- 
certain way it is true, to direct progress along telic lines. 
The more enlightened the Government, the more far-seeing 
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and constructive and the more extensive is its program of 
economic and social, as well as political, legislation for the 
betterment of all classes. Even the intrenched governing 
classes in Germany followed the lead of Bismarck in his 
broad economic and social program, while in England they 
have deliberately enacted such laws as the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, and the Old-Age Pension Act. The 
United States has led in political expansion through the 
suffrage extensions of the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian polit- 
ical revivals, the enfranchisement of the negro, the granting 
of the ballot to women, and the building-up of political privi- 
leges among the Filipinos. With the recognition of equality 
of citizenship in all classes. Governments are compelled to 
accept the responsibility, not merely for training the elec* 
torate, but also for providing the opportimities necessary for 
economic and social advancement. 

The State as a telle force* This expansion of the function 
of the State to include general welfare is a part of the general 
social movement toward telic control. Biological progress 
is genetic. The plant and animal kingdoms have evolved 
through the slow-working methods of natural selection by 
which, in the struggle for existence, the fittest survived. 
The same principle has held true to a large extent for psy- 
chic progress on its lower levels. But as man has progressed, 
as he has developed reason and forethought and has applied 
them to the control of his environment and his own actions, 
he has been able in some measure to substitute for natural 
selection the more effective method of artificial selection. 
Instead of following the direct and immediate line of least 
resistance, he has learned the value of indirect means to a 
given end and of sacrificing immediate desires for the larger 
satisfaction of distant and superior rewards. In other 
words, he has developed self-consciousness, self-control, and 
self-direction. These qualities inhere not only in the Individ'- 
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ual, but also in the social group. As previously indicated 
these self-conscious, self -controlled, and self -directed groups 
enlarge in size, in solidarity, and in definiteness of aim with 
the advance of civilization. They learn more and more to 
govern themselves by indirection, reason, and telic fore- 
thought. The dominant institution of any age is the one 
most characterized by this deliberate and reasoned direction 
of its own forces. It is through the use of superior telic 
methods that the modem State has gained and holds its 
control over other institutions. Government is the largest 
concrete expression we have of social self-consciousmess, 
social self-control, and social self -direction. 

But while Government is the most important agent of the 
social body, it can maintain itself only by telic control of all 
the forces within the State. Governments in the past have 
been temporary largely because they have not maintained 
a balance between the competing institutions within their 
possible jurisdiction. Social classes, the Church, commerce, 
war, vice, luxury, or other specialized phases of society have 
been allowed to flourish until they disturbed the social equi- 
librium. The result was that instead of the Government con- 
trolling the specialized institution, the institution became 
powerful enough to control the Government. When this 
took place the ill-balanced Government toppled before the 
first storm that broke. What has held true in the past is 
likely 'to hold true in the future, and the Government that 
allows militarism, or commercialism, or imperialism, or class 
favoritism to dominate, or loses its telic insight to such an 
extent that it is unable to act as a balance-wheel of other 
social forces, is doomed. Enlightened Governments must 
be directed, not merely by the statesmanship of astute 
opportunism, but must use the constructive statesmanship 
that has vision enough to discern the trend of events and 
mould the forces of the present to meet future needs. The 
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great danger in the rapid spread of democracy lies in the 
difficulty the masses show in comprehending far-sighted 
leadership and their inability to use prevision in judging 
state policies. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the masses are not specialized, and it would seem that 
if the Governments of our great democracies of the present 
will adequately supervise mass movements by the spread of 
intelligence and well-being, the balancing force of great 
numbers ought to add stability and longevity to their lives. 
Education as the telic agent of the State. The problems 
of democracy are inseparable from the problems of educa- 
tion. The modem State is rapidly becoming democratic* 
and in order to attain stability under the new regime it 
must become telic. These ideas have not always been asso- 
ciated together, but they must be in the future if our prog- 
ress is to continue uninterrupted. Moreover, democratic 
Governments as the telic agents of society must use telic 
agencies in carrying out their policies. The leading telic 
force within the State by which it may hope to perpetuate 
itself and direct the growth of society is education. So keen 
lias been the appreciation of this fact that whenever the full 
privileges of citizenship have been widely extended, interest 
in public education has likewise become widely extended. 
From the days of Pericles to George Washington ^ it has 

^ A few excerpts, which might be almost indefinitely extended, will indi- 
cate the development of the consciousness of the need for state control of 
education: — 

"No one will doubt that the legislator should direct his attention above 
all to the education of youth, or that the neglect of education does harm to 
States. The citizen should be moulded to suit the form of government under 
which he lives. For each Government has a peculiar character which origi- 
nally formed and which continues to preserve it. The character of democ- 
racy creates democracy, and the character of oligarchy creates oligarchy; 
andalways the better the character the better the Government." (Aristotle.) 

'•For the establishment of the best schools everywhere, both for boys 
and girls, this consideration is of itself sufficient, namejy, that society, 
for the maintenance of civil order and the proper regulation of the house- 
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been recognized that the citizen participating in the Govern- 
ment should be educated; but only recently has this partici- 
pation been widely enough spread through the masses to 
make whole peoples both individually and collectively con- 
scious of the value of universal education as a state policy. 
In the United States, with our widely extended su£Prage and 
the expanding nature of the governmental services rendered, 
we are becoming more and more acutely conscious that 
citizen-training must be one of the first interests of the 
State. We are from time to time diluting the intelligence 
of the ballot by incorporating inexperienced elements into 
the electorate, and having to confront new problems by 
undertaking the management of new enterprises. The na- 
ture of our public education, therefore, becomes of vital 
concern to the State. 

hold, needs accomplished and well-trained men and women." (Martin 
Luther.) 

'* Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a Govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened." (Washington's Faretoell Address.) 

"If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization it 
expects what never was and never will be." (Thomas Jefferson.) 

'* Popular education is necessary for the preservation of those conditions 
of freedom, political and social, which are indispensable to free individual 
development. And ... no instrumentality less universal in its power and 
authority than Government can secure popular education. . . . Without 
popular education, moreover, no Government which rests upon popular 
action can long endure. The people must be schooled in the knowledge, and 
if possible in the virtues, upon which the maintenance and success of free 
institutions depend." (Woodrow Wilson.) 

"Man has, indeed, the right to govern himself, but without education he 
has not the capacity. Suffrage is not a natural right, but a privilege assigned 
to those who qualify themselves for its proper exercise in accordance with 
a standard fixed by the State. All men, except abnormals, possess the ca* 
pacity for education, and when educated have the power to govern them- 
selves and the right to take part in the government of others. Democracy 
means self-government; self-government necessitates universal educati<»i« 
and universal education can only be accomplished by free public schoob- 
under the ccmtrol of all th^ peoj^e." (Charles W. Dabxiey,) 
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Problems of citizen-training. Merely recognizing the 
necessity of education, however, does not solve its problems. 
Just how is the citizen to be educated? What is his educa- 
tion to include? What emotional attitudes, what kinds of 
knowledge, and what sort of activities should the individual 
have developed in him in order that he may become a good 
citizen? What are the types of responsibility he will have to 
meet, and what are the lines of adjustment he will have to 
make, in order to be worthy of the privileges and qualified to 
fulfil the duties of citizenship? Probably we can best get at 
these questions by treating the education the State should 
provide its citizens under the four types of training re- 
quired; that is, training for economic life, training for social 
life, training for cultural life, and training for political life. 
Some of these problems are treated more in detail elsewhere, 
but the general principles need here to be outlined. 

Training for economic life. The first requisite for the good 
citizen is capacity for self-support. As society cannot flour- 
ish independent of its economic f oimdations, so the individ- 
ual cannot safely lose sight of the economic means by which 
his expenditures are supplied. There can be no question 
with regard to the enormous contributions of the leisure 
class to the progress of civilization; but it must also not be 
forgotten that the particular members of the leisure class 
who have contributed achievements to civilization have not 
done so through leisure per se^ but through the wise use of 
leisure time in hard work. In the earlier and lower stages of 
progress there was so little appreciation of original achieve- 
ment that it was apparently necessary for the achieving 
class to exploit the masses in order to obtain freedom for 
higher pursuits. 

That system was the basis of the genetic progress which in 
the animal world leads the more fit to prey upon the less fit. 
Such a system justified slavery, which was formerly con- 
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sidered necessary as a basis for the progress of freemen. As 
we found in later days that freemen were more useful work- 
men than slaves, and have multipliied economic achievement 
by distributing the necessity of labor through more nearly 
all grades of society* so we shall find that the further dis- 
tribution of leisure to all classes by more amply rewarding 
labor and cutting down the hours of necessary work will 
likewise multiply achievement of the higher sort. This idea 
has additional corroboration in the fairly well demonstrate 
fact that genius inheres in race stock rather than in social 
classes. If the State b to substitute telic advancement for 
the slower methods of genetic advancement along economic 
lines, it must provide not merely economic opportunities for 
all, but it must provide an education that will enable the 
great mass of normal individuals to make a living without 
exhausting all of their creative energies in the process. In 
other words, it must provide a vocational training that will 
equip the individual worker to earn a living wage, and the 
inspiration to use the increased leisure additional education 
may, through improved workmanship, provide in promoting 
better economic methods and consequently increasing the 
econonyc output. 

Vocational training. The nature of this occupational 
training for the masses yet remains to be worked out, but it 
must come. Professional training has already been put upon 
a high plane, and is revolutionizing scientific processes* 
The State, however, as the educational guide of aU citizens, 
must see that the industrial training of the masses becomes 
as efficient for the work they are expected to do as profes- 
sional training is for the professional classes. Moreover, 
just as large a revolution awaits industrial processes when 
the mechanical workers are all trained for their jobs as has 
come in technical and scientific processes through the train- 
ing of professional men. State-supported schools must sup- 
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ply this training. That this fact is being recognized is evi- 
dent from the interest taken in agricultural education 
through all grades of schools, in industrial training through 
the founding of industrial and mechanical colleges, in the 
industrial work being introduced into the high schools and 
the grades, and in commercial education by the establish- 
ment of schools of commerce in our universities and colleges 
and by the introduction of commercial studies into the high 
schools and even into the grades. The prosperity of any 
nation, and its ranking position in the competitive economic 
world, will depend more and more, as civilization advances, 
upon the scientific training of all classes of its citizens. 

Training for social life. From the standpoint of the per- 
manence and well-being of the State, training for social life 
ranks next to training for economic life. Many of the most 
pressing problems of the State are social. Just as economic 
progress is founded upon the intelligence of the mass of 
workers, so social progress is dependent upon the distribu- 
tion of social intelligence among all classes. The Slite may 
set standards of social conduct, but if they are to be made 
permanent realities, the masses must be trained to accept 
and exemplify them. A nation's status is no longer fixed by 
the ideals of the few, but by the social standards, social cus- 
toms, and social practices of the many. The social morality 
of the few cannot save a nation; the social shortcomings of 
the many may wreck it. If family life, social intercourse, 
and institutional relations are on a low plane we may expect 
society to stagnate. The fall of many a State may be and 
has been attributed to the decay of healthful social life, and, 
in our more intimate and mutually dependent social organ- 
ization of the present, social morality and stability are more 
imjiortant than ever before. 

Social education. The complexity and freedom of our 
modem social life make special training all the more neces- 
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sary. Cooperation is demanded on every hand. Social rela- 
tions are more or less indiscriminate and unsupervised. 
Choice in marriage is becoming more and more voluntary. 
Home life and discipline are becoming democratic, and fam- 
ily solidarity is based on love and good-will rather than on 
force. All of these things, together with others that might 
be added, create a social situation that is new and threat- 
ening. Pessimists are not wanting who feel that our racial 
inheritance is in danger. They point out that divorce is 
growing rapidly, many kinds of crime are increasing, and 
parental and social responsibility seem to be weakening. 
Likewise it is shown that society is dying out at the top. 
Altogether it is not difficult to paint a dark picture which 
would be wholly true were there not new curative agencies 
at work. But there are many of these, and social education 
through the schools is by no means the least. 

Coeducation. Probably the most important phase of this 
social education comes through coeducational schools. 
/Practically all public schools and an increasing number of 
' all others are coeducational, and they will doubtless sore- 
/ main. Social freedom is there justified by its works. Where 
/ sex differences are n6t emphasized, and natural relations are 
fostered between boys and girls, a spirit of independence 
and self-control is built up which demands and justifies 
social freedom. But mere juxtaposition and the consequent 
■ ' association between boys and girls are insufficient. Specific 
/ social training is needed. This is being brought about in the 
schools by stimulating and carefidly supervising healthful 
extra-classroom associations. Chaperonage is becoming a 
new art in our modem free society. Social poise, social ini- 
tiative, and social adaptability are inspired by the stimulus 
of constant social contact; but a full measure of personal 
agreeableness and social morality require the additional 
stimulus of careful cultivation. 
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Domestic economy. That indirect methods of social cul- 
ture and control need to be supplemented by direct teaching 
is recognized in the public schools, as shown by the growth 
of the domestic arts as subjects of school study. Every state 
imiversity and most of the coeducational colleges have given 
domestic economy academic standing, and have provided 
well-equipped laboratories and a growing teaching staff to 
direct the courses offered. All progressive mixed or girls* 
high schools are now teaching the domestic arts, and these 
arts are also growing in importance as elementary-school 
studies. Domestic architecture, household sanitation, home 
furnishing, sewing, cooking, millinery, drafting and design, 
nursing, baby culture, home and social courtesy, manners, 
and morals are taught in the classroom and practice lab- 
oratory. Just as telic direction of education by the State 
demands vocational training for men, so it likewise demands 
domestic training for women. In so far as the welfare of the 
State depends upon a wholesome and progressive society, 
it must provide social education as a prophylactic against 
domestic disintegration, vice, selfishness, snobbery, and 
anti-social individualism. 

Training for cultural life. The third necessary phase of 
state education is avocational, or cultural. Every good citi- 
zen should be not only self-supporting and socially adjust- 
able, but he should possess cultural interests. It is the extra 
increment of avocational utilitarianism, added to vocational 
success, that makes society progressive. The leisure class 
contributes to progress only as it elevates avocational inter- 
ests into vocational accomplishments. A large share of the 
orators, painters, writers, statesmen, musicians, inventors, 
scientists, and philosophers who have made original con- 
tributions to society have done so by virtue of serious work 
along avocational lines. Many of them, including such men 
as Darwin, Spencer, Bismarck, Gladstone, and Roosevelt, 
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have had no vocations, but many others, such as col- 
lege professors, physician-scientists, and lawyer-statesmen* 
have carried on vocational activities at the time they were 
making their avocational contributions. Inventors, artists, 
and litSrateurs often do their best work for little pay and 
make their living by more ephemeral labors. As leisure is 
spread through the masses under modem improved condi- 
tions, avocations that are culturally useful must be given 
them and they must be inspired to employ them in both self- 
improvement and community betterment. 

Evolution toward refinement. Human evolution shows 
two fundamental tendencies, one toward strength, and the 
other toward refinement. The one is predominantly physi- 
cal and material, the other predominantly spiritual. While 
the spiritual is conditioned upon the material, — that is, 
spiritual elevation is dependent on material contentment, 
— an individual or a nation is judged in the long run by the 
higher standard of spiritual achievement. Just as in bio- 
logical and physiological evolution the end in view seems 
to be an increase in the complexity and sensitiveness of nerv- 
ous organization, so in social evolution the goal aimed at 
seems to be the advancement of the race by a constant in- 
crease of the domination of the higher sentiments and reason 
over the lower appetites and instincts. One of the legiti- 
mate fears for the democratic State is that it will not suffi- 
ciently recognize the value of refinement as an end of life, 
and therefore will fail to provide generously the means of 
cultural education to chasten and refine the spirit. 

Education in the arts. For advancing the cultural ideal, 
education in all the arts of life must be fostered. Training 
in the practical arts must be given, that they may be con- 
tinually refined and elevated toward the fine arts. Training 
in the fine arts must be given, that they may become more 
productive and efficient. It must be made the business of 
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the State to see that both of these refinmg agencies are 
made as universal as is possible. History estimates the cul- 
ture of all States by the tastes and standards of its citizens, 
and, since modem States have conferred full citizenship 
upon the masses, future generations will use mass-culture as 
the basis of judgment. What is more specifically important 
to us, however, is that cultural progress in a democratic 
State is dependent no less upon cultural distribution than 
upon cultural achievement. Still further, as we have shown 
with reference to general achievement, cultural achievement 
will be slow or rapid very much in proportion to the number 
of people who are given the training and opportunity to do 
cultural work. Taste, artistic ability, and spiritual inspira** 
lion are not confined to any artificial social or economic 
dass, but are found in every stratum of society. The raising 
of the general plane of artistic living should be the cultural 
aim of the State. 

Means of cultural education are rapidly being popular- 
ized. Museums of art and science, libraries, entertainment 
halls, athletic clubs, and cultural organizations are every- 
where springing up. Direct avocational training is now 
found in all of the public schools. Music, art, literature, the 
drama, dancing, and other means of physical culture are 
taught alike in the college, the secondary, and the elemen- 
tary school. A foundation is thus being laid by the diffusion 
of the elements of cultiu^ for the era of artistic attainment 
that must inevitably follow. 

Training for political life. From the standpoint of the 
State, education for political participation would be more 
imx>ortant than for the three types of activity just discussed 
were it not for the fact that political training is a secondaiy 
function of each of the other types. Economic intelligence 
is the outgrowth of training for vocational life, social in- 
telligence of training for social life, and cultural intelli- 
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gence of training for avocational life. These three phases of 
intelligence form the best foundation on which to build 
political intelligence. All political action, except that deal- 
ing with the mere structure and outer form of government, 
demands a knowledge of one of the other phases of life. It 
remains, however, for the State to protect itself by guaran- 
teeing that each citizen, and particularly each voter, shall 
gain a knowledge of his responsibiUties to the Government, 
and the methods of exercising those responsibilities, and 
that he develop a proper attitude toward its varied activities. 
The good citizen must not only obey the law; he must help 
to make and enforce it. Consequently explicit training is 
required along political as well as along the other lines. 

As economic education is inseparable from the serious 
pursuit of an occupation, whether from necessity or choice, 
so political education is inseparable from participation in 
politics. Efficient government is probably in more danger 
from indifference than from either ignorance or fraud. It 
requires a rousing campaign in the leading nations of the 
world to bring out much more than three fourths of the 
possible vote. Most elections in the United States, especi- 
ally where inherited prejudices cannot be aroused, are con- 
ducted with less than that percentage of the citizens taking 
the trouble to go to the polls. Party government demands a 
willingness on the part of the average man to sacrifice petty 
interests and prejudices to the larger ideals of the group, 
to unite with others in a party representing chosen policies, 
and the loyal following of able leadership. The fickleness of 
democracies is proverbial, and it takes constant participa- 
tion in political discussion and political activities to build 
up inhibitive tendencies against the wiles of the demagogue. 
No statement could be truer than that the cure for democ- 
racy is more democracy. 

But party loyalty may become either a fetish or a term of 
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reproach, either of which attitudes is equally reprehensible. 
Party government has proved itself the most efficient means 
of political control in democratic countries, but it is im- 
possible without a fair degree of party fealty. Yet overem- 
phasis upon party regularity paves the way for the party 
boss and " invisible government." Moreover, it frequently 
leads to the control of state policies by designing but well- 
organized interests which are able to contribute freely to 
campaign funds and to support well-managed lobbies. On 
the other hand, chronic independence would reduce dem- 
ocratic government to chaos. Only political education 
can enable the State to establish and maintain a balance 
between the radical and conservative forces in society 
and between the " mugwump " and the " stand-patter " in 
politics. 

The social sciences. In order to preserve political bal- 
ance the indirect education of political participation needs 
to be supplemented by specific instruction in the schools. 
For this purpose the social sciences — history, political 
science, law, economics, and sociology — furnish the most 
direct preparation. They provide a fund of practical knowl- 
edge concerning government, past and present, and a train- 
ing in the application of this knowledge to current poUtical 
issues. History furnishes a broad perspective for the study 
of any problem of government, and a good historical train- 
ing is the best antidote to either hardened conservatism 
or blatant radicalism. Political science furnishes a sound 
basis for critical judgment of the form, function, and struc- 
ture of government. The study of law gives a technical 
understanding of legal systems and provides a basis for. 
practical work in lawmaking and interpretation. Econom- 
ics deals with business principles and practices and lays the 
foundation of intelligent economic legislation and control. 
Sociology analyzes the forces and movements and princi- 
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pies of social relationship, and thus illumines the pathway 
of social legislation. All of these together furnish a basis 
for the scientific treatment of governmental problems. 
They are of recent origin as general educational studies, 
and their popularization is already beginning to show in the 
rapid increase of political intelligence and the idea of effi- 
ciency in governmental administration. 

Heretofore the social sciences have been mainly confined 
to the universities and colleges. They have been o£Pered to 
the selected and chosen few, and they are still unnecessarily 
academic, but they are now making their way rapidly into 
the high schools and the grades. As they are made more 
concrete and practical further progress will be made toward 
giving all future citizens a modicum of training in each. 
History and political science have already descended to the 
elementary school, and are more and more being taught in 
their applied aspects. Commercial and elementary law and 
economics are now found in our most progressive high 
schools. Sociology is being simplified for high-school use 
and will soon take its place beside the others in the public 
schools. Since these studies are so closely related, efforts 
are being made to correlate them for school use and develop 
a coherent basis for the political training they ought to 
provide. There seems to be no reason for believing that 
the social sciences cannot be brought within the capacity 
and interest of children as early as the natural sciences 
are through nature study, and it is certain that a scientific 
attitude toward government thus early engendered would 
do much toward stimulating better citizenship. Before 
popular government can reach a high degree of eflSciency it 
must begin, during childhood, the specific training for citi- 
zenship which it later expects its mature citizens to use in 
political control. 

Nationalistic education. The four types of training above 
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outlined form the basis for a complete system of state edu- 
cation. No State which hopes to keep in the forefront of 
twentieth-century progress can afford to neglect any one of 
them. In fact it can be stated with confidence that the na- 
tion which develops in the first half of the century the best 
combination of these types, together with an efficient ad- 
ministration of them, will before the close of the centuiy, be 
exercising the most dominant influence in the leadership 
and direction of civilization. But this education must be 
general, collective, and national. Says Herbert Croly : — 

Back of the problem of educating the individual lies the problem 
of collective education. . • • The good average American usually 
wishes to accomplish ezclusivdy by individual education a result 
which must be partly accomplished by national education. The 
nation, like the individual, must go to school; and the national 
school is not a lecture hall or a library. Its schooling consists 
chiefly in experimental collective action aimed at the realizatipn 
of the collective purpose. . • . No process of merely individual 
education can accomplish the work of collective education, because 
the nation is so much more than a group of individuals. Individ- 
uals can be " uplifted " without ** uplifting " the nation, because the 
nation has an individuality of its own, which cannot be increased 
without the consciousness of collective responsibilities and the 
collective official attempt to redeem them. . . . The nation can do 
much to aid individual education; but the best aid within its 
power is to offer to the individual a really formative and inspiring 
opportunity for public service.^ 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. Outline specifically the ways in which govenunent affects or has 
affected your school. , 

2. Compare the Government of Germany and that of the United States, 
with reference to the extent of the control each exercises over its 
citisens. 

8. Illustrate the growth of nationalism by tracing the imion of the vari- 
ous sections of France into a national State. Similarly trace the rise 
of nationalbm in the United States. 

— ^^— ^"^ ■ ' III! I ■ I I » — »^ 

^ Herbert Croly, The Promise of American Life^ p. 407... 
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4. Show the growth of internationalism by tracing the development o^ 
international law. Does it seem probable that international free trad^ 
will be adopted by the close of the twentieth century? 

5. What reasons can you give for believing that the United States will 
be a long-lived nation? 

6. Make a list of the constructive legislative measures enacted during 
the Wilson Administration. Do the same for the last session of the 
Legislature in your State. 

7. What are the arguments for and against making the national Commis- 
sioner of Education a member of the President's Cabinet? 

8. What are the arguments for and against the creation of a national 
university? 

0. Why have States been more interested in medical, legal, and engineer- 
ing education than in industrial education? Do you think this will 
continue? If not, why not; and if so, why? 

10. Why has a curriculum especially adapted to the education €i women 
not been worked out? Do you think that in large cities special boys* 
and girls* high schools will become more numerous? What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of such schools? 

11. Could a course teaching social form, manners, and courtesy be made 
eCFective in your school? Ought such a course to count toward grad- 
uation? 

12. What means are provided for avocational education in your school? 
Are there others needed? What suggestions can you make for im- 
provement in the work offered? 

13. What percentage of the students in your school are actively interested 
in politics? What percentage constantly read political news or keep 
informed upon political issues? 

14. Are the social sciences in your institution taught with the conscious 
purpose of training citizens? 

15. Is the ordinary civics taught in the public schools "practical"? How 
would you improve it? 

16. Do the four types of training suggested in the text seem to you to 
cover all phases of the education a State should provide? Under which 
head would you place physics, chemistry, and biology? Classify the 
various departments of your school under the four heads? 

17. In which ones, if any, do you think the United States excels other 
leading nations? Along which of these four lines is the greatest prog- 
ress being made in your community? 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY, AND ITS RELATION 

TO EDUCATION 

The trend toward democraqr* From the first horde-like 
assemblages of human beings, social organization has stead* 
ily increased in complexity through the continuous exten- 
sion of group relationships. These complex relationships 
liave been fostered and vitalized by the universal trend 
toward democracy. Probably no other subject has received 
80 much attention among recent thinkers and writers, nor 
I has any other movement been more conspicuous and domi- 
I nating. Every phase of our associated life is influenced by 
I it, and every institution is being overhauled to meet its 
I imperatives. 

I It is this growth of democracy that is speeding up the rate 
of social change which is so evident in our day. The forward 
rush of economic and social democracy was so overwhelming 
about the middle of the eighteenth century that historians 
have called the era the Industrial Revolution; but progress 
then was slow compared with recent advances. Economic 
and social change must now keep pace with the automobile, 
the transcontinental express, the telephone, the wireless 
telegraph, and the aeroplane. Science, art, business organi- 
zation, political programs, and social selection are all being 
democratized and used in constant reorganizations of exist- 
ing society. 
Above all other institutions, the schools must recognize 
f the principles of this dynamic democratic change. They 
must deal with impetuous, forward-looking youth, ever im- 
patient with static conditions. Education must move, must 
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be aggressive and progressive. Teachers need a certain 
wholesome conservatism to balance the radicalism of youtb. 
but this necessity has led them in the past to overstress In- 
stitutional reverence, and to cling too tenaciously to tradi* 
tional culture and time-honored customs. As never before, 
'however, educators are now breaking through the shell of 
convention and facing present-day problems with courage 
and straightforwardness. As their mission has become civic 
and their clientele has broadened, they have had to deal 
with and understand the whole public; consequently they 
have been Infected with the democratic virus of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

The ideal of democracy. Taken In its widest meaning as ! 
the development of the physical, mental, and moral welfare 
of all of the people, democracy may be called the goal of civ- 
ilization. Every great sociologist from Comte to GIddings 
and Small and Cooley has dwelt upon the democratic trend 
of society from its beglnnmg. This trend appears in every 
field of endeavor — political, economic, social, moral. In the 
long process of evolution from primitive savagery, through 
barbarism and civilization toward enlightenment, there has 
been a leveling-up of Individual units In each social group 
and of groups in the larger social wholes. The dictum that 
all men are bom equal is not and never can be true in an 
organic sense. Equality is a misnomer when applied to sen* 
tient beings. Nicholas Murray Butler has well said that 
" Nature knows no such thing as equality." But there is an 
eternal tendency toward the equilibration of the forces of 
nature and of life. In organized society this takes the form 
of securing for each individual and each class comparatively 
equal rights, privileges, and opportunities to make the most 
of whatever possibilities nature or circumstances have 
provided. 

The evolution of political democraqr* The evolution of 
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democracy is most readily seen in the political world. 

Among primitive men rulership belonged largely to the 

physically strong. Early government was dictatorial. The 

Oriental monarchies were all autocratic and despotic. From 

autocracy to oligarchy was a natural step, but it took ages to 

make it. Just as the select few were able to wrest power 

from the despot, so the struggling aristocracies of Greece 

and Rome, the Middle Ages, and the early modem era were 

able gradually to gain the ascendancy over a few oligarchical 

rulers. At the beginning of the nineteenth century political 

power in the leading nations of Euroi>e was still in the hands 

of a very small minority. Even in the United States large 

groups of substantial men of full age were denied the right 

to vote. It took two successive waves of political agitation 

to remove the property, tax, and religious qualifications for 

the suffrage, and this was not done until the middle of the 

century. A great war was then necessary to secure the 

nominal enfranchisement of the negroes, and it will prob* 

ably take several more generations to secure a real ballot for 

them. 

It required three similar waves of reform to approach 
manhood suffrage in England, which was accomplished by 
the Gladstone Liberals only a generation ago. Like struggles 
were necessary in France to gain a voice in the Government, 
first for the bourgeoisie, and later for the common people. 
Russia shows the struggle still at white heat in the efforts of 
the peasants to gain a share of power in the Duma, and to 
give the Duma a controlling voice in the Government. And 
m all of these countries the attainment of the suffrage is 
only a preliminary step to real democracy, or the attain- 
ment of a Government "of the people, by the people, and 
for the people." This cannot be complete until the voters 
of all classes are trained to practically equal intelligence and 
independence in casting the ballot. 
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The expanding service rendered by Government An- 
other method of showmg the growth of political democracy 
is to analysse the field and aim of Grovemment. Primitive 
Governments strove only to protect the persons of subjects. 
When this function became fairly well administered, that of 
protecting property was undertaken. As political control im- 
proved along these lines, positive or constructive legislation 
was undertaken. Ameliorative regulations were made to 
develop the individual, and to stimulate economic endeavor. 
Government then gradually assumed authority over the 
dependent, the defective, and the delinquent classes, over 
education, and over many other phases of personal welfare. 
It likewise extended its economic sphere by attempting the 
control of commerce and industry. -The postal service was 
taken over, and banking and transportation were regu* 
lated. To-day there is scarcely a phase of our business life 
where indirect governmental regulation or direct govern- 
mental control is not evident. This movement has been 
most prominent in Australia, Denmark, and parts of Ger- 
many, but it is becoming more and more prevalent every- 
where. Formerly the citizen voted only for representatives, 
few of them, and very seldom. Now he votes for both men 
and measures, much and often, and the day seems not far 
distant when he will be called upon to take a vital part in 
much direct legislation, even in large countries like the 
United States. Democracy means, not only the rule of 
many, but the rule over many things, and along both these 
lines we may count on continued progress. 

Economic democracy. Economic evolution shows just as 
striking a democratic advance as does political evolution. 
When the first savage fashioned the first rude weapon or 
tool, the first bit of capital was created. It was a monopoly. 
Prom that day to the present the store of the world's wealth 
has been increasing. Each century adds to the accumulated 
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store of buildings^ machinery, transportation, and produc* 
live facilities. The day of want is pushed farther in advance. 
While the savage continually faced starvation, it has been 
calculated that the reserve store of the world's goods is now 
large enough, if it could be capitalized into the sort of com- 
modities needed, to run the world more than five years. 
And every unit of this capital adds to the productive capac- 
ity of the present day. While it is still very unevenly dis- 
tributed, every individual is nevertheless able to live better 
by virtue of its existence. The organization of industry is 
such that every agent of production — land, labor, and 
capital — is able to draw an ever-increasing rettun for its 
contribution. It is frequently stated, and careful analysis 
will show its truth, that the day laborer of to-day is able to 
live better and to get a greater amount and variety of both 
necessities and luxuries than the mediseval lord of the 
manor. Economic equality is the dream of the unfit; but 
the trend toward economic democracy appears in every 
phase of our modem industrial world. 

Exploitation* That exploitation still exists is quite evi- 
dent, but it must be remembered that exploitation once 
took the form of cannibalism, then slavery, then serfdom, 
and it remains to-day only in the advantage of the proper- 
tied class over free workmen. Moreover, this superiority is 
being overcome in a number of ways. Down to the last few 
centuries the lowest class of society bore almost the whole 
burden of govenmient. Prior to the modem era the exclu- 
sive classes, with a few exceptions, have scarcely thought of 
paying ordinary taxes, and up to the nineteenth centiuy 
they generally succeeded in shifting the burden to the poor. 
No line of democratic progress is more evident in recent 
generations than the changing of the basis of taxation, 
through property, income, and inheritance taxes, so that 
ability to pay will be its test, and wealth will bear a greater 
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proportion of the increasing burden of state ente^rises« 
This, together with the organization of the ill-paid dassea^ 
and their increasing intelligence and advancing plane of 
living, will enable theiQ to force a wider distribution of 
economic prosperity and a more equable distribution of 
property. 

The advance of social democraqr* The growth of social 
democracy is evident in the decreased reverence for biologi- 
cal caste. A caste system like that of India is an anomaly 
in our age, although it is merely typical of the societaiy 
organization of the ancient world. Hereditary classes and 
classes closed to the ranks below were the rule. Mediaeval 
and early modem European society consisted of a regular 
hierarchy, with almost impassable barriers separating class 
from class. This was evident even in the clergy, where men 
of common birth rose to positions of honor with extreme * 
difficulty. So closely were the privileges of birth held that 
it took centuries of struggle to break their defenses and 
destroy their power. In England the dominance of the 
royal family was first overthrown, and then the supremacy 
of the privileged lords was undermined. Titles still exist, 
but they are comparatively empty honors, carrying but 
little power and but few privileges. Lords must meet at the 
council table with day laborers like John Bums, who sits 
unabashed in their presence. In Germany, the chief inter- 
nal political struggle is to establish the supremacy of the 
Reichstag, the people's representative organ, over the 
nonresponsible Grovemment and the privileged Bundesrath. [ 
Everywhere the class distinctions based upon birth are 
becoming less important than those based upon merit. A 
scientist, an artist, an author, or a reformer has a national 
and an international reputation that forms an entrSe to all 
circles and positions in society t 

This revolt against birth is especially conspicuous in new 
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oountriesy and within frontier society. Nevertheless, it had 
to be fought out in the United States, as elsewhere. John 
Adams wrote a book in which he urged that the Govern- 
ment should remain in the hands of "" the rich, the able, and 
the well-bom." The early distinctions between a " gentle- 
man " and a " conmioner " were strictly enforced. Where 
tradition was not strong enough, laws were enacted to con- 
trol dress, manners, and precedence. Andrew Jackson rode 
into the Presidency on a popular democratic upheaval that 
was as much a revolt against the rule of birth and ari3tocra- 
tic culture as it was political. We are leading the world in an 
effort to open up all classes and positions to people of every 
grade. A stratified society is natural and will continue to 
exist, but there is an unchangeable tendency to substitute 
real worth for artificial selection in determining class stand- 
ing. Social democracy is following close on the heels of 
political and economic democracy. 

Democraqr of culture. From the standpoint of culture 
democratic progress has been equally great. Books were 
formerly for the few. They were expensive, and many of the 
best were in a foreign tongue. Libraries were small, scarce, 
and inaccessible. Literature was written for the cultivated 
elect, and confined to a few classical forms. Now there are 
styles of literature adapted to every taste, and libraries 
open to the public in every respectable town. Magazines 
are published by the million, and are within the reach of the 
average family purse. Newspapers are published in every 
community. Cheap postage has made letter-writing a 
eommon art. Communication through written and printed 
forms has become so nearly universal that it is difficult for 
us to conceive what a new thing it is, and how such a large 
portion of the civilized world formerly got along without it. 

Nor is the popularization of the other arts far behind that 
of letters. Access to varied forms of music is quite general* 
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ne number of musical instruments has been vastly mul- 
tiplied, and their prices so reduced as to bring them within 
the range of even the poor. Public concerts, school training, 
and the phonograph are elevating musical taste and making 
music a highly democratic art. Reproductions of the works 
of great painters, illustrated magazines and newspapers, 
and the use of decorative art in the home have popularized 
the color arts. Taste in sculpture, landscape art, and archi- |^ 
tecture is gradually descending to the multitudes. In short, 
the cultural progress of the masses is so great that it is not 
unreasonable to expect that in a few generations the fine 
arts will be socialized to such an extent that they will be an 
almost equal inheritance of the poor and the rich. 

Other phases of democraqr* Various other struggles 
toward democracy might be traced along religious, legal, 
customary, and institutional lines. In eveiy phase of life, 
exclusiveness, privilege, and artificial distinctions are dis- 
appearing. Social organization grows increasingly complex 
and inclusive along four lines. It extends over ever enlarg- 
ing masses; it takes on continually widening functions 
within the mass groups; it is carried on by increasing num- 
bers of people composing the groups; and it aims to benefit 
more and more nearly all the classes within the group boun- 
daries. The "federation of the world " is a far distant 
dream; but the democratization of human society which has 
been going on through the ages will lead us ever nearer to it. 
Democracy in education. The relation of education to 
this democratic trend in human society is direct and funda- 
mental. Education and democracy are bound up in an 
unending chain of mutual cause and effect. Each idea de- 
mands and fosters the other. More democracy means more 
general education, and more general education means more 
universal democracy. They are both mass movements, and 
for mass treatment. A real democracy cannot exist 
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without universal education, and universal education can- 
not be obtained except in a democracy. Democratic educa- 
tion must be of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
It cannot be given from above. Philosophers and teachers 
and reformers cannot impart it. They are merely leaders, 
not the enshrined embodiments of wisdom to be worshiped 
from afar. 

Grerman education has obtained practically universal lit- 
eracy, but it is instruction given from above for definite 
economic and military purposes, and fails to function in 
lifting the masses of her people appreciably above those of 
surrounding countries. Before that superiority can be ob- 
tained the system must be made democratic. It must be the 
kind of education the people want, accepted and inspired 
from within, and headed toward the all-round development 
of a free and enlightened people, self-governed and self- 
directed. To be really educated, a people must have initi- 
ative, a certain amount of personal independence, and the 
ability to organize the social structure on such a basis that 
they will be able, not only to multiply achievement, but to 
spread its benefits throughout the body politic. The Ger- 
man educational system has developed technical and expert 
leadership and a willingness to follow it never before 
equaled, but it has failed to develop the mass movements 
and cooperation necessary to the highest accomplishment. 

The dead-level theory. Until very recently democracy 
has been feared in education, and some educators stiU 
inveigh against it. De Tocqueville, Lecky, and others 
expounded the " dead-level " theory of poUtical democracy 
which has been carried over into education. According to 
this theory the great masses of the people are common- 
place, and a government or social organization carried on 
by majorities must be commonplace and ill-directed. If 
laws and institutions are made by the common people they. 
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win be adapted to their ideas and needs, and will fail to 
stimulate the better classes. John Burrou^is points out that 
''constant intercooununication, the friction of travd, of 
streets, of books, of newspapers, make us all alike." We are 
reminded that dialects are disappearing, local customs are 
being crushed, habits are being mechanized, tastes are 
becoming standardized, and that the varied Aesthetic and 
ethical ideals which have formed an experimental labora- 
tory of progressive principles is disappearing. Education 
for the masses, it is said, must be quantitative, and there* 
fore quality will necessarily be sacrified. Where all are edu- 
cated in the same system the standard will have to be 
adapted to the majority, and this will tend to establish a 
dead level of mediocrity. 

It should be remembered, however, that natural selection 
is at work along social and educational lines as well as in the 
biological world. The masses naturally follow leaders who 
represent their better ideals. These leaders everywhere 
have an influence on public sentiment out of all proportion 
to their numbers. They are the ones who carry on the disH 
cussions which form the raw materials out of which public 
opinion b manufactured. The masses do not choose the 
most original thinkers or the most radical reformers as 
leaders. Neither do they always choose the best means to a 
desired end. But they choose as wise leaders as they can 
follow, and as good a policy as their intelligence can com- 
prehend. Mass progress may be slow, but it is sure, and the 
early fears for democratic rule are fast disappearing before 
the actual accomplishments of popularly controlled States. 

Democratic selection. Likewise progressive peoples have 
a habit of sifting out the best customs and dialects and 
ideals for standardization. We have lost some of the experi- 
mental value of difference in isolated individuals and re- 
mote communities, but we have gained the intensive forces 
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dp initiative, emulation, and competition in our busy centers 
of work and play and social struggle. The culturists who 
condemn the quality of the " new education " have yet to 
prove that the type demanded by the masses is less worth 
while than the old, or that it fails to recognize and develop 
special talent. Highly organized education, which is pos* 
sible only in large groups, would seem to be not only stimu- 
lating to intense effort and high endeavor, but, as in the 
industrial world, the division of labor and the specializa- 
tion it permits would maice for originality and particular 
achievement. 

Moreover, as education is imiversalized a new idea or 
achievement quickly spreads. Formerly they might be 
buried for generations in an obscure locality. Many of the 
great inventions and discoveries of the human mind re- 
mained hidden for centuries behind a type of Chinese exclu- 
sion. Christianity needed the organization and world con- 
tacts of the Roman Empire to carry it beyond the Judean 
hills. With universal education and world conmiunication 
an achievement becomes a world possession in a few hours. 
Progress thus becomes contagious. All the world is heir 
of the specialized development of any of its parts. Instead 
of breeding mediocrity, universal democratic education in- 
spires all classes, and when of the right sort will lead the 
survival of the fittest to result in the survival of the best. 

Achievements of the common people. Another factor 
which must be taken into account in democratic education 
is in the achievements of the so-called common classes. 
Many of the best inventions, the highest works of art, and 
the greatest reforms are the product of people rising from 
the mass. Men like Huss, Luther, Latimer, Davy, Kant, 
Laplace, Lenbach, Haydn, Bach, Bums, Bunyan, Shake- 
speare, Wolsey, Walpole, and John Bright, as well as Frank- 
lin» Webster, Lincoln, and a host of other great Americans 
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who have left their impress upon our national progress, 
show quite clearly the breadth and strengdi and power et 
accomplishment of those of common birth. Lester F. Ward, 
in his Applied Sociology, has shown comprehensively and 
conclusively that talent and genius are present in all classes 
almost equally, and that general education and freedom of 
opportunity will bring it to the surface. A number of studies 
of genius, notably that of Francis Galton and of M. Odin, 
have also shown that genius thrives in the great centers of 
population. London and Paris and other populous districts, 
where organization is complex and competition stimulating 
and inspiring, contribute much more freely to the ranks of 
genius than do the same numbers of people in sparsely set- 
tled communities. Contrary to a traditional belief the city 
is shown to be not only the Mecca of leaders of thought, but 
the best place as well in which to be bom. The chances of 
great accomplishment are enhanced by the better educa- 
tional facilities and the group inspiration within the reach 
of all classes of the people. 

Evolutionary nature of achievement. An analysis of the 
nature of achievement itself also shows the value of mass 
development. Every great undertaking is the result of 
social, as well as of individual, work. World-conquering 
ideas do not spring full-grown from the brain of individual 
men. They are accretions from many sources, or genetic 
developments of a series of thinkers and workers. Great 
men mierely form the crests of waves of advancement. The 
discovery of America was the outgrowth of an era of explora- 
tion and adventure, and must have taken place shortly if 
Columbus had never been bom. A number of inventors, each 
building upon the success of his predecessor, were necessary 
to perfect the steam engine. The heavier-than-air flying 
machine has been a process of invention, and only now 
shows promise of becoming commercially useful. Slavery 
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in America would have been abolished without Lincoln. 
Martin Luther with his theses was only an episode in the 
foundation of Protestantism. The more scientists, artists, 
statesmen, and reformers at work, other things being equal, 
the greater the advancement along any and every line. 
Whatever will increase the number of thinkers, innovators, 
and achieving leaders will increase progress. Every exten- 
sion of educational opportunity will aid in the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, and the more social and cooperative 
the training the greater will be that progress. 

Democratic nature of present world problems. One other 
phase of democratic education should be suggested here. 
The leading movements in every nation to-day are clustered 
about some form of popular control. Problems like that of 
more detailed and effective regulation of private business, 
as in the trust problem in the United States; collective 
ownership and operation of public utilities, such as the 
telegraph, the telephone, gas and lighting service, traction 
service, railroads, insurance, and pensions; Lish, Polish, 
colonial, and municipal home rule; direct legislation 
through the initiative, referendum, and recall; the extension 
and guarding of suffrage privileges; international organiza- 
tions for the promotion of scientific knowledge, peaceful 
intercourse, and general good-will, — such problems are 
typical, and many of them are universal. They are new in 
the world's history, and indicate the spread of interest and 
intelligence among the common people. Whatever we may 
think of the outcome, the masses are rising and demanding 
control, and they now have the power to get it. 

Necessity for a wide distribution of intelligence. What is 
true in governmental affairs is not less true of social and in- 
stitutional affairs. As was formerly pointed out, there is a 
universal struggle to undermine artificial social distinctions 
and privileged orders. Popular control and public support 
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is demanded in charitable and eleemosynary institutions. 
Ecclesiastical independence is growing everywhere in the 
Protestant churches, and even the centralized hierarchy of 
the Roman Church is losing something of its pontifical dom- 
ination. The supremacy of aristocratic centers of learning, 
such as Oxford and Cambridge, and Harvard and Yale, is 
disappearing before the rise of democratic city, state, and 
national universities and research foundations. Our funda- 
mental public-school problems center about efforts to make 
education attractive and profitable to all classes, particu- 
larly the poor, the alien, and the deficient. None of these 
governmental, economic, and institutional problems can be 
solved merely by producing great men. They depend also 
upon the wide distribution of intelligence. The masses must 
be inspired and trained to act together in party and class 
organizations. This can be done only by recognizing fully 
the democratic nature of education, and by giving the child, 
from his earliest years, abundant practice in cooperative 
activities in ever-enlarging groups. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. Compare the great inventions that led to the Industrial Revolution 
with those of the past half-century. 

2. Read chapter xn in A. R. Wallace's The Wonderful Century, and com- 
pare the achievements of the nineteenth century with those of all 
previous centuries. 

S. Compare the school-teacher of to-day with the teacher of half a cen- 
tury ago, and note specifically the differences. 

4. Illustrate N. M. Butler's statement that "Nature knows no such 
thing as equality.'^ 

5. Make a study of the extension of popular suffrage in England and 
France. (See F. A. Ogg, Civilization in Contemporary Europe,) 

6. Make a similar study of the growth of popular suffrage in the United 
States. (See A. B. Hart, Actiud Government.) 

7. What is your State Government doing now for its citizens that it was 
not doing a quarter of a century ago? Your city? 

8. Illustrate the fact that your generation is living better than its 
grandparents did? 
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9. Is there a greater difference between the rich man and the average 
man in your community than there was a generation ago? 

10. Show specifically that the boys and girls oi to-day have greater access 
to the fine arts than did their ancestors. 

11. Illustrate by examples from our national history that the common 
people are wise judges of leaders. (See discussion of the contribution 
of the masses: C. H. Cooley's Social Organization, chap, xm.) 

12. Mention some great inventions oi early ages that remained unused 
because of popular ignorance or superstition. 

13. Illustrate by the development of the automobile that complex inven- 
tions are developed gradually. 

14. Why is the genius lonesome? Would popular understanding of his 
work make him more efficient in performing original work? 

15. Show the relation between education and the use of the initiative 
and referendum. 

16. Does democracy demand popular election of technical officials, such 
as state supreme judges and state school superintendents? 
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CHAPTER X 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN SCHOOL 

The general sociological phases of the school as an institu- 
tion have been brought out in connection with the discus- 
sion of other institutions. Before passing to the application 
)f the sociological point of view to our specific educational 
problems, however, it is necessary to get a connected view 
)f educational history, and of the evolution of our modem 
school systems. 

Informal education. It should be remembered in ap- 
proaching the study of educational evolution that it did not 
begin with the schools. Informal education, as shown among 
savage and barbarous peoples, existed for thousands of 
years before any formal system of training was established. 
Training of the yoimg which must be recognized as educa- 
tion exists even among animals. Conscious training is a 
human product, however, and educational systems exist 
only among civilized peoples. Savage and barbarian educa- 
tion — even that of early civilization as well — was irregu- 
lar and uncertain, while that of advanced society is fully 
mstitutionalized. Many valuable lessons might be learned 
from the naturalistic training of the savage; but there are 
many more important ones at hand, and so we may well 
confiine our present inquiry to developments within the 
period of recorded history, following the trend of education 
as a consciously recognized institution. 

The fundamentals in educational evolution. There have 
been three fundamental lines of advance in our educational 
development. These are, first, the extension of educational 
advantages from the select classes to the masses; second, a 
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gradual change in the subject-matter and methods of edu- 
cation from the adventitious and purely cultural to the 
realistic and useful; and third, the transfer of education 
from private to public control. 

1. Extension of education f torn the classes to the mouses 

The educational pyramid. For the sake of concreteness, 
let us take the usual conception of society as a pyramid d 
social classes. In order to suggest the comparative numbers 
of the different classes, it is necessary to represent the sides 
of the pyramid with concave lines, as shown in Fig* 8. At 
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Vm. 3. nXUSTRAmCG THE 80CUL OLASSKS 

The conoftTe pyramid raggMto comp«ratiTe numbers. Formal ednoetian 
began at the top, and haa liowly worked downward. 

the top of the pyramid we have the higher nobility, — first 
the churchmen and then the lay nobility. Next comes the 
more numerous lower nobility and the higher commercial 
classes. The third group is composed of the upper-middle 
classes, including the well-to-do merchants, manufacturers, 
untitled landholders, and professional men. The fourth 
class is made up of large bodies of the small shopkeepers, 
craftsmen, and farmers. Finally, we have the most numer- 
ous class of all in the day laborers, and partial dependents. 
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Educational histoiy summarized. Formal education 
started at the top of the pyramid and has slowly worked its 
way downward. The first schools were organized by and 
maintained for the very select few. In Oriental nations the 
priests were generally the teachers, and also the chief bene- 
ficiaries of education. Some religious instruction was quite 
general among the Jews, and certain traditional lore was 
handed down in a formal manner by other peoples, but it 
was quite limited in amount. It was in the Greek States 
that the idea of any wide extension of education first took 
root. The culmination of the movement toward general 
training was in the Athenian democracy, but it should be 
remembered that the much-heralded Periclean Athens was, 
in reality, an oligarchy based upon slavery. At least four 
out of five of her inhabitants were slaves, and many others 
were imable to reap the benefits of her schools. Neverthe- 
less, the wide extension of her citizenship, and the democ- 
racy of educational privilege within that citizenship, was 
something not again attained for more than two thousand 
years. 

The Roman Republic showed initial tendencies toward 
popular education, but her imperial dreams undermined 
attention to the masses. Following the downfall of Rome 
the chaos of the Dark Ages almost blotted out the culture of 
the past. Education reverted to the Oriental status, where 
priests alone were the custodians of learning. Even the 
priests were istlmost inconceivably ignorant. Hallam states 
that in the time of Charlemagne not more than one out of a 
thousand of the Spanish clergy could read, and that in Eng- 
land under Alfred the Great only a small portion of the 
priests could understand the Latin of the service. These 
conditions, however, were gradually improved, and educa- 
tion was not only extended widely among the clergy, but it 
began to be demanded by the higher lay nobility. Thence 
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it passed to the lower nobility and, by the opening of the 
modem period, the more studiously inclined among the 
well-to-do commercial classes were able to gain some of the 
benefits of organized instruction. From these larger groups 
it gradually came within the possibilities of the ambitious 
and able of all classes. 

As education was extended down the social pyramid, the 
clerical monopoly of the teaching function was broken. Lay 
teachers found their way into the universities and aided in 
broadening the educational ideal. The secularizing of parts 
of the curriculum led to an increased appeal on the part of 
the universities and monastic schools to a wider clientele. 
This enlarged demand led to the founding of many new 
schools, and paved the way for a more general education 
than had been known since the triumphant days of Athens. 

New modem educational needs. The first tidal wave of 
modem popular education, however, came with the Indus- 
trial Revolution, which began just after the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The ushering-in of the machine age, 
with its transfer of industry from the home to the small shop 
and the factory, changed the whole economic aspect so rad* 
ically as to afiFect, in numerous ways, both social and intel- 
lectual life. Prior to this time the average man gained his 
training through apprenticeship to an occupation. Ap- 
prenticeship usually lasted seven years, and gave the indi- 
vidual some training, not only in performing the mechanical 
processes incident to a trade, but in buying raw materials, 
marketing the finished product, and dealing with men and 
society in such ways as to develop a certain amount of initi- 
ative and judgment. With the coming of the factory the 
difiFerentiation of labor allowed each workman to perform 
day after day a simple task, at which he could become an 
expert in a short time. This cut down the period of appren- 
ticeship from seven years to a few months. At the same 
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time it limited the number of things a man learned to do» 
thus narrowing his work interest and curtailing the value 
of his occupational training. If the artisan class were not to 
be reduced to mere machines under the new regime, some 
means of training must be discovered to take the place of 
the very practical education formerly acquired through 
apprenticeship. Formal education was now widely enough 
spread to beckon them into its open doors. 

New working conditions demanded broader training. 
Other reasons for the spread of education among the in- 
dustrial classes were not wanting. The ingenuity and skill 
required in production through power machinery called 
for trained minds and rewarded their possessors Uberally. 
Leaders with adaptability, knowledge, and foresight were 
needed to forward industrial organization. Increasing pros- 
perity enabled workmen to pay for the education of their 
children. The shortening of the period of apprenticeship 
released several years of youthful energy. Additional lei- 
sure was acquired through the reduction of hours in the 
day's work. While much of this extra time was exhausted 
in child labor, and through idleness and dissipation in the 
newly acquired city environment, a considerable part of it 
went into the schools. The consequent enlargement of the 
active demand for education led to an unprecedented in- 
crease of facilities for popular instruction. For the first 
time in history the idea of educating the manual laborer 
began to take hold of the imagination. It remained, how- 
ever, for the nineteenth century to see actualities outstrip 
the fancy of the boldest of the earlier dreamers, and to at- 
tempt the heroic task of bringing about universal educa- 
tion. 

Education of women. The popularizing of feminine edu- 
cation has been even more recent than that of masculine. 
None of the Oriental nations realized the educability of 
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women. Greece, Rome, and mediaeval Europe were almost 
equally wanting in respect for women's intellectual possi- 
bilities, and provided no formal training for her. It was 
only after education for men, had become general that wo- 
men began to be admitted freely to the schools. Only a 
generation or two ago there were grave doubts in the publks 
mind as to the possibility, and even more as to the advisa- 
bility, of any extended education of women. Coeducational 
schools were rare, and most of those for women were in- 
ferior. All these fears have since been dissipated as womai 
have been admitted to a place beside men in classrooms, 
from the kindergarten to the university. Starting centuries 
later than man, woman has won a place of equaUty with 
him in our schools, and even threatens to outstrip him in 
attaining universal literacy. 

Conquest of illiteracy. How great has been the progress 
at the base of the educational pyramid is shown by the 
recent rapid disappearance of illiteracy. In France, in 
1790, 63 per cent of those registering for marriage were im- 
able to sign their marriage certificates. In the decade ftom 
1901 to 1910 only 4.1 per cent were unable to do so. In 
England, in 1848, 40.85 per cent of those applying for mar* 
riage licenses signed the marriage certificate with a mark, 
while in 1905 only 1.85 per cent did so. As late as 1875 the 
percentage of army recruits in the German Empire who 
could neither read nor write was £8.7; in 1908 it was but 
0.02 per cent. Italy was one of the last of the larger Euro- 
pean States to accept popular public education. In 1861» 
at the creation of the Italian Kingdom, three fourths of her 
population were illiterate, and in Naples and Sicily the 
proportion rose to more than ninety per cent. By 1901 this 
had been reduced to 48.2 per cent, a reduction of more than 
one third in forty years. The United States has more than 
cut her percentage of illiteracy in half in the last thirty 
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years. Census illiteracy figures in recent decades were 20.0 
per cent in 1870; 17.0 per cent in 1880; 13.3 per cent in 1890; 
10.7 per cent in 1900, and 7.7 per cent in 1910. 

At the present rate of progress illiteracy will have prac- 
tically disappeared in the leading nations in thirty years. 
But dispelling illiteracy is only a first step in the march of 
latter-day educational progress. The masses will not be 
satisfied with the mere ability to read and write. They will 
desire knowledge, training in skill, and the elements of cul- 
ture. One increment of education calls for another, and 
we may be assured that they will follow the more favored 
classes in steadily lengthening the educational period and 
filliBo it with materials adapted to their needs. Free educa- 
tioi^ Wm grow m extent until the masses will occupy, in a 
f^W generations, the cultural plane now reached by the 
better educated classes. 

S. Evolution of the viilitarian curriculum 

From fonn to use. The second line of development in our 
formal education has been the gradual substitution of the 
real and the useful for the adventitious and purely cultural 
in our school programs. Whatever of organized education 
existed among barbarians was generally of an incidental 
nature, and emphasized class distinctions. Form and cere- 
monial were its staples. The ecclesiastical training among 
primitive civilized peoples was more extensive, but was 
very similar in kind. It dealt freely with the occult, and 
preserved an air of mystery about its methods and its vir- 
tues. Introducing reality into the teaching content and 
openness and directness into teaching method was a slow 
process, but it gradually came about as those of the priest- 
hood were compelled to depend more and more for their 
superiority upon wisdom founded upon knowledge. Reading 
and writing, literature and the fine arts were cultivated; 
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mathematics and the elements of science were taught; and 
disputations upon great human problems were held along- 
side others of a purely factitious interest. An intangible 
alliance with statesmanship and commerce^ particul;< ly 
where records were demanded, gradually came into bemg. 
Along with much that was remote from ordinary human ^ 
sociation, the educational novice was given some knowledge 
of a practical sort and a certain amount of training for 
higher living in a real world. 

It was not until the rise of Greece, however, that any great 
breadth or reality was infused into the ec'nt. '' -^ al ideal 
As Greek democracy expanded, the nec^ssi i>> cuc»tvjBi. 
training became apparent. Schools H^ere estabiiiL / :trMPith 
purpose was not merely cultural^ but utilitarian iii Jfrwn in 
sense. They strove not only to promote the high( r^jj . _ 
also the useful arts of statecraft, commercial skill, aud ath« * 
letic prowess. Nor were they lacking in efiForts to inculcate 
the moral virtues of temperance, sanity, good nature, and 
generosity. Greek education was passed on to Rome, where 
it became even more utilitarian in aim, although more nar- 
row in curriculum and less widely extended through the 
populace. Certain moral virtues were added, however, in the 
development of greater loyalty and stability of character. 

Mediaeval education reverted to the ecclesiastical type, 
narrow in purpose, f ormalistic in discipline, and limited in 
amount from the standpoint of knowledge, teaching equip- 
ment, and the length of the training period. The mediaeval 
schools taught a little bad Latin, some emasculated philos- 
ophy, a modicum of second-hand science, and a great deal 
of church formulary and polemical theology. Toward the 
close of the Middle Ages the Renaissance and humanistic 
revivals immensely enriched the curriculum, but dialectic 
and dead materials predominated far into the modem era. 
It was only the readmi^sion of the laity into the universities 
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and the recoupling of education to statesmanship and com- 
merce that led to any great broadening of the course of study 
oXj^^y wide ramification of the schools, 
fij^raining for leisure versus work. The liberalizing of the 
elementary schools was even slower than that of universities. 
Tiitpj were generally supported by churches or conducted 
by private teachers for pay, and their appeal for patronage 
was put upon a religious or polite-training basis. The great 
public schools of England and the preparatory schools of 
the Continent were originally either ecclesiastical or rigidly 
aristoc^jii;;<^iia i^entele. Moreover, they long remained al- 
. : VHt wh%i.^lfi;jsie9l and religious in curriculum, with little 
flKni. Jfe^yifr>i'est to ^tvact the children of the masses. Only 
|ij| , Jie p4 j^letariat were ofiFened the privileges of education 
fci^* werb:4^ined to accept them were the curricula revised 
to viulfill the larger mission of the schools. This could not be 
brought about until the Industrial Revolution ushered in a 
new economic regime, and political and social democracy 
became the ruling idea,lp of large numbers of men. 

Just as it was left for. the nineteenth century to approach 
universal education, so it rei^ained for the very recent past 
to accept the idea of realism and utility in school work. By 
slow and painful struggles the incidental was replaced by 
the fundamental, the politely cultural by the usefully cul- 
tural. When curricula were devised for the leisure class the 
training offered was for leisure-class usage. For them leisure 
time was more important than work time, and the educa- 
tion desired was one that would enable them to spend more 
happily, and perchance more profitably, their leisure hours. 
As education passed down the social pyramid the ideas of 
what training for life ought to be were found to be different. 
To those who face a severe economic and social struggle for 
existence work time becomes more important than leisure 
time. Consequently, as the working classes entered the 
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schools, it became necessary to revise the program of studies 
to meet their needs. They must be trained for efficient work 
more than for cultivated leisure. Educational leaders there- 
upon began to add studies of a more definitely utilitarian 
type. Law, medical, theological, engineering, and other 
courses were differentiated in the universities. Normal 
schools, commercial schools, agricultural schools, and in- 
dustrial schools for pupils of secondary grade followed. In 
all of these occupational schools technical skill, rather than 
culture, became the dominant motive in teaching. 

Changes in subject-matter and methods. Accompanying 
the rise of professional and technical schools, with their em- 
phasis on the idea of efficiency, came a revision of aim and 
method in the ordinary curriculum. The old general-culture 
courses were filled with new material, and taught with more 
specific purposes in view. Elective studies of a practical 
nature were offered and taken with avidity. Teachers of 
mathematics, languages, and philosophy began to empha- 
size the applied aspects of their subjects. More practical 
arithmetic and less geometry, more of the vernacular and 
modem languages and less of the ancient, and more psy- 
chology and less metaphysics were demanded. Likewise 
more of constitutional and less of Roman law, more hygiene 
and less anatomy, and more ethics and less theology were 
taught in the schools. The physical, biological, and social 
sciences found their way into our curricula, and extended 
rapidly downward from the university through the college, 
the high school, and into the elementary-school grades. 
Moreover, in all of these fields the subject-matter, the illus- 
trative materials, and the methods of teaching have decade 
by decade become more real, more specific, and more closely 
associated with the activities and needs of daily living. 

Downward extension of studies. Up to a very recent date 
the regular method of evolution in a particular study was 
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its introduction at the top of the curriculum, in a highly 
theoretical state, whence it slowly worked its way downward 
as its application to life was made more manifest. Most of 
the standard studies in our elementary and high schools 
have taken this course of development, but it is a slow and 
painful process. Each of the lower grades in the downward 
movement of a study must at first accept it as it has been 
outlined for and given to the grade above. In the hands of 
conservative teachers, trained in conservative institutions, 
as the schools have generally been, adaptation is difficult. 
Thus the lower grades have had to accept work prepared 
for others in the higher grades. Likewise, as education has 
widened to include the masses, each new social class enter- 
ing the schools has had to accept a curriculum prepared for 
the social estate above. The educational program devised 
for the leisure classes had to be made over for the profes- 
sional classes, and that in turn revised to meet the demands 
of the laboring classes. This double burden of adaptation 
from the higher to the lower grades, and from higher to lower 
social strata, has kept school curricula continually a gener- 
ation or so behind the existing needs. 

Recent upward extension. While the problem of adapta- 
tion is by no means solved, the universalizing of education 
has brought in a new method of evolution that will help. 
Studies have recently been introduced at the bottom of the 
educational scale. After proving their value in the elemen- 
tary grades, they are slowly making their way upward 
through the high school, the college, and the university. 
Manual training, shop and trade work, drawing, musical 
practice, commercial work, and to some extent domestic 
science and art were introduced into the grades from private 
and philanthropic schools and are forcing their way upward 
into the colleges and universities. 

The former tendency of the puUic schools to accept the 
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curricula and methods handed down from above is now 
threatenmg to be reversed. Educational domination, like 
political domination, is gradually passing into the hands d 
the masses, and unless the institutions of higher learning 
accept the situation and assume a rational leadership, thqr 
will have to accept popular dictation. They must recognize 
the rightfulness and value of this second form of educaticHud 
evolution. The educational expert must heed the voice of 
the public, and the public must be trained to accept the 
leadership of the expert. The masses want education for 
occupational effici^icy and for citizenship, education for the 
sphere of life which the individual must occupy, in short, 
what they would term practical education, and th^ have 
the power, which they are rapidly learning how to use, to 
direct our educational system to that end. 

3. Devdopment of state educatiofnal control 

The third great trend in our educational evolution, that 
from private and institutional to public control, has kept 
pace with its universalization and its practicalization.^ 
Primitive education centered almost wholly in the family. 
As the clan and tribal organizations became more definite 
and fixed, certain ceremonial functions in the way of educa- 
tion were taken over and conducted by groups of elders. 
Many Indian tribes have initiation ceremonies in which 
tests of physical skill and endurance, mental alertness and 
ingenuity, and moral fitness are applied to the young candi- 
date for full tribal recognition. These examinations presupn 
pose definite training for the duties of tribal citizenship. 

The Church in early education. In early civilizations the 

^ There have been some minor exceptions to this trend, particularly in 
some of the Greek States, where education was ahnost purely a public 
affair, but as a universal movement there can be no doubt of the validity 
of the above daim. 
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first institution to gain control was the Church. Before the 
rise of enlightened governments the Church was the most 
cohesive social organization. The priestly class was early 
differentiated, and took the necessary steps to perpetuate 
itself. One of the most stabilizing agencies at hand was 
education. What more natural than that they should as- 
sume charge of it? They did so, and not only assured them- 
selves of permanence and superiority, but through it, no 
less than through ecclesiastical channels, they rendered 
their great services to civilization. 

The movement toward civic control gained its first im- 
petus in the Greek States. There the Governments of 
Athens and Sparta gradually assumed educational functions 
for the specific purpose of developing a trained citizenship. 
Spartan training was more completely under state domina- 
tion than that of Athens, but was not so liberal in content. 
While Rome inherited, or rather imitated, Greek education, 
the Government took little part in it and it rapidly degen- 
erated. With the fall of Rome the whole system crumbled 
into ruins, and the culture of the ancient world sank into 
obscurity for a thousand years. 

Growth of universities. Our modem educational systems 
have evolved slowly from the degeneracy of the Middle 
Ages. What was left of ancient culture had reverted to the 
Church. Mediaeval education was conducted by monks in the 
monastic schook, very largely for the benefit of the clergy. 
Gradually studiously inclined men outside ecclesiastical cir- 
cles began to attend, and, as their numb^^s increased, to 
demand that more attention be given to secular studies. 
The curriculum thus broadened attracted still larger num- 
bers of laymen, who soon became strong enough to secure 
the establishment of universities not dominated wholly by 
priests. Charitable bequests were matched by royal sub- 
sidies given to found legal, medical, and scientific lecture* 
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ships. The building-up of such universities as Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Paris, Wittenberg, and Prague led to new scholastic 
freedom. Speculation became bolder, theological dialectic 
lost its supremacy to a newer philosophical inquiry, liberal- 
ism became a cult, problems of government took their place 
beside problems of the Church in university circles, and the 
future alliance of the schools with the State, rather than the 
Church, began. Only one more step was necessary to reach 
the conception of the modem tax-supported state univer- 
sity. 

Development of public schools. Following the liberalizing 
of the university came the liberalizing of the elementary 
schools. In England such old foundations as those of Win- 
chester, Eton, and Harrow were primarily church schools, 
but they gradually grew less ecclesiastical in discipline. 
While the teaching force long remained clerical, the student 
clientMe became largely secular and they gradually evolved 
into the so-called " public schools " of a later day. These 
in turn were paralleled by real public schools, supported by 
state subsidies. The policy of granting state subsidies was 
not begun until 1833, however, and they were small in 
amount until a much later date. 

Similar movements toward secularizing education took 
place on the Continent. They began with the educational 
reforms of William von Humboldt in Prussia in 1809. As 
the State advanced in importance and cohesiveness, as com- 
pared with the Church, the function of the schools in the 
development of citizenship began dimly to be seen. Private 
and church foundations lost their ecclesiastical significance 
in competition with the newly created public schools. 
Training for professional efficiency as well as for the saving 
of souls, for statecraft as well as priestcraft, for commerce, 
for culture, and for leadership in every phase of life that 
gives a nation its supremacy, became the goal of education. 
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Such a conception demanded not merely occasional govern- 
ment subsidies, but continuous state support. This came 
about ahnost imperceptibly, one step at a time, until by the 
dose of the nineteenth century education had become a 
definite civic function, organized into a system of tax- 
supported schools extending from the kindergarten to the 
university. 

The extent to which education has passed out of private 
institutional control into the hands of the public is shown by 
a glance at the great national school systems of the present. 
Germany has a unified, govemmentally dominated system 
from top to bottom. France has not only developed a highly 
centralized state system, but has recently disestablished 
the state Church and with it the state-supported ecclesias- 
tical schools. In England, every decade finds the public 
schools gaining on the church schools in patronage, in 
equipment, and in respectability. Also the great popular 
city universities are challenging the supremacy of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Our own public schools are carefully safe- 
guarded against church or other private influences, and are 
growing in equipment, power, system, and universality. 
They now enroll over ninety per cent of our younger pupils. 
Our state universities are showing enormous growth, gov- 
ernment-aided agricultural and technical schools are every- 
where gaining in strength and influence, and, municipal 
colleges and universities are the newest outgrowth of 
public education to promise large usefulness in citizen 
training. 

Assumption of new educational functions. Public educa- 
tion is not only becoming more universal, but it is demand- 
mg a longer period of service and is continually assuming 
new functions. Formerly the elementary schools contented 
themselves with a few abbreviated years of drill on the fun- 
damentals of reading, spelling, writing, and number. Then 
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geography, language, history, and physiology were added. 
Now we are revising these studies, filling them with up-to- 
date materials, and adding new studies, such as the domestic 
arts, manual training and shopwork, drawing, literature, 
civics, and more or less of the physical, biological and social 
sciences. The elementary curriculum is filled with eight 
years of serious study, to which are now added four years of 
high-school work. Not content with this, many of our cities ! 
are offering two years of advanced training in college or i 
technical work. From the old public schools of limited range, 
requiring only a few months each term for six or eight years, 
we have gradually evolved a system of public schools begm- 
ning with the kindergarten, at four or five years of age, and 
graduating the pupil thirteen to sixteen years later. 

The extension of the public-school course both in breadth 
of materials and in length of attendance indicates the new 
functions these schools have assumed. They now attempt, 
not merely to give the pupil familiarity and skill in the use 
of the tools of learning, but to add a wide range of informa- 
tion, the elements of general culture, and a certain amount 
of the technical training needed in the home and in the 
industrial world. Nothing short of efficiency in every phase 
of citizenship can satisfy the State. 

Nor is it a matter of choice whether or not the child will 
be exposed to the offerings of the schools. Compulsory at- 
tendance is the rule in most civilized nations. The compul<» 
sory-school age in Germany is from six to fourteen, and in 
France from six to thirteen. Forty-three of our States now 
have some sort of compulsoiy-school law. These are gradu- 
ally being made more inclusive and more effective. More- 
over, there is no reason to suppose that the near future will 
not see the compulsory-school age raised, from the present 
general level of fourteen or fiif teen years, to sixteen and later 
to eighteen years of age. All this means a continued increase 
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in school taxes, and additional responsibilities on the part of 
the schools; but it also means a higher type of citizenship, 
and a rate of economic and cultural progress little dreamed 
of in the past. Our present public educational plant, with 
more than half a million teachers, with a billion and a half 
dollars invested in equipment, and an annual budget of over 
five hundred million dollars, will be doubled in a few dec- 
ades and then keep on growing. The enrollment of nineteen 
million pupils will likewise be doubled; in fact, the growth 
of continuation work and extension classes for older people 
leaves the mind an unlimited field for speculation as to the 
proportion of our population that will be enrolled in some 
form of school work under public control half a century 
hence. As its authority and control have been distributed 
to the people through popular suffrage, the State has been 
compelled to take over education as a matter of self-defense; 
it now extends and directs it as a matter of self-development. 
Mutual dependence of the agencies of improvement. The 
three fundamental movements in our educational evcdution 
above outlined have not been separate either in time, place, 
or spirit. Rather have the^ gone hand in hand, each con- 
tributing to the progress of the other. The universalizing of 
education demanded its practicalization, and each of these 
called for public support. As the State grew in centralized 
power and extended its function, its ideals and purposes 
came to include, in a general way, the work of all other in- 
stitutions. It sought to become a telic agent directing the 
forces of human society with all-round progress as the goal. 
It could not succeed in this without assuming charge of the 
greatest of all the moulding forces of life, that of the training 
of the young. Thus the moving processes of educational 
idvance have focalized into the modem democratic State. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. Make a study of education among American Indians. 

2. Analyase the work of education among the Hebrews at the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

3. Make a study of apprentice training in some such industrial estaUisb- 
ment as the Baldwin Locomotive Works, the General Electric Com- 
pany, or the Sante F6 Railway System. Compare it with the training 
of apprentices in the seventeenth century. 

4. Compare the schools for women in your State with coeducational 
schools and colleges. 

5. Trace the history of illiteracy in your State, using the United States 
Census Reports, 

6. Analyze the curriculum of the mediaeval university. (See histories ol 
education.) 

7. Trace the rise of either law, medical, or normal schools in the United 
States. (See Monroe, Cyclopedia of EdtuioHon,) 

8. Take one or more of the ordinary school studies, and show how their 
applied aspects are receiving more attention than formerly. 

9. Show how at least one study has been forced into the curriculum by 
social pressure, outside the school population. (See W. A. Jessup, 
The Social Factors affecting Special Supervision in the Publie Sehodt 
of the United States,) 

10. Analyze the joint control of education by the Church and the State 
in England to-day. 

1 1 . Compare the number of students in church and other endowed colleges 
in your State with the number in state institutions. 

12. What new studies have been added to the better high schools in your 
State in the last twenty years? 

13. Compare the compulsory-education law in your State with that of 
Massachusetts, or New York? What improvements could be made in 
your State? 

14. Compare the amount spent by your State Government for education 
with that for all other purposes. The same for your city. 

15. In what way do you think the greatest educational progress is now 
being made in your conmiunity? 
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CHAPTER XI 

SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 

Need of educational adaptability. In Part I the sociologi- 
cal foundations of education have been elaborated, and the 
ipplication of certain general sociological principles to the 
existing educational situation have been pointed out. It 
remains now, for the second part of this volume, to apply 
srhatever light the foundation principles may afford to the 
Uumination of specific educational problems. In doing so 
t should be remembered that sociology has no cure-all to 
)ffer for our educational ills. It recognizes and emp]iasizes 
he fact that education is a complex social probl^ bristling 
nth difficult, uncertain, and controverted questions, and 
hat these questions are not to be settled by a dogmatic as- 
lumption of superior knowledge, or by the use of any partic- 
ilar methods or any fixed programs of action. A great hu- 
nan institution such as education must grow, and must 
jiange its structure, spirit, and methods as it is affected by 
iie continued action and reaction of the forces within itself 
ipon an ever-changing social environment filled with com- 
)eting forces. Thus, the school must gain support from 
rithout, must build its internal organization in harmony 
vith social demands, must utilize whatever aid its environ- 
nent offers, and must be able to compete with other social 
brces. It must change with the requirements of each age, 
ind, therefore, presents continuous problems which are not-* 
be solved with finality, but which need to be met with all 
f the intelligence that the sciences can provide. 

Education as a science. It is the recognition of the gravity 
ad complexity and variability of its problems which has 
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created the new attitude of educators toward sdentifie 
procedure. Informal education, being largely dominated by 
f eelingy partakes more of the nature of a creed than 61 a 
science. Even early formal education showed few traces d 
scientific insight, and hostility to scientific procedure has 
not as yet wholly disappeared. It is only within the last 
generation or two that definite attempts to formulate a sci- 
ence of education have been made. 

A science must be based upon at least three things: (1) 
reasoned hypothesis; (2) experimentation; and (8) testing 
of results. Something of the first element has long existed in 
education; the second is not wholly new, though it is only 
recently that the method has been used on any extended 
scale ; while the third represents the work of the past decade, 
and has not as yet been accepted and acted upon by the 
rank and file of educators. Much has been done, howev^, 
to develop open-mindedness among teachers, and the lead- 
ers in the profession have begun to originate and apply rigid 
scientific methods. 

Hypothesis and experimentation. In regard to the prin- 
ciple of reasoned hypothesis, educators are becoming more 
sane and careful, and will base their work on better founda- 
tions as the applied sciences of educational psychology and 
educational sociology become more specific and exact. In 
regard to the principle of experimentation, it may be stated 
that educational leaders everywhere are beginning to experi- 
ment with varied programs of study, original types of dis- 
cipline, new methods of teaching, and new modes of affiliat- 
ing the schools with other social agencies. Experimental 
schools are being founded in many places. Such schools as 
the former Dewey School in Chicago, the Francis Parker 
School in the same city, the Ethical Culture School in New 
York, the Preparatory School of the University of Missouri, 
numerous elementary and rural schools connected with 
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lormal schools, training high schools connected with our 
miversity schools of education, and a variety of industrial, 
3kgricultural, and reform schools are as much experimental 
BIS they are utilitarian in aim. Also many of our public 
schools — such as those at Gary, Pitchburg, Bois£, Los 
Angeles, and Cincinnati, for example — have incorporated 
certain experimental featiues in their work. The attitude of 
experimentation is in the air, and everywhere progressive 
school men are ready to adopt any plan that seems feasible 
and promising. This variety of experiment, coupled with 
publicity of results and dpen-mindedness on the part of the 
school public, is opening up an era of progress toward scien- 
tific procedure never before known. It is breaking the fet^ 
ters of tradition which so long shackled the academic mind, 
and is freeing teachers from the too-frequently just accusa- 
tion of narrow-mindedness and pedantry. 

Scientific tests and measures. The idea of testing and 
measuring results is quite new, and has opened up a very 
promising field for future effort. Means of testing and meas- 
uring results in the different school studies are being de- 
vised and applied in a scientific manner. Several writing 
Scales have been perfected; tests for determining the effec- 
tiveness of instruction in the fundamental operations of 
arithmetic and algebra are now available; and silent reading 
tests, drawing scales, spelling tests, composition tests, and 
other measuring sticks are at hand. In addition, many stud- 
ies have been and are being made to determine the words 
cnost frequentiy misspelled by children in the different 
grades, the grammatical mistakes most frequentiy made in 
particular communities, and the type of problems in arith- 
tnetic most frequentiy arising in the local business world. 
On the results of such investigations the construction of fu- 
ture textbooks and the outiining of supplementary school 
work to fit the needs of particular localities must be based. 
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It is on the basis of such studies that pupils can be intdOi- 
gently prepared to meet the demands of the society which 
they are to enter. From testing the school subjects the klea 
has expanded, and to-day almost every phase of school work 
b being subjected to scientific tests to determine its edu- 
cational utility, the efficiency with which it is being con- Id 
ducted, and the value of its contribution to community life. |f 
Many of these efforts are doubtless crude and some of them 
blundering, but they are aiming in the right direction, and 1^ 
when they are perfected they will give to educational work It 
a scientific quality which was formerly considered impossi- 1^ 
ble. They are adding the objective phenomena and the in- 
ductive method to the subjective experience and deductive |E 
method which so long served as the sole basis for judging 
educational questions. 

The social survey. To this trend toward the scientific m 
education sociology has much to offer. It has developed 
scientific formulas and methods for dealing with many of 
the types of phenomena with which education has to deal. 
Of these methods probably none is more fundamentally im- 
portant than that of the social survey. The term " survey " 
is borrowed from the engineering world, where it means an 
examination of the form, extent, and position, or the condi- 
tion, quantity, quality, and value of land areas. As applied 
to a particular society, a survey is a study of its history, 
structure, purposes, activities, and environing conditions, 
together with a critical estimate of its values and useful- 
ness. Such a survey as that made by Mr. Charles Booth 
of the London poor, or that of Mr. Rowntree of the city 
of York, or the Rockefeller Foundations' Survey of Pitts- 
burgh, requires a minute study of every phase of the life and 
environment of the people within its purview. Just as the 
land surveyor uses the plans, principles, and knowledge of 
his science, so must the social surveyor use the instrumen- 
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talities, plans, principles, and scientific knowledge built up 
by the sociologist. In addition to this study of existing 
conditions the social survey implies an analysis of the trend 
of events and an outline for constructive use in purposive 
improvements. The attempt of the engineering survey is 
to apply the principles of engineering science to the study 
of material forces and phenomena for the purpose of aiding 
in their control; the attempt of the social survey is to ap- 
ply the principles of social science to the study of human 
forces and social phenomena in order to map out programs 
of social control and social development. 

Types of survey. Still another parallel may be drawn. 
Engineering has differentiated into various types, such as 
civil, mechanical, mining, and electrical. In the same way 
social engineering has differentiated into such types as in- 
dustrial, philanthropic, religious, and educational. We are 
developing the business eflBciency expert, the charity expert, 
the religious-efficiency surveyor, and the educational sur- 
veyor. The purpose of each of these experts is to analyze 
conditions as they are, compare them with the best condi- 
tions known, and map out the program of improvement 
necessary to bring the existing conditions up to the highest 
standard attainable. To undertake such work with any hope 
of success requires a high quality of intelligence, coupled 
•with a wide knowledge of the sort of phenomena under con- 
sideration, judicial-mindedness, and a sincere desire to ad- 
vance the particular institution surveyed. When properly 
done, however, it lays the foimdations of a telic program of 
improvement, based upon scientific data, and, when further 
developed and perfected, ought to work a revolution in the 
wide world of social service. 

The educational survey. Social surveys may be general 
or particular, grading all the way from the business invoice 
or the government census to the elaborate and detailed 
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study of certain types of community life, as in the Htts- 
burgh Survey. The general social survey provides the basis 
for the school survey with which we are here particularly 
concerned. This is a study of one phase or division of the 
activities of a community or society. 

An educational survey is a detailed examination of certain 
phases or of all parts of a school system.^ It may be state- 
or nation-wide, or confined to a single county, city» or school 
district. It may likewise be simple or elaborate. The annual 
reports of city, county, and state superintendents may em- 
body something of a survey, but they are too frequently 
unscientific, often are made from a prejudiced standpoint, 
and sometimes are published for partisan purposes or for 
self-aggrandizement. However useful they may be locally, 
and however carefully they may have been made, they em- 
body an inside view of school affairs which ought, in order 
to be scientific, to be supplemented by the outside view of 
experts who are in no way interested in the personal or local 
side of school affairs. Many school surveys have been made 
within the past five years, and they promise to contribute 
much toward the evolution of a new type of public school 
administration, under the direction of technical experts 
corresponding to the efficiency engineers in the business 
world. 

History of the school survey. The school survey origi- 

^ The Committee on Standards and Tests of the National Education 
Association defined a school survey as **an inquiry concerning public edu- 
cation which seeks to acquaint the public with all oi the educational agen- 
cies supported in whole, or in part, by public moneys, ¥rith respect to 
their organization, administration, supervision, cost, physical equipment, 
courses of study, teaching staff, methods of teaching, student body, and 
results as measured by the achievements of those who are being trained 
or have been trained therein." The committee further state that "such 
an inquiry must, of necessity, reach conclusions in terms of the aim or 
purpose of education, and may not fail to relate present achievement of 
the school system to the sources of support now utilized or which may be 
made available." 
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nated less than a decade ago. Prior to this a few investiga- 
tions of school systems had been made by special commis- 
sions, appointed for that purpose by governors, mayors, or 
boards of education. An example of this type is that of the 
Educational Commission which reported on the schools of 
Chicago, in 1897. These investigations were more or less 
general, were frequently biased, and were usually quite un- 
scientific, but they paved the way for the more detailed 
and more scientific surveys of later years. 

The first Bois6 Survey, made in 1910, may be taken as the 
beginning of the recent type of survey. It was undertaken 
at the request of the Board of Education for the city, and 
dealt with the school buildings, teachers, course of study, 
organization of the schook, and the attitude of the commun- 
ity toward the schook. To show the development of the 
school survey it may be stated that this first Bois6 Survey 
was the work of but one man, and for but one week. So 
eflFective did it prove, however, that only three years later 
the same city employed three experts, whose work would be 
tmquestioned and whose recommendations would be author- 
itative, to repeat the process and give f iui;her advice. 

Following the Bois^ Survey came the Baltimore and the 
East Orange Surv^s in 191 1 , and the New York City Survey, 
begun during the same year; and a large number have been 
undertaken in succeeding years. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of the recent surveys have been the Bridgeport, Port- 
land, and Springfield Surveys in 1913; the Butte, Leaven- 
worth, and San Antonio Surveys in 1914; the Salt Lake City 
Survey in 1915; and the Cleveland and Denver Surveys in 
1916. Each carefully directed e£fort laid foundations for 
other surveys, and bases for scientific comparisons and 
conclusions were established. From the larger cities the 
idea has spread to the smaller cities, and has been taken 
up by whole States. Vermont, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
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Minnesota, and Nevada have alieac^ completed or now 
have survejrs under way. 

These survejrs vary widely in completeness and in the 
comprehensiveness of their reports. The first Bois6 report 
was six pages in length, while that cl New York City filled 
three massive volumes weighing sixteen pounds, and the 
recent Cleveland Survey is to comprise twenty-five small 
volumes. Most of the published reports make not only a 
finding ot facts, as found in the particular dty surveyed, but 
also lay a broad foundation in educational theory for the 
constructive program which they map out for future devel- 
opment of the school system. 

Initiative for a school survey, and persomieL The initia- 
tive in securing surveys has come from a variety of sources. 
Sometimes they are brought about by outside pressure for 
reform, sometimes by school boards or teachers to meet 
critidsms thought to be unjust, sometimes by progressive 
boards to see if the schools are measuring up to the proper 
progressive standards, and sometimes by superintendents 
and teachers to secure reforms that oth^-wise seem impos* 
sible of attainment on account cl the conservatism of the 
community. The financing generally comes from the board 
of education, but in certain cases it has come from philan- 
thropic sources, and, occanonally, partly at least, from the 
teachers themselves. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the persons best 
adapted to the work of surveying a particular school system. 
Some educators urge the advisability of the survey being 
made from within; that is, by the officers of the school and 
the members ct the teaching staff. This system has the ad- 
vantage of sympathetic insight into local conditions, of 
requiring special study of progressive methods by local 
school officials, and of arousing the spirit of enterprise in the 
surv^ors themselves necessary to eradicate the evils ex- 
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posed and to put through the constructive program out^ 
lined. On the other hand, this plan offers the danger that the 
educational viewpoint will be too narrow, that the sur- 
veyors will be prejudiced, and that personal relations will 
prevent full expression of needed truth. Moreover, it is 
contended that the advantages are more than counterbal- 
anced by the value of the disinterested view which can be 
given, in the school survey as in the social survey, only by 
an outsider. The services of educational experts usually 
can be obtained for the short time necessary, and the 
breadth of view which they bring to the task, the broad in- 
sight which they have regarding general educational prob- 
lems and practices, and the basis for comparison which men 
trained and experienced in such work possess, may well have 
greater weight in securing public confidence than the judg- 
ment of local officials. 

Another plan, promising great usefulness, is to have a com- 
bination of both. The major part of the work might then 
be done by local officials, under the direction of the experts 
the schools of education could supply. ^ The outside experts 
then outline the plans, assist in dealing with doubtful 
phases of the work, and aid in mapping out the program 
of reconstruction or development decided upon. This plan 
offers greatest advantages when directed by the university 
or some other centraUzed agency of the State, and has the 
added attraction of cheapness when contrasted with the 
outside expert plan. It is most useful when there is a gen- 

^ Dean F. J. Kelly, of the School oi Education of the University of ICan- 
sas, has outlined plans for a continuous survey of the local school systems 
of the State, under the direction of the state university. Blanks calling for 
certain studies oi the local schools are sent out to such superintendents as 
desire them, to be filled out according to instructions. The results are tabu- 
lated by the university instructors and then sent out to the cooperating 
cities. By this means it is expected that each superintendent wiU be able 
to compare his own returns with those from other cities, and that thus 
certain minimum aad maximum standards will be established. 
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eral local desire for improvement and guidance; where seri« 
ous local disputes are involved, the safest plan is to have no 
local persons connected with any phase of the survey. 

Scope of a school survey. Just what a school survey is 
and can reveal can best be illustrated by giving an outline 
of an actual survey. For the sake of simplicity it may be 
well to take one of a smaller city. The most complete of 
these smaller city surveys is that of Leavenworth, Kansas, 
conducted by the Kansas State Teacher's College, in 1914. 
It was financed jointly by the Teacher's College, the Board 
of Education of Leavenworth, and the teachers of Leaven- 
worth. An outline of the survey report may be given under 
seven heads: — 

1, A Brief social survey qf the city. This included: (1) a brief 
analysis of the historical foundations of the city; (2) a study of its 
population, including the foreign-bom» racial complexity, social 
classes, occupations, and the relative economic status of its people; 
(S) the industrial life of the community; (4) the institutional life; 
and (5) the general social spirit of the community. 

£, The school plant and equipment. This included: (1) Buildings 
and grounds; (2) light, heat, ventilation, and fire protection; 
(S) physical equipment, including such items as blackboards, 
drinking-foimtains, toilet facilities, etc.; (4) laboratories, library, 
and classroom equipment; (5) janitor service, 'and other means of 
care-taking; and (6) grading, equipment, and use of the play- 
grounds. 

3. Organization and odminisiraHon, This included: (1) school 
control, with particular reference to the selection, duties, powers, 
and actual work of the school board; (2) financial support of the 
schools, including taxation, budget, business administration, 
comparative cost, etc.; (3) methods of selecting the administrative 
staff; and (4) the relation of the school board to the teaching staff 
and to the community. 

4. The teaching staff. This included: (1) qualifications, appoint- 
ment, and tenure of teachers; (2) improvement of teachers in the 
service; and (S) methods of supervision by the superintendent, 
principals, and special supervisors. 

6, The school papulation. This included: (1) the school census; 
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(2) attendance and records; and (3) promotions and progress 
through the schools. 

6. The proffram qf shtdies, and the efficiency qf the teaching. This 
included: (1) organization of school units in the system; (2) an an-> 
alysis of the curriculum, showing the time» cost, and the emphasis 
placed upon the different studies; (3) efficiency of classroom in- 
struction, as measured by objective tests, visitation, and con- 
ferences with teachers;^ (4) special features needing emphasis; 
and (5) the community life of the school, including discipline, 
social life, teacher-pupil relations, and athletic, literary, dramatic, 
and musical societies. 

7. The reUxtum qf the schools to the community. This included: 
(1) Adaptation of the instruction offered to the needs of the com- 
munity; (2) parent-teacher organizations and school visiting; 

(3) cooperation of the schools with the home, the business world, 
and other institutions of an educational nature; (4) extension 
work of various kinds, such as night schools, graduate work, va- 
cation schools, and part-time work for those who have dropped 
out of school for some particular reason; and (5) vocational guid- 
ance and employment methods for the placing of graduates, and 
for follow-up work to aid them in later life. 

Such an outline covers the field in brief, and gives a good 
idea of the broad general scope of a school survey. Changes 
in plan probably would be necessary when applied to par- 
ticular situations elsewhere. An analysis of any of the sur- 
veys published, or a reference to the Thirteenth Yearbook 
of the Society for the Study of Education (part ii, pages 26- 
59), will give further details. Moreover, it is not necessary 
that every survey be so full and complete. Sometimes a 
partial survey of some particular phase of school work may 
be undertaken when an extended survey is impossible or 
undesirable.' 

The values of a school survey. The values of a school sur- 

^ In Leavenworth every teacher was visited while at work, and several 
by more than one surveyor. 

' The 48-page Report of a Survey of the Organitaiiont Scope and Finances 
of the Public School System of Oakland^ Calif omiat made. in 1914, is a good 
ezampls of a partial survey. 
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vey are both specific and general. A properly made survey 
may reader aid to: (1) the teachers; (2) the administrative 
officials; (3) the board of education; (4) the public; and (5) 
it should be of service to education in general by supplying 
valuable material for comparison and study in developing 
educational theory. We shall consider each of these values 
in order. 

(1) Value to the teacher. The benefits the teacher should 
derive from the survey are manifold. In the first place, it 
should provide him in so far as possible with a critical esti- 
mate of his successes and his failures. If this be considered 
the work of the superintendent and principal, it should be 
remembered that the intimate and permanent relations of 
teacher and administrator are such as frequently to render 
the perfect frankness that should exist impossible. The 
siu'veyor may well be able to supplement the work of super- 
intendent and principal in estimating the comparative suc- 
cesses and failures of the teacher, and in suggesting methods 
by which the proportion of failures may be reduced and the 
proportion of successes increased. 

In the second place, the survey should provide certain 
tests and comparative data by which the teacher can scien- 
tifically review his own work. It should indicate minimum 
standards which pupils under given conditions may be ex- 
pected to attain. The survey should stimulate the teacher 
to apply such standards to his work, and continually meas- 
ure it by the highest standards obtainable, rather than by 
the more circumscribed ideals of the local community. 

In the third place, the survey should aid the teacher to 
better orient himself as to the general plan and purpose of 
public education. Most of the surveys up to date have made 
broad analyses of the aims, methods, and principles of edu- 
cation, as they have been outlined by educational leaders, 
and have applied them to the local situation in such a way as 
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to enable the teacher to see more clearly his work in relation 
to the educational process as a whole. Such analyses become 
of special importance when they aid teachers more fully to 
understand their particular work in relation to the work of 
others in the local system of which they are a part. As 
teaching becomes more and more specialized, the need for 
this orientation becomes more imperative. 

In the fourth place, the survey ought to bring home to the 
teacher, in a vivid way, the fact that teaching b an expert 
service for which expert training is required. Merely general 
training is no longer sufficient. Constant study of progres- 
sive methods and ideals and frequent contacts with the 
broader professional spirit, particularly as exemplified in 
professional schools, should be emphasized as a basb for 
professional advancement. Wherever the scientific spirit 
has been injected into school work the tendency of teachers 
to continue advanced studies is noticeable, and everywhere 
the survey tends to stimulate attendance on summer 
schools and other means of training-in-service. Properly 
made surveys ought not only to discourage the incompe- 
tents, but ought to encourage those most fit to renewed 
effort and inspire them to higher preparation for more effi- 
cient service. 

(i8) Value to the adminietraior. From the standpoint of 
the superintendent and supervising force the survey ought 
to provide an outside view of the work for which they are 
responsible, but which from necessity they must view from 
the inside. The superintendent and principal must deal 
with concrete situations and with the personal side of school 
life, and their w(»rk should occasionally be supplemented by 
the general views and impersonal attitude of the surveyor^ 
A judicious surveyor can sometimes dear up personal situ- 
ations beyond the reach of local administrators. 
Again, the surveyor, approaching education from the 
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general standpoint, should be of distinct service to local 
leaders in outlining programs of development, to be carried 
out through a number of years. If the superintendent and 
principal have large views of the aims and methods of edu- 
cation and keen insight into local possibilities, the survey 
ought to confirm and add the weight of outside expert 
authority to the methods in use and the plans outlined for 
future development. Under less favorable condition3 the 
survey should act as a stimulus in expanding local ideak, 
and aid in formulating policies in harmony with progressive 
educational tendencies. 

Another value to administrators, sometimes overlooked, 
arises from the fact that superintendents are generally bet- 
ter trained and more progressive than the rank and file of 
the teachers in their charge. Hence the survey may well 
render aid in stirring up the lethargic spirit that not infre- 
quently settles like a pall over a school system. A situation 
not infrequently arising, and one where a survey can render 
valuable assistance, is that where the superintendent comes 
new to a school system in need of a regeneration, and where 
a large number of the teaching staff have betsn long in the 
service and have strong local foUowings. If such teachers 
oppose a new progressive policy, the weight of expert out- 
side authority is a valuable leverage in the hands of a pro- 
gressive leader in demanding reorganizations and readjust- 
ments. In the same way the voice of conspicuous authority 
may be used to aid the administrative and teaching force 
in educating a reactionary school board into higher ideals 
regarding school work, and in stirring up a parshnonious 
public to a more liberal support of its schools. 

(3) Value to the school hoard. From the standpoint of the 
board of education the survey should enable them to check 
up their own work, as well as the policies, plans, and meth- 
ods of the experts imder their charge. Members of school 
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boards are generally more willing to do the right things than 
they are intelligent and well informed concerning the wise 
things to do. Jn our popularly controlled school system men 
are elected to board positions on accoimt of their general 
intelligence, rather than because of any special training or 
fitness for the particular business in hand. Not infrequently 
they have some ulterior purpose to gain by such service, and 
they either take their oflBce too lightly or assume authority 
that should be delegated to the school administrators.^ The 
line between the work that should be performed by the non- 
technical boards and technical school authorities is not defi- 
nitely drawn in this country, and boards often assume the 
appointment of teachers and the outlining of policies that 
can be performed properly only by expert administrative 
ofiicials. The survey has in some cases succeeded in properly 
delimiting the respective fields of the two forces, and thus 
aided in developing greater e£Sciency and harmony in the 
relations of the board on the one hand and its expert officers 
and teachers on the other. 

Not only does the work of the board need careful scru- 
tiny, and discussion regarding its limitations and the best 
methods of executing its trust, but the confirming or dissent- 
ing voice of the non-interested expert will enable a board to 
act more wisely than it otherwise could in aiding or checking 
the policies of the administrative force. All of the informa- 
tion that the board is able to obtain from expert educational 
authorities will not be too much to give it an adequate in- 
sight into the moving forces of a rapidly developing science 
of school administration. In addition to such aid in dealing 
with the larger problems of school organization and admin- 
istration» the added increii^ent of power given by expert 

' A large part of The Portland Survey was taken up with a discussicm of 
the proper work of the board and of the school officials, and in emphasizing 
the necessity of a realignment of authority. 
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outside afithority should be of much assistance to a school 
board in dealing with a public all too ready to find fault 
with any progressive action taken and to withhold the 
financial support necessary to provide good schools. 

U) Value to the public. To the intelligent public, inter- 
ested in providing the best opportunities for its own chil- 
dren, the school survey ought to be of distinct service along 
two lines. Pirst, it should provide a complete analysis of the 
school system as it is, and as it should be made. This analy- 
sis, when published, furnishes a mine of valuable informa- 
tion to the interested patron who has neither the time nor 
the educational perspective necessary to keep up with the 
newer movements in education, and who needs guidance in 
forming judgments even in local school matters. It thus 
serves as an educative force in enabling parents to know 
just what is being done for their own children, in comparison 
with what is being done in other communities of similar 
nature and size. It should also acquaint the patron with the 
needs of the schools, and thus pave the way for more liberal 
and more intelligent support of needed reorganizations and 
expansions. 

In the second place, it should give valuable sidelights on 
the degree of efficiency with which local schools are con- 
ducted. No one is more interested in good schools than the 
parents of the children in attendance, and this intensity of 
interest often leads to an unduly critical attitude toward 
the schools. A constructive school survey should help to 
convert a part of this destructively critical attitude into a 
constructively critical attitude, which may form the basis 
of that helpful public sentiment so necessaiy to wise and 
progressive public school administration. Schools which are 
so responsive to public sentiment as are those in our demo- 
cratic system must depend for their efficiency upon general 
sdiool intelligence on the part of the public, and the effici* 
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ency expert in education must aid the ordinary citizen in 
developing this intelligence. For this purpose the voice of 
the disinterested surveyor can greatly add to the work 
of local school men, whose living depends upon salaries 
supplied by this public and whose disinterestedness might 
therefore be questioned. 

To summarize, the value of a school survey to a particular 
community is large. It ought to serve as both a stimulus 
and a check upon the public and the school board for the 
benefit of the teaching force, upon the teaching force and 
the public for the benefit of the school board, and upon the 
school board and the teaching force for the benefit of the 
public. Altogether the methods and spirit and work of the 
school survey should serve as a source of inspiration and 
progressive school intelligence to every person interested in 
educational advancement. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that it is but a temporary expedient, and that what is 
needed is means within the school system for making it con- 
tinuous, with periodical checking-up by experts from the 
outside. Its value as now conducted may be roughly com- 
pared with the religious revival, which has its purpose in 
reaching a people who are as yet unprepared for continu- 
ous application of the means of religious inspiration. When 
education shall have been reduced to a more exact science, 
continual means of testing results and of expert direction 
will be devised and the survey will become merely a part 
of ordinary expert examination and administration. 

(5) Value to educational science. A final element not to 
be overlooked in estimating the value of the survey lies in 
the body of exact data collected and collated by the sur- 
veyor. Educational theory in the past has been empirical. 
Philosophy, theology, metaphysics, and an empirical psy- 
chology have been used in constructing a system of educa- 
tion for a hypothetical childhood and youth which never 
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existed. As psychology has become mdre scientific and 
its application to education has developed an educational 
psychology, we have been searching for exact facts on which 
to found a system of education that will fit the individual 
as he is. Since educational sociology is coming to the aid of 
educational psychology, with its special emphasis upon the 
social aspects of human nature, and is demanding more ex- 
act data on which to found a broader educational theory, 
a greater and greater body of facts must be collected from 
the field of practice and experiment. Until the rank and file 
of educational administrators are scientifically trained and 
inspired, the occasional or the periodic survey will furnish 
the best collection of educational material to be had, and 
hence may be considered one of the chief agencies for the 
training of educational leaders and the proper development 
of sound educational theory. 

TOHCS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. Distinguish carefully between the science and the art of education. 

2. To what extent can education ever be reduced to an exact science? 
8. Write a report on Booth's London Survey, Rowntree's York Survey, 

or the Pittsburgh Survey. 

4. Make a study of the educational survey of one of the States, sudi as 
Vermont, or Ohio. 

5. Examine the last report of your state superintendent of schools, and 
report to what extent it is an educational survey. 

6. Make a class report on one of the city surveys, such as New York, 
Butte, Cleveland, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Antonio, or Leaven- 
worth. 

7. What are some of the specific things that you think might be accom- 
plished by a school survey of your school district or city? 

8. Analyze fully the advantages of a survey made by local authorities 
under expert direction, as compared with a survey made by outside 
experts. 

0. Do you think that a regularly employed efficiency expert to advise 
teachers and administrative officials, and without any authority to 
act, would be a valuable addition to education^ efficiency in a city 
system? 
10. How would you go about getting a school survey in a rural district? 
In a small city? 
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CHAPTER Xn 

SOCIAL FACTORS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

The Process of Socialization 

To assume that educational sociology when fully devel- 
oped will have a definite effect on school administration is 
merely to assume that there can be a science of educational 
sociology. Its influence will reach, not only the technical 
phases of internal administration, but, even more, the gen* 
eral phases of public administration. Its contribution to 
what we may call the " teaching function '* has been fre- 
quently touched upon, and will be more definitely treated in 
later chapters. We shall therefore be concerned here only 
with some of the leading features connected with the general 
administration of our public schools. 

Educational psychology has been and will continue to be 
interested in developing principles and inspiring practices 
for^the instruction of the individual child and the control 
of individual relations in the school i^stem. But many of 
the problems of administration are concerned rather with 
groups and group relations. This is especially true with r^- 
erence to the community aspects of public school adminis- 
tration. Hence, we must look to educaticmal sociology for 
the larger view and for the definite organization of the prin- 
ciples and methods required in the general administration 
of educational affairs. It ought to be helpful to the science 
of administration by bringing to bear on educational man- 
agement the principles of democratic management found 
effective in other democratically controlled institutions. 
Likewise it should aid practical school administration by 
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encouraging alliances of the school with other social agen« 
cies, and by applying the principles of sociology to the solu- 
tion of everyday administrative problems. The use of this 
sociological point of view in the reorganization of the work 
of our schools may be called the *' process of sociaUzation.*' 

i. Fundamental principles of public school administration 

In a democracy such as ours there are two fundamental 
principles which ought to be observed in public school 
administration. The first of these principles is that of 
guaranteeing equality of opportunity to all pupils, and 
the second is that of securing democratic efficiency of 
management. 

Equality of opportunity. In regard to the principle of 
equality of opportunity it may be premised that schoob 
which are supported by general taxes and operated for the 
welfare of the whole public must be open to the children of 
all citizens on equal terms. This is not such a simple ad- 
ministrative problem as it might at first appear, and implies 
at least four fundamentals. 

The first of these is that tuition shall be free. After a 
century of struggle this very obvious principle has been 
adopted as the almost universal practice. The second fun- 
damental is that convenience of access to our schools must 
be universal. This requires not only the proper location of 
schools, but also partial or total support of those who could 
not otherwise attend. If such circumstances as poverty or 
other misfortune stand in the way of a reasonable educa- 
tion, the State must provide a way. This is now being done 
by such devices as free teictbooks, health supervision, free 
luncheons, mothers' pensions, the distribution of necessary 
clothing, etc. Just how far this benevolent paternalism 
should go is an open question, but in practice the amount of 
aid granted has continually increased, and in time will 
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doubtless go farther than the most progressive of our cities 
now realize. 

The third fundamental required by the principles of equal- 
ity is freedom of choice in the courses oflFered. If our curric- 
ula are differentiated into a varietjjr of courses, and in every 
city there are from three to six or more of these courses pro- 
vided, each student, with the aid of parents, teachers, and 
such other advisory agencies as may be established, must be 
allowed free preference. In Grermany, and to a certain ex- 
tent in all socially stratified nations, one's occupation and 
consequently his educational training are largely decreed 
for him by the social position of his parents. The funda- 
mental ideals of education in a democracy forbid this, and 
the American spirit as fostered by our public schools must 
guard carefully against any increase of social stratification. 
Consequently, in so far as the selection of an occupation and 
the choice of a particular course of study, either in the grades 
or the high school, determine social status, the schools 
must be absolutely neutral. No industrial course must be 
imposed upon the children of the poor, nor any select course 
on the children of the more favored classes. 

The last fundamental implied in equality of opportunity 
is a more equable distribution of the amount of free educa- 
tion attainable than we have as yet secured. If the eight 
years of the elementary school are to constitute the mini- 
mum standard, then the length of the school year must be 
unified. Children in one community must not be cut off 
with five or six months' annual schooling, while those in 
neighboring communities have access to a nine- or ten- 
months' term. Again, if a twelve-year course is to be the 
standard, then full-time high schools must ultimately be 
made accessible to all. 

Democratic efficiency. The second princq>Ie which must 
be exemplified in the administration of our public schools b 
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that of universal democratic eflBciency . By democratic eflB- 
ciency is meant such a degree of regulated and continuous 
efficiency as the democratic method of control can supply 
in an imperfect society. The perspective with which the 
expert views life is always a little too inflexible to reveal all 
the lights and shadows, the heights and depths, and the near 
and distant plains of the social panorama, and hence he is 
overcritical of its revelations. Democratic government can 
never rightly be judged by absolute standards until univer- 
sal education has produced much higher mass levels than 
humanity has as yet shown. Popular control rises from the 
people, and can never get much above them. When not fet- 
tered by tradition and not interfered with by autocratic 
authority, however, it should be broad, conservative, and 
adapted to as rapid improvement as the masses are capable 
of. This, though, will never satisfy the expert. The scientist 
and the efficienpy-engineer will always be able to pick flaws 
and find wastes in the democratic control of any institution. 
Carefully regulated and authoritatively directed govern- 
ment, a bureaucracy, always looks more efficient than it is 
because human beings will accept dictation without being 
essentially influenced by it. On the other hand, self -govern- 
ment, or democratic control, may not have the appearance 
of complete efficiency, but it comes from within and the 
struggle to obtain it leaves its impress upon the person 
or institution governed. Hence democratic efficiency will 
always be less tangible than autocratic efficienpy. It must 
be traced beneath the surface and tested by the double 
standard of smoothness of operation and the effect of the 
institution upon the people operating it. 

Autocratic versus democratic organization. An illustration 
of the democratic, as compared with the autocratic, ideal of 
school efficiency may be seen by comparing the American 
with the Napoleonic ^stem. When the Emperor Napoleon 
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was confronted, in 1806, with the necessity of having a 
French citizenship trained to accept and perpetuate his 
imperialistic ideals, he outlined, with true Napoleonic grasp 
and directness, a logical system of schools centered in the 
University of France. Everything was to be systematized 
and directed from imperial headquarters. All of the children 
of France were to be taught the same things in the same way 
and at the same identical time. Such rigidity of organization 
was never carried into effect, but the idea led to the later 
French school system, which is the most highly centralized 
in Europe. From the National Minister of Education au- 
thority radiates through the academic districts to the De- 
partments, thence to the Arrondissements, and finally to 
the small Communes. From the mother schools to the 
University all is graded and regular. It is a beautiful ad- 
ministrative scheme, but it can succeed only in so far as it 
can be made to fit unlogical human nature. Later modifi- 
cations of the scheme have been mainly in the line of varia- 
tions to enable it better to fit the needs of the youth of 
France, and flexibility in the organization has recently 
been eagerly sought. 

On the other hand, the administration of schools in the 
United States has been almost without system. The people, 
though, have had certain educational ideals, and from a 
chaotic variety of schools and methods and administrative 
schemes we are now evolving a body of doctrines and an 
administrative machinery that will compare favorably with 
those found in the older nations. Our schools and methods 
of control have been indigenous, have come up from the 
people, and have improved steadily as the citizenship has 
gained in intelligence and culture. The American public 
school is our most characteristic cultural product. Our 
people have made it, and it has done no little to make 
them. Educational responsibility has been largely local, 
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and the necessity of providing for its own children by each 
commimity has led to a universality of educational senti* 
ment and a liberaUty in the support of schools foimd in few 
other coimtries. Upon this democrapy of sentiment we are 
building a democratic system that promises more for the 
education of the masses in the future than the educational 
system of any other people. 

Rising standards of efficiency. Our educational systems, 
though, must meet higher tests of efBciency in the future 
than they have had to meet in the past. We have not only 
international competition to meet, but we have trained up a 
citizenship that grows more critical and more expectant each 
year. The sUpshod methods and traditional materials of the 
past no longer satisfy. If scientific management will add 
to e£Scienpy, then scientific training and scientific methods 
must be obtained. The masses may be slow to understand 
the value of scientific control, but when the lesson is once 
learned we may be sure that they will appreciate it and 
demand it in the same way that they learned to appreci* 
ate and demand universal education. As the masses have 
learned the value of the expert in industry, so they will 
learn it in education, and as they learn it in education they 
will demand it in government. Thus the reciprocal influence 
of government on education and education on government 
will continue to elevate a democratic citizenship which will 
in tiun demand and provide democratic efficiency in the 
control of each public institution. Furthermore, as the auto- 
cratically governed nations are being compelled year by year 
to accept more popular standards in administration, so the 
United States must accept more of the standards of efficiency 
which have so far been more easily applied under centralized 
bureaucratic control. 
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S. Phases of general school administratUm 

The two fundamental principles outlined above* that is, 
equality of opportunity and democratic et^deacy, must 
be applied to the various phases of general school adminis- 
tration. These phases may be treated under three heads: 
(1) control by the public; (2) control by the boards of educa- 
tion; and (3) the teaching staff of the schools. 

(i) Control by tbe public. The first element in direction 
by the public is the administrative unit for control, which 
involves questions of size and administrative coordination. 

Four types of local administrative unit have existed and 
are still to be found — the school district, the township, the 
county, and the city. The district system ori^nated in 
Massachusetts, where town government was indigenous, 
and has spread throughout the country, but the isolated 
district with complete local autonomy has been found to 
be veiy unsatisf actoiy. Under it many communities have 
failed to provide adequate school facilities to meet the de- 
mands of a growing people. Consequently the process d 
centralization has been begun by substituting the township 
for the district as an administrative unit. In the South, 
where county government was the original type, the process 
of centralization led to the adoption of the county as the 
unit for school administration. This started in general with 
a certain amount of county supervision through a commis- 
sioner, and has, in several States, developed into complete 
county control. The city as an administrative unit, which 
is in a sense only a district grown large, has existed from 
the beginning and has grown in importance with the rapid 
urbanization of our people. 

Growth in state control. Local autonomy remains the 
rule in the United States, but there has been a steady growth 
in state supervision. Early state constitutions, while noting 
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the need of education, made no definite provision for its 
encouragement or control. Later constitutions showed the 
growth of educatioaal sentiment by placing upon the legis- 
lature the responsibility of aiding education, and providing 
a certain amount of machinery for state supervision. Every 
state in the Union now has a state superintendent of public 
instruction, known by this or some equivalent title, and a 
few States provide liberal support for the state educational 
office. A few decades ago the state superintendent was 
merely an educational statistician, poorly paid and with 
little office assistance. Now he frequently is an administra- 
tive official with large responsibility and power. In many 
States he certificates all the teachers, and has much author- 
ity over the grading and standardization of the schools. 
Nearly every State supports a state university, many have 
iseparate agricultural and mechanical colleges, and all of 
them have one or more state teacher-training schools. 
Many States also have large public school funds, and make 
annual appropriations in aid of public education, which are 
distributed to the various local units idthin the State under 
specified conditions. Everywhere the State as an educa- 
tional force and as an administrative unit is becoming more 
important. 

The Federal Government in education. While the Federal 
Grovemment has shown little inclination to interfere in edu- 
cational affairs, it has nevertheless done much to encourage 
special phases of education. Land grants and subsidies have 
been given to the States for the support of their systems 
of public schools. The organization of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, in 1787, began the policy of setting apart one section 
in each township for the support of schools, and this plan 
has been followed in the organization of later States. The 
Morrill Acts of 1862 and 1890, the Experiment Station 
Act of 1887, and the more recent acts providing for support. 
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have provided liberal aid to the States for agricultural edu* 
cation. A National Bureau of Education was established in 
the Dei>artment of the Interior in 1867, and placed in charge 
of an expert commissioner. No supervisory authority over 
education was given him, but his leadership has been of such 
an enlightened sort that it has materially influenced our 
educational theory and practice. Provision for enlarged 
service has recently been made by increasing the appropri- 
ation at his command, and it is only a question of time until 
the bureau under his charge will be erected into an inde- 
pendent department and the commissioner given a seat in 
the Cabinet. This is the practice of most of the European 
Governments, and a movement to bring it about is now 
being fostered and is likely to be successful at any time. 
When successful it will increase the services of the Federal 
Government to the States in the matter of public education, 
probably will place more authority in the hands of the de- 
partment head than is now given to the Commissioner of 
Education, and will be an important step in the direction d 
that coordination of effort and unification in national en- 
deavor which our various state, county, township, and dis- 
trict school systems now so much need. 

Such a variety of geographical and governmental units 
for the control of public education as we possess creates a 
serious problem of coordination. Effectiveness demands 
cooperation between national, state, county, and district 
officials. The process of unification and centralization 
demanded by the growth of our schools will doubtless con- 
tinue, and mutual understanding and sympathetic consid- 
eration on the part of each agency concerned with admin- 
istration will become more and more necessary as time 
goes by. 

Financial control. The second element in the administra- 
tion of our schools by the public is that of financial conttvl. 
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Seretofore each district has been largely independent in its 
Snancial management. Some localities were liberal, some 
imrsimonious, some wealthy and some poor in proportion 
bo population, and some well managed while others were 
tastefully managed in the matter of the funds procurable. 
\s a result the principle of equality of opportunity could 
aot be enforced. The equalization of facilities so far as pos* 
sible for all pupils demands that larger financial districts be 
organized, and that funds be distributed more directly in 
proportion to the units of cost in the training of pupils for 
citizenship. Because the taxable wealth of one district, 
particularly where interstate corporations pay a large part 
of the local tax, is larger than that of a neighboring district, 
is not a fundamental reason why its school f tmds should be 
larger. Public schools are conducted for the pupils rather 
than for the taxpayers, and must take more account of popu- 
lation than of wealth. 

Moreover, the principle of democratic efficiency also de- 
mands greater centralization of fiscal management. Expert 
financial administration requires that financial control be in 
the hands of people who are carefully selected and habitu- 
ated to the management of monetary affairs. Better manage- 
ment can be seciu-ed by making the county the financial unit 
than where the district is independent in financial matters. 
In such matters as the planning and erecting of buildings 
and in the purchasing of supplies the cotmty unit can seciu*e 
economies impossible for isolated districts. What is true of 
the county as a imit is even more true of the ^tate, along 
lines in which state administration is feasible. Consequently 
there is a growing tendency on the part of States to take 
over certain phases of financial, as well as of legislative, 
control.^ Efficiency in financial management under our 

^ One of the controverted questions now before the public is state choice 
lod prescription of teztbookB. In two States the textbooks are even pub- 
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democratic system demands a continued increase of unified 
control and expert advice. 

Method of control. The third element in the administra- 
tion of our schools by the public is in the method by which 
the control is to be exercised. Pure democracy of manage- 
ment is impracticable in supplying any expert service. 
Therefore the public delegates its authority to a selected 
body of elected or appointed officiab — directors, trustees, 
or board members. The typical school district is managed 
by three popularly elected school directors. These directors 
select the teacher, supply the equipment, and act as trustees 
for the public in administration of the schools. Under town- 
ship management township trustees are elected, and under 
county control a board of education is chosen to represent 
the whole county. 

Each city also has its own popularly elected or appoint^ 
board of education. Where cities have complete local 
autonomy the size and authority of this board is deter- 
mined locally. Other cities are classified by size, and the 
number, methods of election, and powers of board mem- 
bers are determined by general state law. Sometimes the 
number of tnembers in the larger cities has been quite 
high,^ but there has been a tendency in recent years 
to lower the number to some small odd number, such 

lished by the state printer. Whether or not state choice of textbooks is 
sound in principle is a disputed question, but state choice is not so objec* 
tionable if the books are chosen by proper methods, and liberality of sub- 
stitution and in the use of supplementary books is allowed. The chief 
arguments for state sdection are uniformity — an argument which disap* 
pears when free textbooks are provided — and state regulation of price. 
This latter does not necessarily involve uniformity, and much less state 
publication. State publication is much more difficult to manage. The 
question of copyrights and of high-grade printing are knotty problems for 
the public to control, and better results than have yet been attained will 
have to be shown before the plan can be called successful. 

^ Philadelphia once had a school board of 559, Boston of 214, Pittsburg 
of 90, and Cinciniiati of 50. 
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as five or seven or nine, in the interests of administrative 
efficiency. 

Selection of the school board. Applying the principles of 
equality of opportunity and democratic efficiency to the 
choice of board members, there are several conclusions to be 
drawn. 

First, members of these boards should be elected because 
of their qualifications for the particular service they are to 
render, rather than on account of their general standing in 
the community. They have technical work to look after and 
diould possess special adaptability for understanding and 
promoting it.^ 

Second, they should be chosen to represent the whole dis- 
trict rather than a part of it, or the whole city rather than 
specific wards in the city. Big enough men should be se- 
lected to guarantee that they will not represent factions^ 
sectarian causes, or selfish interest, but will look to the edu- 
cational welfare of the whole community. 

Third, board membership must be independent of partisan 
politics. This means that candidates should be nominated 
without reference to their attitude on national questions, 
and voted for because of their specific merits. A particu- 
larly vicious type of partisanship has frequently arisen 
where each political party, by virtue of mutual understand- 
ings, has been allowed a definite number of members of the 
board. In such cases party bosses have generally been able 
not only to dictate nominations, but the lack of contest 
made those nominees certain of election. 

A final important conclusion is that board members should 
be elected for long terms, only a part of the membership 
should be changed at one time, and they should be rejected 

^ This statement should not be interpreted to mean that f onner teachers 
would make the best board members. Frequently they are found to be 
the least progressive members on a board and their ezperienoe is likety to 
make them dictatorial. 
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as long as proper execution of duty and willingness to serve 
will permit. It takes the average citizen several years to 
gain any real insight into the needs of schools, to be able to 
aid in mapping out permanent and progressive policies, 
and to meet intelligently the administrative problems con* 
tinually arising in educational affairs. 

(2) Work of the boards of educatioxL The second phase 
of the administration of schools by the public is their con- 
trol by the boards of education. After the trustees, direc- 
tors, or board members are elected, they represent the pub- 
lic, and must be responsible to it for the control of the schools. 
In many cities they not only almost completely control the 
schools, but also have full control of the tax levy for school 
purposes. Their powers are thus extensive and their re- 
sponsibility is great. For this reason they should be and are 
generally representative of the best citizenship of the com- 
munity. They are the intermediaries between the masses 
of interested but untrained citizens on the one hand, and 
the trained school experts on the other. Consequently their 
duties are varied and somewhat undefined. Their author- 
ity is almost coextensive with that of the public they rep- 
resent, but their knowledge of the details of educational 
theory and practice is also almost as limited. This creates 
a problem of jurisdiction for the educational sociologist to 
define — that is, to outline the extent to which this immense 
authority should be exercised directly by the untrained board 
or delegated to the trained supervisory corps. 

Jurisdiction of the boaid* In the attempt to solve the 
question of jurisdiction a large variety of practice has grown 
up. Some boards have themselves exercised so much au- 
thority that the teachers under their charge have been re- 
duced to the suppliant rank of servants. Others have dele- 
gated so nearly all of their authority to the teaching force 
that the office of director has been made one of insignificance. 
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Between these two extremes there is a middle gromid where 
the consensus of opinion and of actual practice is crystal- 
lizing, and where the will of the public and that of the 
supervisory expert are satisfactorily blended. Out of the 
multitude of existing practices a few principles may be 
gleaned. 

In the first place, it should be remembered that the board 
represents the whole public, while the school officer and 
teacher represent only the school public. The general pub- 
lic is responsible for the conservation of all institutions of 
which society is composed; the school superintendent only 
one, but in that one he is an expert. Therefore, whenever 
the interests of the larger public are preeminent, the board 
as its representative must have the final word of authority. 
Likewise, when the interests of the school public^ consist- 
ing primarily of the body of existing pupils, are preeminent* 
the board should delegate its power to the representatives 
of the teaching force. For example, the general public, 
either directly, or through its board, must determine the 
amount of its total income that is to be spent for the sup- 
port of schools; but in the spending of this money the voice 
of the expert should be dominant. Efficiency demands that 
if a stajS capable of scientific management does not exist, it 
should be created, and the responsibility of properly spend- 
ing the money be placed upon it. In the same way, since 
formal education is a technical service, the money expended 
on it should be apportioned by a technically trained ad- 
ministrative staff. The annual budget should be prepared 
by this staff, with the aid and advice of teachers and board 
members, and then acted upon by the board as the repre- 
sentatives of the public. 

Public versus corporation management An illuminating 
parallel may be drawn between the efficient management 
of a public business such as the school system and that of 
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such a corporation as a railroad. The stockholders repre- 
sent the public, the board of directors the school board, and 
the officers of the corporation the administrative stajS of the 
schools. The stockholders supply the capital, but the board 
of directors are responsible to them for the proper expen- j 
diture of this capital. An intelligent board of directors, how* 
ever, do not spend the money. They employ experts — a 
president, vice-president, treasurer, etc. — to spend it more 
wisely than the board of directors could possibly do. A 
general budget of expenditures is made out by these ex« 
perts and submitted to the board for criticism, correction, 
and adoption. Large latitude for changes in details is left 
to the executive officers, as emergencies may demand. 
Final authority and responsibility rest with the board of di- 
rectors, but a sensible board leaves in the hands of its offi* 
cials the actual administration of all details. 

In the same way that the board of directors represents 
the stockholders, and checks up the work of the executive 
staff in a railway or other corporation, the board of educa- 
tion represents the voting public of a district and should 
check up the administrative staff of the public schools. After 
this staff is chosen, wise public control demands that details 
of expenditure be left to the body of experts chosen for that 
purpose. Unfortunately such a tried and well-founded prin- 
ciple of private business management is not always car- 
ried over into public affairs. Many school systems have suf- 
fered either because the board failed to select intelligent 
administrators, or failed to place upon them the responsi- 
bility for the proper expenditure of its funds. Consequently 
such schools may be found overloaded with useless equip- 
ment, or equipment poorly adapted to the purposes for 
which it was purchased, and deficient in equipment really 
needed for the work of instruction. Likewise some phases 
of the work of the schools have been adequately provided 
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for, most generally the traditionally accepted studies, while 
other phases calling for expert direction, such as the newer 
additions to the curriculum requiring specially trained 
teachers and laboratory or library facilities, have been neg- 
lected. Progressive changes and new adaptations of school 
work to the demands of our advancing national needs are 
thus brought about with great difficulty and needless slow- 
ness. 

Appointing function of the board. What is true of the 
financial administration is equally true of the personal man- 
agement of our schools. An intelUgent board of directors of 
a corporation do not employ a high-salaried manager with 
a corps of lieutenants, and then dictate to him the personnel 
of his working force. Loyalty to the management and the 
proper cooperation of the working force demand that re- 
sponsibility for the selection of the rank and file of the em- 
ployees be centered in the executive staflF. In like manner 
loyalty to the superintendent and principals and proper 
cooperation of the teaching stalS demand that responsibility 
for the selection of the rank and file of teachers be placed 
with the administrative staff of the schools. Altogether too 
often the board of education, either because of a selfish desire 
to make places for relatives or friends, because of a lack 
of confidence in the administrative officials selected, or from 
a mistaken sense of duty, continue to appoint teachers and 
assign them to specific positions which only the expert ad- 
ministrator is capable of filling properly. The result is that 
a superintendent or principal is asked to be responsible for 
the success of work which is foredoomed to failure because 
his assistants are unable to do the work to which they must 
be assigned. In the same way a sup)erintendent or principal 
may have to face inevitable failure because of the disloyalty 
or incompetence or unadaptability of the teaching force at 
his command. 
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A wiser policy on the part of the board would prevent 
many of these inevitable failures, and at the same time tend 
to unify the personnel of our schools. As a general principle 
the board should exercise the appointing power directly 
only with reference to a new superintendent; should coop- 
erate with the superintendent in the appointment of assist- 
ant executives; and should act only in an advisory capacity 
in the selection or elimination of the other members of the 
educational staff. Fortunately this principle, which has 
long been in force in our better colleges and imiversities, 
is being more and more acted upon in our best-managed 
public schools throughout the country. 

Executive versus school-board control. The last phase of 
school-board control is in their legislative capacity. Most 
boards have rules and bylaws by which the work of admin- 
istrative officers and teachers is guided, and occasionally 
they enact legislation regarding school policies. In regard to 
these much the same principles previously laid down should 
apply. In so far as the interests of the public are para- 
mount, or wherever public opinion, which they should re- 
flect, is more likely to be correct than that of educational 
specialists (and there are plenty of such cases), the board 
should act, either by general rule or by special legislation. 

On the other hand, in all cases of school discipline or 
school policy or school administration, where the training 
and spirit and judgment of the school expert should be su- 
perior to that of the intelligent but untrained citizen, the 
board should scrupulously avoid interference. This line 
of demarkation between the authority the board should as- 
sume and that which it should delegate to its administrative 
agents is sometimes hard to draw, but the principle is clear 
and should be consciously adopted and rigidly adhered to. 
The frequent quarrels between superintendents and their 
boards, caused by the undue interference of the board with 
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the detailed management of the schools, is wholly out of 
place, and still more indefensible is the over-ruling of the 
school authorities by the board in cases of discipline, or 
minor changes in the methods or curriculum, on account 
of personal pique or on the complamt of some disgruntled 
patron. One of the fundamental requirements in the ele- 
vation of the teaching profession is that those responsible 
for the schools should not tolerate such interference. 

Training of administrators. All of these changes, whether 
voluntarily adopted or brought about by the growth of 
education and the development of scientific management, 
will call for specially trained administrators. It is primarily 
for this purpose that our teachers' colleges have been de- 
veloped. Many normal schools have established full col- 
legiate curricula, granting special teachers' degrees, and 
placing particidar emphasis upon administrative courses 
for the training of superintendents, principals, and super- 
visors. Our colleges and universities are also establishing 
schools of education where administrative training can be 
acquired. Likewise graduate schools granting advanced de- 
grees in education, and offering special opportunities and in- 
ducements for research work, are stimulating experiments, 
testing results, and aiding, not only in establishing scientific 
formulas and principles, but in developing administrators 
capable of handling large educational problems. Appoint- 
ment bureaus are facilitating the proper placing of teachers. 
These multiplied facilities devoted to training teachers in 
scientific management will develop educators who are able 
to use the rapidly improving equipment now prociu'able in 
reorganizing our popularly evolved education into the effi- 
ciently administered system that the building-up of oiu* de- 
mocracy demands. 

(3) The teaching staff. The third phase of the general 
administrative problem relates to the teaching staff of the 
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schools. Superintendents, principals, special supervisors, 
and to a certain extent all ordinary teachers as well, are 
technical agents of the board of education. They are re- 
sponsible to the public, through the board, and must bear 
the burden of technical control. Since they are paid officials, 
presumably trained for their work, and wholly devoted to 
it, the chief responsibility for securing equality of oppor- 
tunity and democratic efficiency in oiu' schools will always 
devolve upon them. But the attainment of these things is 
no mean task and calls for continued improvement in many 
ways. 

The teacher and the public. The first line of improvement 
has been suggested in the previous discussion; that is, a 
better adjustment of the relations between the board and 
the public on the one hand, and the teachers in the schools 
on the other. These last must not only be held accountable 
for control and instruction, but they must not be hampered 
and interfered with in the discharge of their duties, either 
by the school board or by the public. Unfortunately this 
ideal is seldom realized. Education has to do with children, 
and the relations of older people, particularly parents, with 
children are so largely dominated by feeling that the judg* 
ment of the trained teacher is not sufficiently respected. In 
the realm of feeling all tend to be experts, and the voice of 
the scientist fades into the general Babel of tongues. Hence 
the teacher is criticized with a freedom comparable only 
to the criticism of the minister, whose native realm is that 
of sentiment. It is the emotional severity of judgment and 
freedom of criticism directed at the teacher that increase the 
peripatetic nature of his calling and lead to many of the 
ills of school administration. The cure lies in a rigid dis- 
tinction between the proper work of the public, the board of 
education, and the teacher. This should be elaborated by 
the educational sociologist, built into public opinion by the 
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teacher and the educational statesman outside the profes- 
sion, and deliberately practiced by the boards of education 
in their dealings with the teaching stalS. 

The intermediate nature of the functions of the school 
board demands that it stand between a highly interested 
but hypercritical and untrained public, on the one hand, 
and the sensitive teacher, whose temperament and train- 
ing breed zeal and impartiality, on the other. Improvement 
of mutual understanding and forbearance between public, 
board, and teacher is a reform not to be brought about or 
expected in a short time, but it is one to be striven for 
through coming decades and even generations. We have an 
abundance of educational sentiment, but it is mass senti- 
ment, crude but powerful, and it needs direction. Many 
teachers have been martyrs to right convictions and right- 
eous actions because people, with the best of impulses, have 
mistaken their own zeal for intelligence. When our demo- 
cratic zest for education is adequately controlled and wisely 
directed, it will form a better background for educational 
advance than any centralized system handed down from 
above. 

Professionalization of teaching. The second line of im- 
provement demanded is the greater professionalization of 
teaching. Effective administration of even a business, if 
it is highly specialized and permanent, cannot be expected 
until its managers at least have attained something of a 
professional status. Much more is this true of the admin- 
istration of a social institution as highly specialized and 
complex as that of public education. Our schools rose from 
the masses, however, and have specialized slowly. The 
teaching function has been kept within the reach of the 
children of all classes. The result has been that the teacher is 
too often merely an unspecialized graduate of our common 
schools. More than half of the teachers in many States are 
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still of this class. Lack of specific training for their work, 
a shifting personnel, and an unrecognized social status have 
made professionalization a slow process. It is gradually 
coming about, however, and certain essentials may be out- 
lined which are necessary to hasten its coming. 

The first essential is that of higher standards of entrance 
into teaching work. Certificates to teach have long been 
necessary in all States, but the requirements for a certificate 
have generally been low. Passing an examination in the 
branches taught in the elementary schools has usually been 
sufficient to obtain a certificate to teach in any grade — even 
in the high school. This standard has now been passed in 
a number of States, and high-school graduation, with cer- 
tain additional professional preparation, has been made 
the standard. It is only a matter of time until these require- 
ments will prevail generally. In the mean time progressive 
States will have reached the standard of college or normal- 
school graduation already attained in California. 

But entrance into a real profession requires more than 
merely a general education, however extensive that edu- 
cation may be. Law and medicine and theology never be- 
came well-established professions imtil something more than 
passing through a few years of legal or medical or religious 
experience was necessary to make a general practitioner. 
Actual educative training of a specific type became the basis 
for a license to practice before the professions obtained a 
recognized status. The same evolution will be a necessary 
preliminary to the foundation of a real profession of teach- 
ing. This fundamental requirement is rapidly being met 
by the development of state and city normal schools, 
schools of education in connection with our colleges and 
universities, and the inclusion in the examinations for a 
certificate to teach of more and more evidence of specialized 
professional preparation. 
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The economic status of the teacher. The second essential 
for the professionalization of teaching^ is an improvement 
of the economic status of the teacher. This requires first of 
all better pay for teachers. The socially sheltered and re- 
spectable nature of the teacher's work, Uke that of the min- 
istry, will keep his salary permanently below the income of 
the lawyer and the physician ; but the attainment of economic 
independence is necessary to secure proper self-respect and 
the progressive improvement in service which seems to be 
more essential in teaching than in other professions. De- 
mands upon the teacher are already heavy, and are increas- 
ing as the standards of entrance and advancement in the 
profession are elevated. Hence rewards must also increase. 
Fart of these rewards, in the nature of social respectability 
a^d educational advantages for the children of teachers, 
are already increasing; but in addition to these, and as a 
stimulus to them, must come increased salaries. The rapidly 
advancing cost of respectable living has wrought peculiar 
hardship upon teachers, because readjustment of fixed-term 
salaries is slower in periods of change than that of the more 
easily adjusted and less fully advertised wages of the work- 
ing-man, or the special fees of other professional men. That 
the average salary of oin* teachers is much below the aver- 
age wage of the skilled tradesman is a rather sad commentary 
upon our appreciation of culture. A real professional status 
for the teacher can never be obtained until this condition 
is radically altered. 

Continuity of service. Another phase in the economic im- 
provement of teaching lies in greater continuity of service. 
The "average life" of elementary school teachers does not 
exceed foiu* years, and the average length of service in a par- 
ticular position is nothing short of appalling. In the rural 
school the average ** stop '* of a teacher in a particular com- 
munity is scarcely more than two terms, and, while the 
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length of continuous service in the cities is much longer, it 
is still too brief to give the atmosphere of permanence to the 
profession. If education is the important institution for our 
national security and progress which politicians and pub- 
licists would have us believe, it is abundantly worth while 
to see that the ranks of educators are continually filled from 
the stable elements of society* This stability can be attained 
only as the teacher and the public each recognize the rela- 
tionship of teacher and community as a comparatively fixed 
and permanent one. If the community phases of the work 
of the teacher are to be rapidly improved, a change in the 
methods of choosing the teacher, in the nature of his con- 
tract, and in the length of his tenure are imperative. 

Feminization of teaching. A third essential of profession- 
alization must be a check to the progressive feminization 
of teaching, which has now been going on for several gen- 
erations. Teaching is a profession for which many women 
are fitted by nature and preference. Half of our public 
school pupils are girls, and as our educational aims and 
ideals and curricula are revised to meet their needs, at least 
half of our teachers will need permanently to be women. 
It is difficult, however, to see why, as an educational policy, 
much more than half should ever be women. Yet statistics 
show that, in 1914, 80.1 per cent of our teachers were women, 
and only 19.9 per cent were men. Earlier figures indicating 
the progressive decrease of men show that in 1880, 42.8 
per cent were men; in 1890, 34.5 per cent; in 1900, 29.9 per 
cent; in 1910, 21.1 per cent. 

This progressive feminization has led to a number of 
weaknesses in our educational systems, as compared with 
those of other nations and ages, but we are concerned here 
only with its effect upon professionalization. In every line 
of professional advance outlined above the enormous pre- 
ponderance of women \ASA\iex% \a ^. hindraaoe. In the first 
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place, many of them are unwilling to undergo the amount 
of technical preparation necessary to real professional work. 
Such unwillingness comes, not from lesser ambition or abil- 
ity, but from the very nature of the social position in which 
woman finds herself in this age. She expects and is expected 
to marry and become a home-maker, which she usually 
does, thus rendering any extended technical preparation for 
teaching economically unprofitable. In the second place, 
women can accept smaller pay than is necessary to attract 
men into the profession. Both tradition and the nature of her 
life have given woman a place of comparative economic de- 
pendence. Many of her expenses are borne by others in the 
hoihe or elsewhere in society. Her standard of necessary 
wages is consequently lower, and where these wages are 
competitively established she can underbid men. This has 
been especially true in the field of education where the so- 
cially resp^table nature of the calling has given it an ad- 
vantage over most other occupations open to women. The 
net result is that, until the practice of employing a larger 
proportion of men in our school systems is adopted, the wage 
scale for the rank and file of teachers will move up very 
slowly. 

In the same way the preponderance of women teachers 
imdermines the stability of the profession. Women gener- 
ally drop out of teaching when they marry. They also prob- 
ably change positions more readily to secure a change of 
social environment. When teaching away from home the 
strength of their original home ties prevents them from so 
readily accepting the responsibilities of citizenship in the 
new community as men can do. Both because of their lack 
of group training and because of the temporary nature of 
their interest in professional improvement, they organize 
into professional groups less effectually than men. Alto- 
gether, without the least insinuation against the motives of 
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women in entering teaching, or minimizing in the remotest 
degree the vast contribution they have made and are mak- 
ing to educational advancement, it may be stated as a fun- 
damental fact that teaching can never become a prof essioni 
with the social standing and rewards of the other professions, 
until the number of men engaged in it is approximately as 
large as the number of women. 

Organization of the teaching staff. Another improvement 
demanded in the technical administration of our schck)ls is 
a better organization of the teaching staff. When teachers 
are more specifically trained for their work, and are chosen 
by the administrative staff on account of their fitness for the 
position they are expected to fill, organization into a well- 
rounded system will be much more nearly possible than at 
present. Now many teachers are trained to fill one position 
and are compelled to occupy another. Teachers trained for 
primary work are found in the intermediate and grammar 
grades, or even in the high school. We are just beginning to 
develop facilities for training teachers for the secondary 
school, and as the demands become greater these will be 
separated into junior and senior high-school groups. In ad- 
dition, as we classify the pupils both vertically and hori- 
zontally, we shall find it more and more necessary to develop 
supervisors for special subjects, such as music, drawing, 
physical training, etc. This form of specialization is grow- 
ing rapidly, and will be more important as the proportion 
of pupils in the upper grades increases through the better 
handling of the curriculum and other phases of upper-grade 
work. 

Articulation of the schools with other institutions. The 
final improvement in technical administration is a better 
articulation of school education with that given young people 
by other educative institutions of the commimity. Various 
phases of this articulation have been treated elsewhere, but 
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logical discussion demands its mention here. The general 
movement toward the coordination of all educational agen- 
cies can be inmiensely stimulated by placing additional 
emphasis upon sociological study. Every teacher-training 
course in either college and university or normal school 
should place sociology alongside psychology as an educa- 
tional study and make educational sociology a required 
course. With the background of social understanding thus 
established, the process of developing educational breadth 
and solidarity will be immensely accelerated. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. Make a study of the length of the school year m your county, and 
show the differences in opportunity between the rural and the dty 
child. 

2. What are the various things being done in our progressive cities to 
aid children of the poor to remain in school? Make a study of the aid 
rendered in some particular city, such as Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, or Los Angeles. 

8. Make a class report on the social stratification found in the (xemmn 
schools. 

4. Will the development of industrial education in this country tend to 
draw a line between the children of the working-classes and the well- 
to-do? Give reasons for your conclusion. 

5. Explain definitely why democratic control is in itself an educative 
process. 

6. Make a class report on the methods of school administration in France 
at the present time. 

7. Prepare a brief for or against the county as the unit of administration 
for all rural schools. 

8. What are the objections to the popular election of state and county 
superintendents? What specific plan can you propose which would 
form a better method? 

9. What advantages would accrue to education from having the Na- 
tional Conmiissioner of Education a member of the President's 
Cabinet? 

10. For what length of term do you think members of school boards should 
be elected? Give reasons for your judgment. 

11. Should the school board have full power to fix the district tax levy 
for school purposes? Give reasons for your opinion. 

12. Give examples you have known of the wasteful expenditure of school 
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money* that would not have been made had the budget been pie> 
pared by a trained school officer. 
IS. Should the county superintendent appoint all rural teachers, by and 
with the advice and consent of the local boards, rather than have 
them elected by the district board? Would appointment on his reoomf 
mendation, by a county board of education, be still better? 

14. Why is the teacher's contract so. much more rigid than that of busi- 
ness employees? 

15. Analyse the ethics of a teacher resigning his position during the 
school year without the consent of the school board. 

16. Outline the legislative work of some particular school board. 

17. Can you give specific instances of teachers being removed from their 
positions on account of the complaints of a single f amily» when their 
work was satisfactory to a large majority of the patrons? 

18. Explain why teachers are more sensitive to criticism than are busi- 
ness men. 

19. Trace the history of the requirements for a certificate to teach in 
your State. 

20. Explain specifically why a college graduate, without special prepara- 
tion for teaching, is better prepared to teach than he is to practice law 
or medicine. Will teaching in the course ol time become as tff*>»™*^ 
as law and medicine? 

21. What is the average wage of the teacher in the United States? In 
your State? Make a table in five-year periods, as far back as you can 
trace it, and show the changes. 

22. From the latest catalogue or by inquiry make a study of the length 
of tenure of present teachers in your institution. Make a similar study 
of some city or county system. 

23. Prepare a brief for or against compulsory equal pay for equal service 
of men and women in the teaching profession. 

24. What are the objections to private teachers' agencies? Will they be 
needed when schools learn better how to place their students^ 

25. Would a law limiting the first year's salary to half ol the regular salary 
and the second year's salary to three fourths of the regular salary 
in a particular position add essentially to permanence of personnel in 
the teaching profession? Would it be a good thing for the schoob? 
How would it affect teachers' salaries? 
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CHAPTER Xm 

THE SOCIALIZATION OP DISCIPLINE 

In the internal administration of our schools there are 
several problems, or series of problems, which confront the 
teacher and administrator, that need sociological treatment. 
Discipline, the curriculum, and teaching method, all have 
their social as well as individual aspects, and should be dealt 
with from the standpoint of society no less than from that 
of the individuals in training. While the compass of a brief 
general treatise forbids any elaborate discussion of these 
problems, yet an analysis of the general principles underly- 
ing them, and a specific treatment of some of their leading 
features, may be valuable in showing the applications of 
educational sociology to everyday educational practice. In 
this chapter we shall analyze the fundamentals of the sociali- 
zation of discipline. 

The problem of discipline 

Not the least perplexing of school problems is that of 
school government, or discipline. It has been an age-long 
problem, and while its fundamentals are better understood 
to-day than ever before, it is not becoming any less acute in 
actual practice. As the teacher is solving the problem of 
mere physical control over his pupils, society is demanding 
that he increase his spiritual control. Where the old-time 
teacher was required to be supreme in his own narrow 
realm, the present-day teacher is asked to build up ideals 
of conduct in the minds of his pupils that will not only aid 
in establishing self-control, but will also aid in community 
control. 
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In other words, physical discipline of the old sort is giving 
way to a spiritual discipline that is more democratic, more 
subtle, and more far-reaching, but more difficult to adminis- 
ter. The days of corporal punishment are about over, but as 
long as there are youth to govern a certain amount of punish- 
ment of some kind will be necessary. As the type of this 
punishment becomes more psychical and the amount of it 
decreases, greater ingenuity will be required to maintain the 
control that the teacher should exercise over the conduct 
of pupils. Probably not less than twenty per cent of the 
failures of young teachers may now be attributed to weak- 
ness in discipline; and if subtler standards of measurement 
are used as discipline becomes more a matter of moral leader- 
ship, we can scarcely expect a rapid decrease in the propor- 
tion. The seriousness of the problem of discipline, there- 
fore, makes it worthy of greater clarity of statement and 
broader treatment, particularly from the standpoint of its 
social effect, than it has yet received. We can attempt 
here to deal only with some of the leading features of the 
problem. 

Twofold nature of the problem. In the first place, it should 
be made clear that the problem of human control is every- 
where twofold. On the one hand, it is concerned with indi- 
viduals as indi viduals> differing from all others in disposition 
and experience. On the other hand, it is concerned with in- 
dividuals as members of social groups, similar to others by 
both nature and training. Moreover, these groups vary in 
aim and spirit, almost as much as do individuals. School 
discipline must be approached from both standpoints. In 
so far as it has to do with single individuals, dominated 
by separatist characteristics, it is a psychological problem. 
But when it must deal with individuals as members of 
groups, dominated by social motives and ideals, it becomes 
a sociological problem. It is manifest, therefore, that when 
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school discipline is to be reduced to principles or to any sort 
of system, both educational psychology and educational 
sociology must be appealed to for direction. As shown in 
Chapter II, neither the individual nor the group is primary 
and original, nor can individual and social motives and ideals 
be separated; hence both the individual and social points 
of view must be taken into consideration in dealing with 
specific cases, regardless of whether the case originated 
in an individual or a social situation. _ 

Principles of discipline. There are at least four funda- 
mental principles necessary to good discipline: (1) it must 
harmonize with social ideals outside the schoolroom: (2) it 
must be positive and constructive rather than negative and 
restrictive; (3) it must be indirect rather than direct in 
method; and (4) it must be administered on the highest 
plane which the pupils can understand. 

In regard to the first principle it should be remembered 
that every fixed institution and every fleeting organization 
has its problem of discipline. The State, the Church, the 
family, the club, the gang, the team — each must have some 
central authority, some class consciousness, some will to be 
enforced by certain forms of discipline, either direct or in- 
direct, conscious or unconscious. The problem in each case 
differs from that in every other, but it is inherent in all forms 
of concerted action. School discipline thus partakes of the 
nature of the discipline in other phases of organized society. 
It resembles family discipline in that it is concerned largely 
with the young; it is like governmental control in that it is 
concerned with citizens and public property; it is like church 
regulation in that it deals directly with the moral welfare of 
the school population; it is like club and team and cultural 
societary government in that those who are ruled and di- 
rected by it are united by exterior ties that are frequently 
changed and may be broken. It not only partakes oi the 
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nature of all these, but it should harmonize with them. It 
should neither be a copy of any one nor a compound of all» 
but should learn lessons from each and must» to fulfill its 
complete mission, reinforce all the others. 

Basis of harmony. The basis of this necessary harmony 
should rest upon two foundations, the social siurvey and 
the school survey. These may be either actual and formal* 
or implied and informal. The social siurvey should analyze 
the social environment of the school; the school survey 
its iimer composition. Just as the support and organiza- 
tion of the school, its course of study, and its methods 
of teaching depend to a large extent upon the liberality, 
the traditions, and the nature and intelligence of the com- 
mimity, so must its discipline be based upon community 
practices and ideals. As it is impossible to have a well- 
equipped and continuously progressive school in a stagnant 
or undeveloped community, so it is impossible to use at all 
times the highest methods of discipline in a district where 
family, church, and state control are autocratic, narrow, and 
inefficient. Likewise the use of the lower types of discipline 
is inexcusable in an environment where the higher levels are 
maintained outside the schoolroom. The first basis, then, for 
the establishing or judging of school discipline is a study of 
the community to determine its standards and its methods 
of institutional control. 

The complementary method is that of a study of the school 
population: ages of the children to be governed; their birth- 
right of physical, mental, and moral capacity; and the 
training they have received on the playground, in the home, 
and in other relations of life before they entered the school, 
and are getting outside of school hours after they enter — 
should all be taken into account. This survey should be 
not merely general, but it should be particular and in- 
dividual. Before general rules of behavior are established. 
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the collective ideals of the school body should be determined; 
and before specific cases of discipline are handled, the teacher 
should know all that it is possible to know of the nature and 
heredity and training of the particular individual to be dealt 
with. This precludes any fixed standard of general prac- 
tice for all schools, or any set method of dealing with special 
cases. Probably the greatest weakness in the discipline of 
earlier years was a failure to vary it to suit individual cases 
or to harmonize it with community practices. This prin- 
ciple might be carried to extremes by too great conformity 
to local custom, and the possibility of uplifting the ideals of a 
neighborhood be thereby lost; but all stable progress is of 
slow growth, and any wide breach between school discipline 
and community ideals is likely to wreck the teacher who 
attempts it, without the accomplishment of results worthy of 
the sacrifice. 

Negative versus positive discipline. The second principle 
to be borne in mind by the teacher is the difference between 
negative and positive discipline. Negative discipline is 
based upon thou shalt nots; positive discipline upon thou 
shalts. The one is an Old Testament gospel; the other, of the 
New; the one, Hebraistic; the other. Christian. Christ re- 
buked but only that he might heal and purify. Negative 
discipline merely prohibits and restricts action; positive dis- 
cipline constructs character and secures right habits of ac- 
tion. One strives to obtain temporary obedience; the other 
to fit the individual to meet the permanent demands of so- 
ciety. Negative discipline has its uses in maintaining present 
efficiency and inhibiting pernicious habits, but its usefulness 
is limited. On the other hand, positive discipline is useful 
not only in preventing present disorder and indecorum, but 
in establishing fixed habits of orderliness, obedience, and 
helpfulness. Negative rules must have a background of force; 
positive rules may show the engaging features of love. Both 
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of these types are necessary in our schools, but the quality 
of the discipline used may be judged to a large extent by the 
scarcity of the one and the abundance of the other. 

A parallel may be drawn between the work of the teacher 
and that of the physician. Medicine may be curative, but 
the scientific physician knows that health can be perma- 
nently maintained only by right living. Hence he strives 
not alone to check the ravages of disease, but to build up 
his patient's strength by insisting on proper habits of health. 
So the teacher must not merely check violations of the school 
regimen, but he must bwld the moral foundations of future 
conduct. He must secure reasonable conformity to rule at 
present, and not fail to stimulate motives for right reactions 
in later years. He must dominate in the schoolroom, but 
should make his discipline educative enough to carry its 
influence beyond his immediate jurisdiction. 

Direct versus indirect discipline. The third principle to 
be remembered by the teacher is the distinction between 
direct and indirect discipline. Direct discipline is the exer- 
cise of control by very evident means. It is conscious disci- 
pline on the part of both teacher and pupil. Its typical 
form is the direct command to do or not to do certain things. 
Indirect discipline means control through indirect means 
that may be conscious on the part of the teacher, but must 
be unconscious on the part of the child. It is the discipline 
that comes from congenial work well done and from par- 
ticipation in the various activities of the school as a whole. 
That it is the kind exercised most freely in society outside 
the school is evident when we recall that one's personal 
habits and his reactions to social discipline are determined 
largely by his interests and enthusiasms and his voluntary 
membership in social, philanthropic, and business organiza- 
tions. Each individual has a part to play in the activities 
of the world, and the nature of his responses to its calls 
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indicate the nature and the wholesomeness oi the disciplme 
he has undergone. 

Direct^discipline becomes prominent only in case of failure 
to meet the ordinary demands of associated life. It is the 
type of control adapted to the unfit. While diildren erf school 
age are more likely to require control by direct command 
than older people, the larger the amount of dominance that 
can be secured through unconscious influence the more nearly 
will the training given harmonize with the requirements of 
later years. If the tasks of society are performed through 
interest in the work to be done, then the more completely 
the pupil is habituated to respond readily to the serious 
tasks of school life the better he will be fitted to respond 
correctly to future stimuli. Only the discipline that comes 
from the inspiration and leadership of the teacher and the 
work to be done is indirect enough to leave any considerabk 
impression upon the life of the pupil. 

Planes of discipline. The final principle of good discipline 
is that it should be administered on as high a plane as the 
pupils are able to respond to. ' This requires a dear unde^ 
standing on the part of the teacher of the planes or levels 
of human control. These planes are determined both by 
the means used to secure control and the motives ap- 
pealed to in the governed. There is a steadily rising series 
of these methods and motives, but for clearness* sake they 
may be reduced to three — the plane of force, the plane dF 
personal domination, and the plane of social pressure. The 
discipline on these levels may successively be caUed the mili- 
tary, the personal, and the social. 

Military discipline. Military discipline is authoritative, 
severe, is given from above and ignores personality. It is 
the discipline of set regulations, of enforced conformity to 
rule, of immediate punishment, generally of a physical 
nature. Likeness of aim, likeness of method, and likeness 
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of product are its foundations. Unquestioning obedience 
and promptness of service are the chief virtues it demands 
and cultivates. Short shrift is made of the disloyal and the 
non-conformist, and the history of army training every- 
where indicates an undervaluation of the innovator. 

It has, however, its uses in the State and its protot3rpe 
has its values in the schoolroom. The authority of the 
teacher must be respected. Obedience and conformity to 
necessary ruks must be secured. If summary punishment 
is necessary to obtain respect and obedience, there is no 
reasonable means to which the teacher may not resort 
to obtain them. A certain amount of mechanical regulation 
and school routine are indispensable to efficiency where 
schoolrooms or grounds are crowded as they usually are. 
Moreover, the virtues growing out of this enforced con- 
formity are not to be despised. They are needed in later 
life. Respect for school authority should develop respect 
for law; and training in obedience, even though secured 
by enforced rule, may breed habits of accepting constituted 
authority elsewhere — in the State, the Church, the club, 
and the business concern. The American's lack of docility, 
his irreverence, and his defiance of law as compared with 
that ot the German, the Frenchman, or the Englishman, 
may doubtless be traced to some extent to poorly enforced 
discipline of this sort in the public schools. 

Personal disc^line. Personal discipline is the next higher 
level. Here the element of regulation has ceased to be con- 
spicuous. Personality has been substituted for position as 
the basis of securing control. While military discipline relies 
for its enforcement upon outer or objective methods, per- 
sonal discipline relies upon inner or subjective methods. 
Fear has been replaced by respect as the pupil's motive for 
obedience. Just as in the more successful military discipline 
fear may be elevated into respect, so in the highest personal 
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discipline mere respect has grown into love as a motive. This 
higher emotional appeal, together with its more humane 
methods of reaching the desired end and its tendency to 
develop habits of response to the kind of stimuli most fre- 
quently met in general society, constitutes the basis for 
pronouncing it a new level. 

The discipline of personality has two phases. First comes 
that in which authority is asserted or understood. The 
teacher by virtue of his position is master and thus may 
command. His personality is reinforced by whatever of re- 
spect the pupil may have for any kind of authority what- 
soever. But the mainspring of obedience and loyalty to 
duty is the personal relation between the pupil and teacher 
as such. The second phase of personal discipline, however, is 
more subtle, more powerful, and more spiritual. It is the dis- 
cipline of leadership and foUowership. In so far as possible 
the relationship of authority and subservience is kept in 
the background. The teacher is older, better educated, and 
wiser than the pupil; therefore he directs and the pupil con- 
sents. They become, in a way, team-mates for the accom- 
plishment of certain purposes. This relationship is not want- 
ing in the classroom under good personal discipline, but it 
is shown more conspicuously in extra-curricular activities. 
Advisorship in literary, dramatic, athletic, or other school 
enterprises offers fine opportunities for teacher leadership 
without consciousness of teacher domination. 

Social discipline. The highest level of discipline is the 
social. It is the one in which the teacher's authority is never 
surrendered, but it seldom appears on the surface. Orders 
are wanting and direct requests are not numerous, but sug* 
gestions are frequent. It is largely unconscious discipline 
on the part of the child. The teacher's presence and direc- 
tion are vitally felt, but only as a part of the total school 
influence. Each pupil is made to feel that he is a real part of 
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the working force of the school society. The school spirit 
and atmosphere have reached the point where the lateral 
pressure exerted by pupils upon each other is in harmony 
with the spirit exerted by the teacher. Government and 
discipline not only come down from above, but are radiated 
from the sides. Great is the teacher who can lead his pupils 
to govern themselves, and happy he who can keep in his 
school a social consciousness that will punish automatically 
the offender against good order and efficiency! 

Social discipline grades all the way from reasonable 
teacher-pupil cooperation in daily work, and general school 
loyalty to school enterprises, to pretty complete student 
self-government. Its aim is to build upon the ideal of social 
service. The motives appealed to are identical with the 
highest motives used in reaching adults. It is consequently 
indirect, constructive, and moral, but difficult to attain. 
For complete success it demands superior teachers and a 
high type of pupils; but when it is made to succeed it gives 
much of the effective moral training so long demanded in 
vain, of our schools, and fits the student as nearly as a single 
institution can to gain the self-control and social adaptability 
needed in a democratic society. It will form the keystone 
of the arch of a socialized education. 

The disciplinary ideal. The above analysis of principles 
might seem to indicate that what we ordinarily think of 
as discipline should never occur. That would be true with 
a perfect teacher, with perfect pupils, and with perfect con- 
ditions. But since these things never exist even singly, let 
alone in conjunction, objective and curative discipline will 
be a permanent phenomenon. However, the less of it that 
is visible and necessary the nearer an ideal situation is 
realized. If society could do without jails and penitentiaries 
and reformatories we should be better off. Each of these 
institutions is open to criticism, both general and particular; 
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in fact they can all be shown to be clumsy, inefficient make^ 
shifts; but society has not yet learned to do without them. 
It is merely improving their spirit, methods, and aims as 
intelligence increases. The aim of enlightened governments 
is to build up a state in which rebellion will not occur and 
in which discontent and anti-social activities will be re- 
duced to a minumum. In the same way the prime essen- 
tial of good discipline is to make conditions so nearly per- 
fect, and to adjust school relationships so nicely, that the 
machinery of control will be noiseless. Discipline that ap- 
proaches the ideal forestalls ordinary difficulties by inten- 
sifying interest in daily duties and building up a school 
spirit that will not tolerate triffing or disloyalty. It accepts 
the problem of youthful control as an opportunity to edu« 
cate for social control by giving to youth as much training in 
self-control and social participation as is possible. 

Punishment In the light of the above analysis it may be 
well to review some of the specific problems of discipline 
that daily perplex the teacher. One of the most annoying of 
these is methods of punishment. Until human nature is per« 
feet, offenses calling for punishment will occasionally occur 
in the best-managed school. The common forms used may 
be reduced to three — corporal' punishment, assignment d 
tasks, and deprivations. Corporal punishment is the crudest 
of these — negative, direct, and on the lowest plane. It 
must not be overlooked, however, that it may be the highest 
appeal that a particular child will respond to. If the pre- 
liminary community survey which every teacher should 
make shows corporal punishment to be general or the schocd 
survey that it is customary, and if the child has been accus- 
tomed to expect it at home for misdemeanors, it may be the 
surest method of getting ready obedience or right behavior. 
Much sentimental nonsense has been written and said about 
its cruelty. Other punishments may be much more crud. 
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Probably to the average child the greatest suffering comes, 
'^ not from the physical pain» but from the conspicuous nature 
^ of the shame attached to it. It may be laid down as a rule, 
^ however, that it should never be used in communities whiclt 
^ have passed that stage of development, or where the teacher 
^ can devise a higher appeal that will effectively reach the 
offender. The sooner teaching ingenuity can get along with- 
out it the better. 

Assignment of tasks is a slightly higher form of punish- 
ment, and is used in bewildering variety. Restoration of 
misappropriated goods, or of injured or destroyed property, 
^ apologies under varying conditions, and specific assign- 
^\ ments of work are the usual types. Wherever these punish- 
ments can be adapted to the nature of the offense, both in 
kind and degree, they are justifiable and effective in aiding 
moral development. 
\^ There is likewise a wide range of deprivations which are 
J quite generally used. Free access to the library, participa- 
' tion in popular school activities, such as athletics, drama- 
^1 tics, and social affairs, customary freedom in behavior, etc., 
^} are denied to offenders against school regulations. Keeping 
^1 in at recess or after school are quite common forms, and may 
I be justified where they do not interfere with needed exercise 
I or other means of wholesome development. 
' The fundamental principles of punishment are that it be 
just, certain, and effective, and that it flow as naturally out 
of the offense as possible — that is, be as nearly the punish- 
mmt which ^the better pupils would approve or willingly 
inflict. Reproof should be as educative as other phases of 
school nfe, and this requires that it be made thoughtfully, 
be carrfully planned to suit the individuals punished, and 
that it provide training which will aid the student to accept 
gracefully the restraints of civilized society. 

Rewaxl^. Cl()sely allied to the question of punishment is 
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that of special rewards. All e£Port on the part of children as 
well as of older people is the result of striving for some re- 
ward, either direct or indirect, present or future. Rewards 
may be either natural or artificial. Natural rewards are 
those which inevitably follow thoughts, words, and deeds. 
The greatest amount of dynamic energy is secured where the 
reward can be shown to flow directly from the effort put 
forth. But frequently the end of a certain line of conduct 
cannot be seen from the beginning. Children are by nature 
less able to see distant and indirect compensations than are 
older people, and are therefore more in need of artificial 
rewards to stimulate present effort. It is futile to talk of 
culture or rounded development or remote success as being 
the only motives to be appealed to in children, when artifi- 
cial stimuli are needed among adults to arouse conspicuous 
civic or institutional accomplishment. The community and 
school surveys should reveal the types of special rewards in 
common use, and only those which make the highest appeal 
to which the child will effectively respond should be adopted 
for schoolroom use. 

Ordinary school rewards may be classified as prizes, hon- 
ors, and privileges. Prizes are of the lowest type. They ap- 
peal to commonplace sentiments,, but are very present and 
tangible stimulants to certain classes of pupils. They are 
palpably artificial and frequently lead to ill-feeling, but are 
quite customary and, if carefully guarded, may be justi- 
fiable. 

Honors are of a higher type, appealing to better sen- 
timents, and may be quite effectively used in building 
up appreciation of right conduct or stimulating superi(Nr 
achievement. Grades, scholastic ranking, athletic or lite^ 
ary emblems, and automatically given offices are common 
examples. These honors are more valuable when given to 
groups, or to individuals as members of groups, in stima- 
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lating the co5peration and teamwork so necessary in our 
highly complex and interdependent society. 

The third and highest type of special reward is that of 
granting unusual privileges to the meritorious. Freedom for 
self -direction is not only highly prized, but ability to use it 
is one of the most usefid virtues in a democracy. Conse* 
quendy rewards that stimulate it are in line with all educa* 
tional effort. The granting of any privilege which will make 
an effective appeal to school pupils, and which is in har- 
mony with the higher appeals for service in well-ordered 
society, will provide training for response to those appeals 
in later years. Freedom in the use of library, laboratory, or 
playgrounds; of choosing preferred lines or methods of 
work; of forming and freely participating in school organi- 
zations; and of general self-government are types of reward 
being cultivated in every progressive school. As in pun- 
ishment, rewards should be just, certain, effective, as well 
adapted to the nature of the effort desired as possible, 
should be in harmony with social ideals, and should be 
intrinsically educative. 

School organizations. Another question of vital impor- 
tance in discipline is the control of school organizations* 
Students in the high school and upper grades and even 
younger pupils have the same tendencies to unite in social 
classes, cliques, and definitely organized groups as do older 
people* Within limits this tendency is wholesome and 
should be encouraged, but, undirected, it often leads to 
serious diflSculties. Our schools are public schools and must 
be democratic* Therefore any effort to carry social class 
lines into the schools or to develop snobbery must be 
checked. All ranking — and there will always be some of it 
— should be based upon proper school virtues rather than 
upon any artificial social stratification found outside the 
schools* CUques based upon social respectability or held 
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together by selfish purposes should be carefully watched 
and dealt with by constructive means. Too much trouble 
of this sort is brought about by a lack of adequate leader- 
ship, and may be forestalled by the deliberate encourage- 
ment of proper organization. Such constructive measures 
not only prevent spurious organizations, but provide valu- 
able training for co5perative effort in social and cultural 
groups. It should be accepted as a principle that students 
have not merely the right to organize, but that they have 
a right to expect encouragement and direction in these 
organizations. 

Again the community and school surveys should not 
be neglected. Some neighborhoods will be found wanting 
in organization, and consequently will be divided up into 
petty cliques or steeped in anti-social individualism. Others 
will be filled with organizations of a doubtful type. Chil- 
dren are imitative and are apt, if not properly directed, to 
develop wrong ideals from such environments. Whatever 
organizations are fostered in the school should take into 
account the social pressure that reaches pupils from the 
outside, and should be adapted to aid them to live in and 
improve the society they are to enter. 

The usual types of school group are the athletic, culture, 
and social groups. Athletic groups include such organiza- 
tions as tennis clubs, baseball, football, basketball, and track 
teams, walking, boating, or swimming clubs, etc. These are 
all valuable assets to general discipline and to physical weD- 
being, and should be so regulated that opportunities for 
participation should be as widely and fairly distributed as 
possible. The introduction of physical and playgroimd di- 
rectors into our public schools is removing the worst abuses, 
and is putting physical education on a respectable and ac- 
cepted basis. One of the dangers of the present status of 
athletics is the sacrifice of the good of the many to the 
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production of teams for inter-school competition; but this 
will doubtless be remedied as physical education is taken 
more seriously. 

Culture groups include literary, dramatic, art, reading, 
scientific, departmental, and similar organizations to pro- 
mote extra-classroom study. They may be subject to abuse, 
but when safeguarded by teacher advisorship are valuable 
aids to general discipline and provide a genuine stimulus to 
self -culture and social development. 

Social organizations include such groups as dancing clubs, 
social-form clubs, picnicking clubs, and general social clubs 
and fraternities. Social training is about the last phase of 
education to find its way into the schools, but it is by no 
means the least important. We are still so near the frontier 
in America, and have so recently passed the cruder struggle 
for existence, that there is as yet little appreciation of the 
utilitarian value of social culture. Hence it has been neg- 
lected and is still undervalued as a means of refining and 
uplifting the masses. Giving school time to this means of 
culture is still opposed by many school men and a large part 
of the public. Yet no analysis of the needs of American life 
or of the socializing function of public schools can fail to 
show the importance of the schools supplementing home 
training in the social amenities as well as home training 
along intellectual and vocational lines. Education into life 
means preparation for social as well as business life, and, how- 
ever we may feel about it, we must recognize and train the 
social instincts. Forms of social amusement and recreation 
must be studied, and the pupils trained to accept and use the 
highest types that will make an eflEective appeal to them. 

The foatemity problem. Probably no element of disci- 
pline has caused the principals of large high schools more 
trouble than that of the high-school fraternity. Moreover, 
various elements of the same problem are to be found in the 
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smaller high schools. The high-school fraternity was a per- 
fectly natural outgrowth of high-school life as it has evolved 
in the past generation. A generation ago the public high 
school was a new creation, its curriculum abstract, its 
methods of discipline formal, and its aims and ideals un- 
formulated. It stood apart, neither properly joined to the 
elementary school below nor to the college above. Conse- 
quently its social spirit was inchoate, somewhat desiccated, 
and almost entirely luuregulated. The high-school years 
cover the period of youthful uncertainty, adventure, and 
romance; and, since the school provided neither traditions 
nor guidance, the students were compelled to seek for mod- 
els of social organization either in the college or in general 
society. The form, ceremony, mystery, and freedom that 
characterized the college fraternity appealed to the aspiring 
youth and the high-school fraternity was the result. 

Confronting these conditions the wise teacher would have 
paused and planned constructive measures to avoid the 
evils that inevitably followed. But the teachers in this new 
field were also groping for the light, were inexperienced in 
social leadership of the young, and were consequently not 
wise and forehanded. They allowed the fraternities to arise 
as unregulated activities, and then, when abuses that might 
have been expected appeared, used purely negative and 
repressive measures to crush them. On this rock many su- 
perintendents and principals have been wrecked. Neither 
American children nor adults react happily to coercive 
measures, and either social stagnation or social excesses will 
follow attempts to use them in social discipline. High-school 
fraternities are probably now on the way to destruction 
through the action of the college pan-Hellenic council, but 
the neglect of social leadership that led to the abuses of 
the fraternity will lead to other evils wherever constructive 
social control is not established. 
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The question of whether or not high-school fraternities 
would be justifiable under any conditions hinges upon 
whether or not, with their traditions and standards, they 
can be made to serve a wholesome democratic purpose. 
There can be no objection to social organization among either 
high-school or college students, and the secret society makesi 
a legitimate appeal to them. But the wide gap between 
the social advancement of high-school and college students 
makes it doubtful whether or not the type of organization 
fitted to the one could be completely adapted to the other. 

It is not enough to forestall or crush the high-school fra- 
ternity, however. Social organizations to fulfill the needs 
they tried to satisfy must be provided. Intimate fellowship 
should be stimulated. No more hopeful sign that teachers 
are changing their attitude b to be found than in the exten- 
sion everywhere of chaperonage, social leadership, and com- 
radeship between teachers and pupils. Social organizations 
are being formed, social rooms are being set apart, and the 
same direction provided for social gatherings as for literary 
and athletic meetings. The whole high-school fraternity 
problem hinges upon a wise substitution of more whole- 
some social organizations, and their direction into educa- 
tional channels. Just how much use can be made of the 
secrecy, the formulary, and the exclusiveness of the present 
type of fraternity is an open question; but there is abundant 
room for some sort of organization that will serve as an edu-^ 
cational link to connect the boy's gang to the fraternal 
spirit as exemplified in adult fraternal organizations. 

Student self-govenmient The fundamentals of student- 
govenmient have been foreshadowed in the previous discus- 
sion. Self-government is the highest type of government^ 
but by the same token is the most difficult to administer. 
It requires a high grade of team work, and cannot succeed 
without the quality of leadership and f oUowership in both 
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teacher and pupils. It has been in successful operation in 
colleges for years, and, as the traditions and methods of 
democratic control are spread more widely through the pub- 
lic and become more familiar to the young, it is sure to gain 
wider acceptance. Certain phases of it are also successfully 
used in high schools, and where school cities or other devices 
have been tried, it has frequently been pronounced success- 
ful in elementary schools. 

Under the various plans in use a certain amount of the 
teacher's authority in government is delegated to the stu- 
dents. Some form of constitution is adopted providing a 
governmental device by which the students administer dis- 
cipline from within. School republics, school states, school 
cities, or merely self-governing leagues are established, and 
through this machinery various problems of school life are 
dealt with. It must be remembered, however, that respon- 
sibility always rests with the teacher, and the element of 
compulsion is presupposed to belong to him. Therefore no 
such thing as a real democracy can exist, although it can be 
approached as nearly as the maturity and intelligence of the 
pupils will permit. The teacher's authority may be care- 
fully masked, but it must not be siurendered. Even in the 
Freeville Republic, which has served as a model for many 
efforts, the ultimate element of control has .never been sur- 
rendered by Mr. George, and in colleges the right to resume 
faculty control is in the background of the student's mind. 

In all pupil government in the public schools the type and 
the amount of authority exercised must be adapted carefully 
to the capacity of the pupils, and permanently limited by 
their immaturity. It must have cautious teacher supervi- 
sion, and mutual confidence of teacher and pupil in each 
other's motives and judgments. When all these cautions 
are observed, however, and the conditions are favorable, the 
school city or other form of pupil government is the nearest 
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approach yet made to discipline that is social and purely 
educative. No teacher should be deluded by imagining that 
a self-government scheme will work itself , nor should any 
one be deterred by its diflSculty from undertaking such a 
broadly helpful training device when a careful study of the 
situation will show a strong probability of its success. It 
promises the best discipline that our schools can offer and 
is the sort of control most needed in a democratic society. 

TOPICS FOE DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. Point out definitely the differences between the pupil attitude con- 
fronted by the teacher half a century ago and that of to-day. 

2. Illustrate, by specific cases, breaches of discipline arising from purely 
individualistic impulses, and others arising from social impulses. 

S. As a new teacher in a strange commimity, how would you begin the 
study of social and family discipline? 

4. What are some of the elements of church discipline? of gang discipline? 
of team discipline? 

5. Show how the body of rules read at the opening of the school by the 
old-time teacher was almost as likely to lead to the punishment of the 
innocent as the guilty. 

6. Why is direct discipline ''the type of control adapted to the unfit ^? 

7. Illustrate the justifiable uses ^ the military type of discipline in a 
well-regulated school. 

8. Under what conditions would teacher-advisorship in a literary society 
be personal discipline, and under what conditions would it be social? 

9. What type of discipline does the successful athletic coach most gen- 
erally use? Illustrate. 

10. Trace the evolution of the methods of prison discipline. What method 
seems to be dominant in the penitentiary of your State? 

11. What would be the effect of a state law against the corporal punish- 
ment of school pupils in your State? 

12. In what sense can rewards be intrinsically educative? 

IS. Why should school organizations be considered a part of school dis- 
cipline? What means of purely social culture would aid in discipline 
of the higher sort? 

14. Can you suggest a type of high-school organization which would em- 
body the essential gang instincts and virtues without leading to the 
evils of the present high-school fraternity? 

15. Analyze the discipline of the Freeville Republic. 

16. How would you proceed in the organization of a seventh- or eighth- 
grade self-governing group? 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE SOCIALIZATION OF THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

While the socialization of the program of studies is 
possibly no more important than the socialization of other 
phases of school life, it is more directly in the hands of 
leaders in the teaching profession and promises more rapid 
advancement. Already many progressive superintendents, 
principals, and jteachers have accomplished much in the way 
of readjustment. In a number of schools the program of 
studies has been completely reorganized during the last 
decade. Much remote and impracticable material has been 
replaced by things more immediately related to the world 
about us. Many required studies, especially adapted to the 
needs of the few rather than the many, have been placed 
on the elective list, and new studies have been introduced to 
enrich the curriculum. Likewise the teaching of the tradi- 
tional studies has undergone a radical revision. A serious 
effort is being made to base the subject-matter and the 
methodology of each study upon the nature and desires of 
the child and his needs in the society in which he is ex- 
pected to spend his future years. 

Meaning of socialization. By the socialization of the cur- 
riculum is meant the adaptation of the program of studies 
in both content and method to the nature of the child as he 
is, and to his needs in the society in which he is to live. The 
more nearly the school can approach a microcosm of the best 
in the human society about it, the larger will be its influ- 
ence in elevating that society. Likewise the more nearly it 
can give to each child the traiziing he will need in that society, 
and in the way he b best able to take it, the greater will be 
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the part of his school life in determining the nature of lus 
total life. Stated conversely, the more remote the school life 
from ordinary life the less chance it has to influence that 
life; and the greater the gap between the types of knowledge 
gamed, and the methods and discipline used in the school- 
room, and in general society the less will be the influences 
of the school on the future lives of its pupils. This conclu- 
sion is forced by the fundamental laws of psychology, and 
is fully recognized in the newer definitions of education. 

The term " socialization " must not be confused with 
" practicalization " and " vocationalization." It might be 
possible to read into the two last-named terms all that is 
meant by socialization, but in ordinary use they are not so 
inclusive. Socialization does not merely refuse to exclude 
the cultural idea; rather it lays much emphasis upon it. It 
insists that culture in its broadest aspects must be a fun- 
damental aim of education. No educational system with a 
program which does not bear fruitage in the highest culture 
attainable, can be socialized. Grenerally, although not nec- 
essarily, the vocational, the industrial, and the practical 
programs have contented themselves with the immediate 
end of producing economic efficiency. But the socialized 
program is far broader. It must be practical and to a certain 
extent vocational, but only because and in so far as culture 
has a material basis. 

Practical nature of culture. Culture is just as practical 
an end as getting a living; but as himian nature and human 
society are constituted, it follows rather than precedes the 
fulfillment of the commoner needs of life. The best road to 
culture lies through the satisfaction of the fundamental 
needs, with the addition of enough of the comforts and luxu- 
ries of existence to provide cultural stimulus. The advocate 
of vocational education points out truly that civilization has 
arisen and flourished only upon the sound basis of material 
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abundance; but it should also be remembered that an edu- 
cational system is a rather late product of civilization^ and 
hence must work for civilization rather than for the mate- 
rial foundations of civilization. It must be comprehensive, 
neglecting neither the foundation nor the superstructure. 
In our educational eflForts culture, typifying the best in our 
civilization, must remain an equally important aim with 
vocational efficiency, typifying the most fundamental in our 
civilization. 

Complaints against our schools on the ground of their 
inefficiency in training our young people for practical affairs 
generally overlook the practical nature of culture. They 
have their gaze centered upon the production side, and fail 
to scrutinize the consumption side of life. Yet getting a living 
would scarcely be held more important than living. Merely 
producing an abundance never produced civilization; it is 
getting an abundance and using that abundance wisely 
that civilizes. Abundance may enervate a state and has 
often done so, just as satiety enervates an individual. Lux- 
ury may lead to corruption as well as to culture. Industrial 
and vocational education have in mind primarily the in- 
crease of production, and only secondarily the refinement of 
consumption; social education aims at a balance between 
production and consumption, an equalization of training in 
getting a living, and in the use of the means of living in ad- 
vancing culture. Socialized education must provide traiziing 
that will function in the home, on the playground, in the 
church, the club, the community, in politics, and in every 
phase of a well-rounded life. 

The test of socialization. There is no magic in the term 
** socialization." It merely expresses the aims of an educa- 
tion as broad as life. But this education must be specific as 
well as broad. It must be subject to test. The tests applied 
must be both quantitative and qualitative, both individual 
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and social. One of the difficulties of the specific tests now 
being worked out in arithmetic, reading, spelling, and pen- 
manship is that they are largely quantitative. Their at- 
tempt is to determine how many elementary processes a 
child can go through with in a certain period of time. They 
test mechanical processes rather than soul processes. As 
technical tests they are valuable. It is abundantly worth 
while to gain facility in the use of the tools of learning, and 
to be able to know when we have gained it. If this facility 
is not made too much of an end, if it does not lead to a re- 
turning overemphasis on drill, the means of knowing when 
a predetermined standard of skill is attained in funda- 
mentals will eliminate much waste and will greatly increase 
efficiency in our elementary education. 

But these formal tests are not yet socialized. An applica- 
tion of the handwriting scale does not test the willingness of 
the pupil to use handwriting in increasing his range of com- 
munication. Horace Greeley was a poor penman, but a 
good and incessant writer. Many good penmen are not 
good letter writers, and could not write an acceptable note 
for the local newspaper. Some people are facile in the me- 
chanical use of figures, but fail to use the arithmetical sense 
or number judgment in their business and household af- 
fairs. A person may be able to read accurately and unde^ 
standingly, and yet fail to use this ability in acquiring in- 
formation or inspiration from the printed page. What is 
needed to supplement these mechanical tests is a series of 
social tests that will determine the use to be made of the 
skills acquired, and that will measure the values of the 
knowledge and traiziing-materials embodied in the curricu- 
lum. 

Direct tests of the use to be made in after life of the 
skills acquired in school are impossible, but indirect social 
tests of great value are being worked out through social 
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surveys. For example, in spelling, local and occupational 
vocabularies are being collected, and special attention is 
being paid to drill on the words most often misspelled. In 
grammar, the errors most often committed in the commun- 
ity are enumerated, and special attention is given to the 
principles underlying them and the steps necessary to be 
taken in eradicating them. Similar social tests are being 
applied to arithmetic by making a study of the problems 
and the types of figuring done in the homes of the pupib 
and in the business of the community, and by collecting 
actual problems as a basis for the arithmetic taught in the 
schools. The same principle is being applied in civics, geog- 
raphy, hygiene, literature, science, and domestic economy. 
The criterion of social use is the nearest approach we have 
to a test of social value. 

Possible objections. It may be objected that communi- 
ties change, and present usage will be obsolete by the time 
the pupils attain maturity. But the principle of progressive 
adaptation is inherent in the social survey. It attempts to 
discover and evaluate the public demand. By so doing it 
gives the proper attitude, and the individual trained to 
meet and absorb the best in his environment will have the 
highest training any local institution can hope to give. More- 
over, a social test need not be limited to a locality or to con- 
temporaneous society. It may be nation-wide and unlimited 
historically. The only demand is that of perspective and 
proportion. The locality and the present needs must be 
given the relative attention they will likely command in 
coming years. 

Another objection that might be raised is that some of the 
most ambitious and most able pupils will advance beyond 
local commimity needs and standards. This doubtless will 
always be true, but the test of social value is not a limiting 
one. One must grow up in an environment, and to build 
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upon the best in that environment is the surest preparation 
for advancing into better social relationships. Special em- 
phasis upon the eradication of provincial weaknesses does 
not prevent the teaching of principles and the encourage- 
ment of the ambitious pupil to attain the best and highest 
standard that any environment demands. It doea not in 
any way lower ideals, but does provide a direct means of 
approaching toward the wider life and a start toward at- 
taining the best ideals the pupils can grasp. 

Aims of a socialized program. The fundamental ends to 
be sought in a socialized program of studies are apprecia- 
tion, information, and utilization as applied to the body of 
knowledge, principles, and ideals of civilization. To these 
might be prefixed the training required skillfully to use the 
tools of learning, such as reading, writing, and number, 
unless we accept this skill as an incidental in attaining the 
above ends. Since the proper training in these fundamental 
processes requires their use in attaining the other ends, the 
author prefers to consider them as incidentals. The best 
teaching methods now treat them as such, and the socializing 
process demands that they be dealt with as means ratha 
than as ends in elementary education. 

Appreciation. Desire, or want, is the basis of all action. 
Either the desire to live or to propagate, or the auxiliaiy 
desire to avoid pain which would cause injury to one of the 
above functions, is the basis of action in the single-<celled ani- 
mal. This same principle of desire in more complex develop- 
ment leads to the activities of the higher animals. Man is 
driven by like impulses, variously manifested through an 
almost infinitely complex social, physical, and psychic o^ 
ganization. The more intense the desire the more heroic 
the efifort will be to satisfy it. Since it is intensity of deaic 
that leads to intensity of eflFort, and intensity of effort that 
produces the surplus of result that leads to progress, and 
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since the purpose of formal education is to produce surplus 
results above those which might be attained without it, 
its basic principle must be the stimulation of variety and 
intensity of desire. This principle is recognized fully in the 
newer pedagogy which strives to educate motive, or to stim- 
ulate the proper motive as the basis for the accomplishment 
of the end desired. 

Our kindergarten and primary grades have gone far 
toward recognizing motive as the basis of their work. Dr. 
Montessori has gone even farther in recognizing the child's 
desire as a starting-point for securing rapid progress. For- 
merly the tools of learning were taught under duress. Chil- 
dren were taught their letters, spelling, and number tables 
without consulting their wishes. In our better schools of 
the present motives are sought, and the desire to learn these 
fundamentals for the purpose of attaining some desired end 
is first secured. By this more scientific method the results 
are found to be more satisfactory in every particular. The 
child not only acquires greater skill in the use of the tools 
when they are taught to a large extent incidentally, but he 
acquires a larger appreciation of their social usage and im- 
X)ortance. He is already started well on his road toward a 
desire for the better things of a wider out-reaching cur- 
riculum. 

The intermediate teachers have caught the new spirit 
from the experience of primary teachers. Motive is every- 
where sought and used as the basis of intensive effort. Much 
even of routine and drill work are being elevated to the in- 
tensive plane. If a desire to learn geography, history, lan- 
guage, hygiene, and arithmetic is implanted, the teaching of 
liiose subjects is made simple and, comparatively speaking, 
easy. Moreover, the gaining of a fact knowledge of those 
subjects without an understanding of their future uses and 
an appreciation of their values will not only be largely futile 
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Rfl education, but it will tend to create in the mind of the boy 
or girl the feeling that education ends with formal schooling. 
Real language teaching must leave in the pupil's mind an 
appreciation of the value of reading, writing, and speaking 
good English, not only in school, but throughout life. Good 
teaching of hygiene gives not merely a knowledge of hy- 
gienic living, but must leave in the pupil a desire to live 
hygienically and give a proper valuation of health. Similar 
ideas of appreciation of values and stimulation of perma- 
nent desires must be implanted in the other studies. 

Information. However much our earlier education may 
have overvalued knowledge, it will not do to assume that 
it is not one of the fundamental ends of education. £nowl* 
edge may not be power, but it is certainly valuable equip- 
ment for making power effective. To do may be more impor- 
tant than to know, but in our highly organized and complex 
life the only sure basis for right action is accurate knowledge. 
The larger and more valuable the range of knowledge an 
individual possesses the more fruitful his actions may be 
made. The same is true of a social group. A community's 
wealth, or its government, or its culture, is largely dependent 
upon its knowledge along these particular lines. A nation 
of philosophers might not be self-governing or a nation of 
artists might not be self-supporting, but each would be 
master of valuable knowledge in its particular sphere. 

A properly socialized program must take stock of the 
possibilities of those for whom it is made, and the right 
knowledge areas must be marked out. A cturiculum empha- 
sizing the fine arts would not be effective for the frontiers- 
man because the knowledge and skills attained would not 
be needed in the environment. Neither would a classical 
curriculum be suited to a factory town where nearly all d 
the pupils are children of working-men and a large majo^ 
ity are destined to become industrial wdrkera. Similar^ co 
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industrial program would not be the best adapted to se- 
lected pupils whose present ideals and future needs would 
call for greater emphasis upon more specifically cultural 
things. 

The informational studies most emphasized should cor- 
respond to the major interests of the community. Even the 
professional man living in a highly industrialized commun- 
ity finds a knowledge of technical processes and mechanical 
forces more useful in his practice than non-professional 
knowledge of other sorts. So there is real justification in 
choosing the knowledge ajreas dealt with in our schools from 
local sources, even though they be not in complete harmony 
with the needs of certain selected individuals. All facts are 
not of equal value, nor are facts of equal general value of 
the same importance in all localities. For example, a tech- 
nical knowledge of agriculture may be of value to all men 
in some communities, and of very moderate value to any one 
in other communities. 

It may be said truly that there are some realms of 
knowledge needed by all. These form the stable factors in 
a curriculum and should be embodied in required studies. 
Knowledge of self, of nature, and of human society are fun- 
damentals. Hygiene, elementary science, geography, his- 
tory, civics, language practice, and arithmetical practice be- 
long in every course of study. Beyond the elements of these 
studies there should be differentiation. The knowledge 
groups should henceforth receive emphasis pretty much in 
proportion to their values in the local community. This 
principle is being recognized even in our universities, as 
shown by the differentiation in our state institutions. Great 
agricultural schools are being developed in our agricultural 
States, engineering and technical schools in our manufac- 
turing centers, and medical schools where large hospitals 
are requite. England has recently developed new univer- 
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sities to meet regional needs in such places as Manchester, 
Leeds, and Birmingham. 

Adjustment to local needs. But the greater change is 
needed and has come in public school education. Japan, 
England, Germany, and other European countries are strug- 
gling to outdo each other in the attempt to provide each 
child with the knowledge he most needs. In the United 
States, cities from Boston to Los Angeles and from the Gulf 
to the Great Lakes are striving to adjust the school work 
offered to the specific needs of the pupil. A decade ago 
Superintendent C. H. Keyes of Hartford, Connecticut, 
wrote: — 

My own city is known throughout the business world as a bank- 
ing, insurance, and manufacturing city. We employ thousands ci 
clerks, accountants, copyists, bookkeepers, typists, and stenog- 
raphers in these offices of our banks, insurance companies, and 
manufactories. The factories are devoted largely to the production 
of high-grade metal manufactures. ... In their production we em- 
ploy thousands of machinists, pattern-makers, draftsmen, smiths, 
and other high-grade mecKanics. The ranks of all these must be 
recruited from the boys trained in our public schools. 

We recognize, accordingly, that penmanship has in our schools 
a place which it is not generally accorded or entitled to in many 
other cities. • . . Similarly work in wood and iron is begun as low 
as the fifth grade of the grammar schools and carried through the 
high school. Drawing and design begin in the kindergarten and are 
available through every year to the end of the high-school course. 
Typewriting, stenography, and bookkeeping are taught in ourb'gh 
school. Our work in pattern-making, mechanical drawing, and 
machine-shop practice is more extended than might be justified 
in a city of different commercial life. Our evening high schod 
has not hesitated to undertake the training in its shops and draft- 
ing-rooms of ambitious young men from the factories. Without 
conscious formulation of the doctrine that the schools of the com- 
munity should teach whatever the business of the community 
demands in a large way, we have accepted it in practice.^ 

^ Proceedings oj the National EducaUon Association, 1900, pp. 204-05. 
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The adaptation of school work to community needs which 
Superintendent Keyes carried into eflPect as a practical school 
man has now been formulated into a basic doctrine of peda- 
gogy. Every wide-awake school man hears the call of the 
economic world for a trained product; but the community 
demand is broader than the industrial world. There is a 
call to citizenship, to social usefulness, to artistic and moral 
living. The socialized ciuriculum must include the knowledge 
areas that provide the facts and principles which lay the 
foundations of efficiency in all realms of civilized society, but 
those areas upon which the greatest emphasis should be 
placed must be determined by public demand, as shown by 
the social survey. 

Utilization. Whatever may be said in favor of the proper 
instincts and emotional attitudes toward life and of the 
value of knowledge, the final test of education is character 
— character as wrought out in action. Education must be 
a dynamic force in the lives of individuals and nations. A 
person might have good instincts and be lethargic; he might 
be filled with knowledge and be a dependent; but if he has 
a virile character, a forceful personality, if he accomplishes 
things, he must be reckoned with in society. Personality is 
intangible and elusive, and means of developing it are largely 
indirect ; but education that functions properly must broaden, 
deepen, and vitalize the character of individuals and com- 
munities. 

Utilization may be defined as the application of the emo- 
tional force and the knowledge possessed by the individual 
to the accomplishment of his purposes. These purposes, 
however, to be socially efficient must be moral. True educa- 
tion leads toward moralization. From the pragmatist's point 
of view whatever succeeds in the long run and in the 
highest sense is right. Socialized education leading to all- 
round social efficiency, then, must be the best moral edu- 
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cation which can be ofiFered. This does not preclude reli- 
gious and didactic instruction; on the contrary, it demands 
their use in so far as they lead to moral effectiveness, either 
with regard to personal habits and ideab or community 
altruism. 

It would appear from a sociological analysis, however, 
that the moral instruction demanded of our schools is of a 
less definite but more effective sort. It implies the exten- 
sion of the primary ideals of the home, the playground, and 
the neighborhood to wider areas of human association. 
Loyalty, fairness, truthfulness, sympathy, and toleration 
are best taught, not by iteration and authority, but in the 
midst of the struggle of life. Hence moralization becomes 
largely an incidental product of organization. As the school 
extends the simpler organization and ideals of the family or 
the playground, it extends the virtues of more intimate asso- 
ciation to groups of less intimate association. The virtues 
of the small family group tend to enfold the whole grade or 
the whole building or the whole city. " Our judgment of 
conduct in association always tends to appraisal of it as good 
or bad according to its assumed effect upon the largest range 
of associations that we can take account of.*' ^ 

Thus the bad boy in a school group is the one whose con- 
duct injuriously affects the school. This concept of a school 
morality is as much above the idea of correct behavior or 
morality in the home as it is below that of correct attitudes 
toward the State or society in general. The school, then, 
should form an intermediate group connecting the smaller 
social groups of childhood with the larger social, occupa- 
tional, or political groupings of later life. If that be true, the 
moralization that will carry farthest from the schoolroom 
into life will be the moral products of group relationships 
experienced dtuing the school career. 

^ Albion W. Small, General Sociology, p. 682» 
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New social activities. That this is being recognized is 
shown by the unusual effort in recent years to introduce all 
sorts of organization into school work. Athletic teams — foot- 
ball, basket-ball, baseball, track — are encouraged; literary 
and dramatic organizations and debating teams are stimu- 
lated; social clubs and festive celebrations are fostered and 
supervised; boy scouts, girl scouts, and Christian associations 
are supported; class organizations are sponsored and class 
spirit built up; and, finally, inter-school organizations are 
established to add zest to local patriotism and to extend the 
reach of small-group virtues. Self-government is introduced 
as far as possible in order to regulate conduct from within 
the social body. School cities are being organized to awaken 
civic interest, civic ideals, and civic intelligence. Even class- 
room work is being organized for the piupose of stimulating 
rivalry, initiative, leadership and foUowership, and self-con- 
trol and group responsibility. In fact, every phase of citizen- 
ship is being brought into the child's life at the earliest feas- 
ible moment, and training in the sort of social activities and 
relationships which he will later have to meet is brought about 
in as real situations as can be devised. All of these provide 
a basis for moral training superior to anything previously 
devised by offering pertinent occasions and specific oppor- 
tunities for emphasizing and emotionalizing didactic in- 
struction. 

Again, in utilization there is the demand for the social 
survey. What sort of activities are demanded of the product 
of the schools? What are the community tests of efficiency, 
not merely economic, but social and cultural, that the grad- 
uate of the schools will have to meet? How can the schools 
aid in advancing community standards and then supply the 
demand for leaders to maintain living on the higher plane 
established? These things, when learned, will determine the 
specialization necessary in the schools. This specialization 
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will concern itself , not merely with the studies ofiFered, but 
with the particulax things in each study to be emphasii^ed, 
and something of the methods to be employed in teaching 
that study in a way that will lead to its utilization. The 
school, then, by the closer adaptation of its work to com' 
munity needs, should be able to increase the vocational 
output, elevate the taste and joy of living, and improve the 
type of citizen activity found in any community. 

Means of socialization. The specific means of socializmg 
the curriculum are four in number : (1 ) the elimination €i the 
materiab least useful in attaining the ends desired; (2) the 
addition of wide ranges of knowledge demanded, but not 
now included in school courses; (3) the organization of this 
new material in harmony with the old into a well-ordered 
program; (4) socialization of the methods of teaching the 
reorganized material. These elements of socialization must 
be applied to the curriculum as a whole and to each of the 
subjects included in the curriculum. 

For both eliminations and additions the social survey is 
necessary. In just what subjects, and in just what materials 
in these subjects, has society a right to expect that the 
pupils leaving its schools will be proficient? This can be 
determined only by learning what the larger society which 
the children are about tx> enter demands of its mature citi- 
zens. Various fields of knowledge and various qualities of 
mind are of unequal value in the struggle of life. If it is 
discovered that the pupil does not need the knowledge or 
training gained in Latin or history or physiology in the larger 
society he is to enter, then those studies should be dropped 
from the curriculum. If it is learned that parts of those 
studies are of little utility, those parts should be either cu^ 
tailed or eliminated. Further, if it is found tbat certain 
studies now in the curriculum are of less practical or cul- 
tural value than others not offered, then the less important 
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must give way to the more important. The. same principle 
must apply to portions of a study; and if, for example, mod- 
em history is decided to be of greater importance than an- 
cient history, then the emphasis must be shifted from the 
ancient to the more recent periods. Again, if spoken language 
is more important than written language in present-day so- 
ciety, then oral expression should receive more careful at- 
tention than written language. 

A more striking illustration may be taken from group dif- 
ferentiation. If the knowledge and training demanded of 
women in human society is the same as that of men, then 
the curriculum should be the same for both; but if there is, 
or rather, is to remain a differentiation in the practical work 
and ideals of the sexes, then a differentiation in the program 
of studies is necessary. If home-making is to remain the 
chief province of woman, and if her ideals are to center 
about domestic life, then the core of her education must 
be fully socialized domestic economy. This does not mean, 
that some phases of domestic economy would not be equally 
important for men, and some business and professional 
training for women, but it does mean that so long as our 
economic and cultural ideals demand different things of the 
sexes, their education should be equally as different as their 
functions in society. 

Organization of materials. After the elimination of the 
more useless parts of our program of studies, and the addi- 
tion of such new materials as seems advisable, it will be 
necessary to reorganize the unadjusted material into some 
sort of a harmonious whole. Old material being removed 
and new material substituted will cause inevitable confu- 
sion, but a certain amount of confusion is a necessary con- 
comitant of progress. Every adoption of a new invention 
or an improved process in a factory makes useless the capi- 
tal and some of the skill acquired under old conditions. 
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Every change requires new investments in buildings and 
machinery, and a new alignment of the labor force. The 
same must be true in education; and, as advance causes 
waste in the industrial world, so it must call for waste aad 
excess efforts in the educational world. What is required in 
both cases is a readjustment with as little loss as possible. 

Each new adjustment in the curriculum as a whole, or in 
a particular study, renders ineffective a course or i>art of 
a course which had developed a certain body of teaching 
materials and traditions. Likewise the introduction of new 
materials calls for extraordinary expenditures in books, 
apparatus, and teaching energy. New subjects require new 
equipment and newly trained teachers. These are often not 
to be had, and hence the newest subjects in the curriculum 
are likely to be the ones most poorly taught. The sub- 
ject will probably be dubbed a " fad " by the conservative 
teacher and the critical public, and its handling by inexpert 
teachers too often justifies the criticism. But progress 
demands continual change and adaptation, and the skill 
of the educator must be tested by his ability to reorganize 
his work in an efficient maimer as new demands are made 
upon it. 

Socialized mefliods of teaching. The final means of so* 
cializing the course of study is the use of socialized methods 
of teaching. This impUes no less a change from present 
practice than the changes in administration demanded 
above. It is fully as important to use socialized methods in 
teaching a subject, such as history, or hygiene, or drawing, 
as to require that socialized knowledge be imparted. If so- 
ciety does a thing in a particular way, and that way is most 
effective in real life, then the method of teaching that thing 
in our schools, to be most effective, must correspond to the 
social method. 

This can be illustrated in the teaching of history. Society 
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uses history largely to illuminate present-day problems. A 
particular question of the hour is discussed, and whatever 
light history can bring to bear upon it is used in creating 
public opinion concerning it. Now, the method of teaching 
history that will best develop this tendency to use past ex- 
periences in stabilizing and correcting present practice — 
historical-mindedness — is the same method of connecting 
historical facts and events with present-day occurrences. 
This demands a much larger use of recent history and cur- 
rent events, together with historical parallels between past 
events and present conditions, than the ordinary teaching of 
history now shows. Past life and present life are so closely 
woven into a network of cause and effect that the relation- 
ship between the two must constantly be kept in the fore- 
ground in any properly socialized teaching of history. 

What is true of socialized method in teaching history is 
equally true in other subjects. The further any subject- 
matter is removed from the daily lives of the pupils the less 
direct its appeal, and the further the method of handling 
that material is from the method the pupil is using outside 
the schoolroom and will have to use in later life, the less 
direct and intensive the training for citizenship it will pro- 
vide. Socialized method demands that the teaching be done 
in as real situations as possible. While the counting-room 
cannot be introduced into the school for the purpose of 
teaching commercial work, nor the factory for developing 
industrial skill, yet the more nearly situations similar to the 
business house or factory can be devised, or opportunities 
for using their methods be utilized in ordinary school af- 
fairs, the more directly these methods will habituate the 
pupils to respond efficiently to social demands. Every sub- 
ject should be so taught that the mental reactions it pro- 
duces will be the sort of reactions called for in later life. In 
this way only can the pupil be given the mental attitudes 
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and habits which will be necessary or most vitally useful in 
coping with the problems to be met in the organized rela- 
tionships of the work-a-day world. 



TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. In what sense is culture practical? 

2. Explain the cultural value of the "refinement of consumption.' 
8. To what extent will the popularization of the use of the typewriter 

undermine the necessity of penmanship drill? Should ty pewr i ting 
be taught in the elementary school? 

4. Will the collection of actual problems from the actual business of 
the community for use in the classroom socialise arithmetic? If Dot, 
what more is needed? 

5. Why b there a danger that the use of educational tests will lead to 
an overemphasb upon drill? 

6. Should reading, writing, and numbers above the third grade ever be 
taught as special drill studies aside from the content of the materials 
used in teaching them? 

7. Should the study of music be begun with technique, or with general 
musical appreciation? Give reasons for your judgment. 

8. What would you say of the truth of the old adage that ''knowledge is 
power ? 

0. Illustrate the statement that the bad boy in school is the one whose 
conduct injuriously affects the school. 

10. How do school organizations promote moral training? 

11. Is modem history more important to the average person than an- 
cient? If it is, why is ancient history more frequently a required 
study in our high schools than modem? 

12. Explain how the adoption of a new invention leads to waste in the 
manufacturing world. Also how the adoption of any change in the 
curriculiun leads to the inevitable "costs of progress.*' 

18. Compare the present curriculiun of some particular high school with 
that in the same high school ten, twenty, or thirty years ago. 

14. Show specifically the growth of content in the elementary-school ciu^ 
riculum during the last half-<»ntury. 

15. Write a paper or make a class report applying the prindples of social- 
ization outlined in this chapter to the socialization of some particular 
study in the elementary school, such as arithmetic^ civics* hygienei 
composition, or geography. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE SOCIAL BASIS OF UTILITARIAN EDUCATION 

New Problems of Mass Education 

The rise of the masses to an interest in education has 
developed new problems for the educator. Programs origi- 
nally devised for the children of special classes of tbe 
population, with limited numbers, living in favorable envi- 
ronments and possessing leisure-class desires, cannot be 
effectively used for the masses. Their interests are primar* 
ily utilitarian. Cultiure has always had, and must continue 
to have, an economic background. Before the youth whose 
future is to be that of a manual laborer can gain an abid- 
ing interest in the purely " cultural inheritance of the race," 
he must be assured of a living. Before he is given a taste for 
the finer arts of life his environment must promise him 
permanent access to those arts. In the mean time his edu- 
cation must be efficient. It must enable him to gain the 
wherewithal to live comfortably. Culture does not appeal 
to a hungry man, nor art to one in rags. It is the busi- 
ness of the educator to prepare the youth for a successful 
career in his probable future environment. No more im- 
portant creator of that environment is to be found than his 
vocation. About this as a central core will revolve his ambi- 
tion, his chief friendships, and his most vital interests. Very 
largely in proportion to the promise the school can offer of 
aid in attaining success in his chosen vocation will the sdiool 
be able to obtain his loyalty and his best efforts. 

The social foundation of education for the masses if 
therefore utilitarian, and must rest primarily upon three 
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propositions: (1) the fundamental purpose of the long 
period of youth; (2) the dominance of the economic interest 
in society; and (3) the importance of vocation in determin« 
ing social efficiency. 

1. The purpose of youth 

The meaning of infancy. The first of these propositions 
has been elaborated by John Fiske in his The Meaning of 
Infancy, He has shown that as animals rise in the scale of 
intelligence the period of infancy is prolonged in order to 
provide more time for educative training. Corresponding 
to the prolongation of this educational period in the life of 
the young animal is a constantly increasing plasticity of 
brain and nervous structure, fitted to record the impressions 
and reactions of the environment upon the particular ani- 
mal. So helpless, so plastic, so complex, so full of possibili- 
ties and potentialities is the human infant that it takes 
nearly a third of a long life to mature his powers. More- 
over, the higher the civilization and the larger the possi- 
bilities of culture, the greater will be the length of infancy. 
This is shown quite strikingly in the South, where the 
black child develops much more rapidly than the white 
child up to eight or ten years of age, but is then pa,ssed and 
henceforth never overtakes the white child, with his cen- 
turies of accumulated mental and spiritual inheritance on 
which to build. It is at the cost of this long period of prep- 
aration that the superiority of cultivated man is purchased, 
but the more nearly the whole of it is used in careful train- 
ing for the individual's life purpose, the greater wiU be his 
accomplishment. 

Parallels in the industrial world. Parallels to this long 
period of preparation are numerous in the world about us, 
and may serve to enforce the principle. When constructing 
one of the large oement abutments of the Panama Canal, 
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two million dollars were spent for machinery and equipment 
before a single bucket of cement was laid; but it was this 
extensive preparation that enabled the engineers to handle 
the large quantities called for at so cheap a rate per foot 
and thus lessen the total cost. A similar principle holds all 
through the industrial world. The more perfectly the whole 
job is planned from the beginning, the greater the prevision 
and the more complete the preparation, the more economi- 
cally can the work be done. A like principle holds true in 
political, social, and institutional work, and it is coni^ica- 
ously true in education. The more complete our educational 
training, provided it is of the right sort, the more aid it 
will render in life accomplishment. 

This principle is fully recognized in our higher education. 
The first third of life is required to train the minister, the 
lawyer, the physician, and the engineer for his professkm. A 
similar period is recognized as necessary to train leaders and 
masters for the larger tasks of life. Almost as long a time was 
taken to train the barbarian as a hunter and fighter, to 
develop the craftsman through apprenticeship in the medi- 
aeval and in the early modem age, and to provide the varied 
t3rpes of skill required of the recent frontiersman. With the 
downfall of the apprenticeship system, the disappearance of 
the strenuous life of the frontier, and the extraordinaiy 
division of labor in our highly organized industries, we some- 
how have lost our educational perspective. We train people 
elaborately for the professions and for the higher arts of life 
but overlook vocational preparation for those who perfonn 
the simpler tasks. 

Need for the vocational training of youUi. When (usif 
three per cent of our people lived in cities, many of whom 
could gain vocational training through some form (rf i^ 
prenticeship, the problem was not serious. The ninety- 
seven per cent who lived in rural communities could gain 
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the necessary education for efficiency and occupational 
skill through work on the farm or in the home. But since 
nearly fifty per cent of our people now live in cities, with but 
little opportunity to spend the later years of youth in devel- 
opmental work, some means of securing vocational efficiency 
are demanded. The old informal method of gaining occu- 
pational skill having become impossible for the masses, some 
formal method must be devised to guarantee a proper use of 
the full period of youth in training for an efficient life. 

We have become democratic enough to demand universal 
education, but our interpretation of the term ** education '* 
is narrow. We are about to accoYnplish universal literacy, 
but the ability to read and write and figure forms merely the 
basis of an education. Education includes all the forces that 
combine to produce individual and social efficiency. Voca- 
tional training is one of these forces which provides direct 
education of an especially effective kind. It has gradually 
been taken over by the schools until to-day training for all 
the higher vocations is recognized as a school duty. Real 
democracy in education cannot exist until training for all 
vocations is put upon the same basis. A school for all of the 
people must educate for cabinet-making, clerical work, and 
the industries, no less than for teaching, preaching, and prac- 
ticing medicine. If the schools train a lawyer until he is 
twenty-four years old, they should not lose their grip on the 
tradesman at a much lesser age. Each attains his maximum 
efiiciency at practically the same age, and the great need of 
the industrial world, as voiced from a hundred sources, is for 
men who have not ceased to grow in all-round efficiency 
until the educational period of youth is exhausted. Educa- 
tors may rest assured, whatever their personal feelings may 
be, that vocational training in our schools will grow until 
other occupations are put alongside the professions in our 
school curricula. Some sort of educational program will be 
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devised whereby society will see that three fourths or more 
of our boys and girls are not left to drift about in the in- 
dustrial world, and perhaps waste the precious years from 
fourteen or fifteen to twenty-three or twenty-four, without 
intelligent direction along lines that will increase thor use- 
fulness in later years. 

Prolonging the educational infancy. That the large school 
mortality of the elementary grades is partly unnecessary 
was shown by the investigations of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Industrial and Technical Education. It was 
found that most of the boys and girls between fourteen and 
sixteen who dropped out of school had no particular reason 
therefor, and that about half of them would have stayed at 
least a year or two longer if there had been any sort of trade 
work offered. A similar investigation in Chicago showed 
that three fourths would have done so. The Minneapolis 
Survey showed that 53.6 per cent of the children left school 
because of dislike of the schools, or a lack of interest in school 
work, or trouble with teachers and grades, or a belief that it 
was not worth while, or ill health, much of which was caused 
by school conditions, while only 46.8 per cent left from 
economic necessity or the desire to earn money. 

Moreover, in Massachusetts the establishment of a few 
industrial schools led to the immediate return of five percent 
of the f ourteen-to-sixteen-year class to the schools. In addi* 
tion to those who might be held in school a few years longer 
by vocational work, many would be led to continue their 
training for efficiency in the continuation schools after 
securing positions in the industrial world. The vocational 
motive alone seems to be powerful and direct enough to 
retain youth in purely developmental training through the 
whole of the prolonged infancy of cultivated main. 
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S. Importance of the economic interest in society 

The economic factor. Regarding the importance of the 
economic interest in human society there is much difference 
of opinion. The difference is quantitative, however, all 
agreeing that it is fundamental. Some writers make it the 
basis for the interpretation of all history. Carl Marx and 
the socialists in general treat it as the determining factor of 
life. The early political economists dealt with the "eco- 
nomic man" as if he were the whole man. Sociologists all 
emphasize the economic factor. 

Material civilization consists in the utilization of the materials 
and forces of nature. The spiritual part of civilization is at least 
conditioned upon material civilization. It does not derogate from 
its worth to admit that without a material basis it cannot exist. 
The moment such a basis is suppUed, it comes forth in all ages 
and races of men. It may, therefore, be regarded as innate in man 
and potaitial everywhere, but a flower so delicate that it can only 
bloom in the rich soil of material prosperity. No amount of care 
devoted to it alone could make it flourish in the absence of suitable 
conditions; with such conditions it requires no special attention.^ 

Economic surplus and intellectual progress. Historians 
point out the fact that civilization first got its start in 
regions where conditions of soil and climate were favorable 
to the production of a surplus of the comforts of life. The 
rich and fertile valleys of the Nile, the Tigris, and the 
Euphrates, and the coastal plains about the Mediterranean 
all possessed these natural advantages. They not only sup- 
plied the necessities of life with ease, but offered such reward 
for extra effort and forethought that a surplus of products 
was accumulated. This surplus stimulated ingenuity in 
trading, the invention of new tools and weapons, the dis- 
covery of new processes of industry, and the accumulation 
of a store of knowledge. With all these came leisure and its 

^ Dealey and Ward, Sociology, p. S5. 
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accompanying inspiration to seek avocations providing a 
new type of enjoyment, the cultural. Literature^ the arts, 
science, philosophy, and statecraft followed. These could 
flourish only on an economic foundation offering leisure and 
leadership. 

Professor Ward has shown, quite conclusively, the rela- 
tion of wealth and leisure and opportunity to the production 
of men of great talent and achievement. By an analysis of 
men of genius in France from 1300 to 18^, based upon the 
figures of M. Odin and others, he has shown that urban 
regions were thirteen times as prolific of genius, in propor- 
tion to population, as were the rural regions. Paris was 
thirty-five times, and the chdteaux in the neighborhood 
of the cities one hundred times, as prolific as the rural com- 
munities. This fecundity of the favored classes he traces 
back, not to nature, but to nurture, not to heredityi but 
to environment. 

The leading environmental factors are: (1) centers of population 
containing special intellectual stimuli and facilities; (2) ample ma* 
terial means insuring freedom from care, economic seciuity, leisure» 
and the wherewithal to supply the apparatus of research; (8) a 
social position such as is capable of producing a sense of self re- 
spect, dignity, and reserve power; and (4) careful and prolonged 
intellectual training during youth. ^ 

Leisure and education. These factors are later reduced 
to the various forms of opportunity. 

The two principal forms of opportunity are leisure and educa- 
tion. Both are furnished by the economic and social environments, 
but more especially the first. As we have seen, all environments 
are favorable to the development of genius only in so far as they 
secure education, and therefore leisure must be regarded as a means 
to education. It may be called negative education, and differs 
from positive education in being a condition to self-education. It 

^ Lester F. Ward, Applied Sociology, p. 224. 
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was the great school of mankmd before there was any such thing 
as positive education. It began with the priesthood, and to it we 
owe all we possess of early Indian, Chinese, Chaldean, and Egyptian 
learning and science. The ruling classes of Greece and Rome pos- 
sessed it, and but for it they would have accomplished little in art, 
literature, or philosophy. Throughout the Middle Ages what Uttle 
was done in the intellectual world was chiefly the work of high 
church officers, exempt from all material concerns. In more mod- 
em times leisure was secured through social position, the nobility 
and high clergy being all men of leisure. . . . More and more, too, 
professional men, where successful in their practice, acquire large 
leisure. It is only quite recently that business men, the bourgeoisief 
by the accumulation of wealth, have acquired leisure and have 
b^im to devote a portion of it to disinterested pursuits.^ 

Why the nineteenth century was so wonderful. By ap- 
plying this reasoning it is easy to see why the nineteenth 
century has been so prolific in great achievements and 
great men that it has been weU pronounced the ** wonder- 
ful century." Wealth is cumulative. As it piles up, production 
is made ever easier and leisure becomes more widespread. 
The advantages and opportunities of education and a fav- 
orable environment have come within the reach of rapidly 
enlarging numbers. Not isolated individuals and families, 
but large classes of people now have sufficient leisure to 
devote a part of their time to invention, scholarship, or artis- 
tic achievement. A large share of the achievements of the 
nineteenth century have been made by people who had no 
private utilitarian vocation. It is generally agreed that the 
efficiency of the national, and especially the municipal, 
governments of England and Germany, are due quite as 
much to the unpaid service of expert conmiittees as it is to 
the paid officials. Professional politicians such as Gladstone 
and SaUsbury and Bismarck have led to a certain type of 
efficiency in Germany and England that the more demo- 
cratic poUtical service of the United States has been unable 
^ Lester F. Ward. Applied Sociology, pp. 242-43. 
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to rival. Only recently has the professional politician of the 
leisure class made a particular impression on this country 
in the person of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Leisure and the fine arts. Another feature of American 
life to be explained on the same basis is our failure to pro- 
duce a proper relative number of scholars, musicians, ar- 
tists, and literary men. These pursuits are bom of leisure, 
and accomplishment in them is limited by public apprecia- 
tion and artistic environment. We have been so busy re- 
claiming a wilderness and building up a material basis for 
future achievement that we have had neither the time, nor 
the returns from vested capital which make for leisure, nor 
the inclination to develop the fine arts of life. The test of 
our fecundity in producing cultural greatness is just now 
beginning. On the basis of our unparalleled resources we 
have built a democratic prosperity that is more widely dis- 
tributed than that of any other nation in any age. We have 
acquired the facilities of leisure, and with our wealth are ac- 
cumulating the resources of culture in art galleries, musical 
associations, libraries, and fully equipped universities. As 
our growing leisure is used in elevating cultural avocations 
into serious vocations, we may expect to see our nation lead 
in the production of masters in the arts, as its heroic material 
efforts have led to superiority in the development of leaders 
in invention, mechanical ingenuity, and business organiza- 
tion. Only then can our type of democracy prove its effi- 
ciency or establish its cultural prominence, and these results 
wait upon a scientific education for the proper use of the 
leisure that our great wealth has made possible, together 
with the efficient training of all our youth for vocational 
production in order to guarantee a continuance of that 
wealth as our increasing population encroaches upon oiur 
natural resources. 
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S. The importance of vocaiions in human society 

Vocation and social efficiency. The third sociological basis 
of vocational education is the importance of vocation in 
securing social efficiency. While none deny the value of 
one's vocation in his total life-work, yet many of our insti- 
tutions dealing with youth constantly overlook it in mapping 
out their specialized programs. The State, the Church, the 
school, the reformatory, even the business world, have too 
frequently followed an idealistic delusion that the youth 
will somehow drop into his particular niche in life and be- 
come a useful member of society, regardless of whether or 
not he is specifically trained for anything practical. That 
such is not the case is in evidence all about us. One of the 
chief benefits of civilization is the more extended and more 
e£Pective training of youth that an organized society can 
offer, and the more directly that training can be made to 
function in the larger relations of life the greater its benefits. 

That this training should prepare for vocational effi- 
ciency appears final when we remember that all effort in the 
biological world and in the early human stage is based upon 
the two fundamental life needs — those of existence and 
perpetuation of the species. As human society developed, 
these fundamental purposes were differentiated into the 
varied economic and social demands of a complex society. 
Moreover, the existence of economic desires and motives 
are foundational. Upon the economic world the cultural 
world is superimposed. Most of the social structures of the 
present originated in occupational groups, groups that 
gradually differentiated and specialized for the better satis- 
fying of divergent wants. The original occupational differ- 
entiation was that between the work of men and that of 
women. Later the religious work went to a priesthood, legal 
and military protection to an organized government, eco- 
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nomic production to slaves, serfs, tradesmen, and business 
men. As wants multiplied and facilities for expediting pro- 
duction increased, many separate vocations arose. Artisans, 
traders, workmen, capitalists, professional men, house- 
keepers, etc., were differentiated, and each of these occupa- 
tions split up into highly specialized groups. This process 
continued until to-day, in highly organized and highly capi- 
talized industry, the division of labor is so minute that scores, 
even hundreds, of persons are cooperating in the manufac- 
ture of a single conmiodity, such as a pair of shoes. 

Increasing emphasis on vocation. Moreover, this special- 
ization is growing more rapidly to-day than ever before. 
New vocations are developing every day, and old ones are 
changing. Economic evolution tends ever toward more, 
rather than less, emphasis on vocation. The purpose of 
specialization is to secure greater skill and ease in doing 
effective work, but in our rapidly changing society the basis 
for this skiU must be in the right educational preparation 
for it. Both general vocational knowledge and technical 
skill must be acquired somewhere. Society miist see that 
these are acquired either through some sort of educational 
plant run by the industries themselves, or it must assi^me 
the responsibility through its system of public schools. 
This apparent alternative, however, at least in the United 
States, does not exist. We have no governmental machinery 
to compel the industries to offer educational training. Many 
of them are doing it, but often it is narrow in aim and hap- 
hazard in quality. Business too often seeks economic, not 
human, returns, and caimot be expected to plan for distant 
gains or, in any large sense, for the public welfare. If we can- 
not trust the people to gain the rudiments of an education 
without compulsory attendance at school, neither can we 
trust them to become efficient industrial workers without the 
training that will make success easy and fairly certain. Our 
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prisons and reformatories and philantliropic organizations 
have awakened to the value of vocational training in pre- 
venting vagrancy, vice, and crime, and have established 
remedial industrial schools. The negro question is now be- 
ing scientifically approached through industrial training. 
Germany has shown its effectiveness in international trade 
competition. Our public schools have lagged behind the 
schools of other nations in recognizing the value of the 
vocational motive and the need of vocational training for 
the masses. Consequently many of our best-paid technical 
positions are held by foreigners. However, within recent 
years, many of our schools have entered the vocational field, 
and others must f oUow as the need is made manifest and the 
possibilities are demonstrated. 

Relation of vocational to liberal education. It has been 
previously pointed out that there have been three lines of 
educational evolution; from the classes to the masses, from 
private to public, and from the ornamental to the useful. 
Each of these fundamental trends of education looks toward 
a more definite training for the ordinary as well as for the 
extraordinary tasks of life. That they are heading toward 
a better training for vocational work will not be questioned, 
but the nature of that vocational preparation is doubtful 
enough to lead to a variety of theories regarding the near' 
future of our educational practice. Some would hold that 
in the long run a liberal education will furnish the highest 
preparation for vocation as well as for other phases of life. 
Others believe that specialized vocational education is be- 
coming necessary, not only in the competitive industrial 
world, but to provide a sufficient basis for democratic cul- 
tural development. 

Just where, it may be asked, is the point of departure 
between the two theories? It lies in the immediate aim of 
school work. Snedden says: — 
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It 18 the aim ol liberal education to give mastery of those arts 
— reading, writing, numbers, drawing — which constitute the open 
doors to the world's stock of knowledge and ideals: and to add the 
beginnings of those studies — history, literature, science, art — 
which contribute to the enlightenment and enlargement of the in- 
dividual for the purpose both of personal gratification and?enjoy- 
ment, and of giving him the outlook, the ideab, and the knowledge 
which render him a better member of the social group to which he 
belongs.^ 

The aim of vocational education, on the other hand, is 
more specific. Its controlling piurpose is to prepare as di« 
rectly as possible for vocational efiicienpy. On the individ* 
ual side its aim is to give to each person the general founda- 
tion of knowledge and the technical skill required to assure 
at least a modicum of success in some recognized calling. 
From the social standpoint it aims to direct education toward 
increasing economic efiicienpy by adapting the laborer to his 
occupation, and enabling him to improve the methods and 
conditions of his life-work as well as to increase its output. 
It places the chief educational emphasis upon the economic 
rather than the cultural, side of life. Liberal education aims 
to approach employment from the cultural side; vocational 
education plans to approach culture from the employment 
side. Both have the same ultimate objective in view; that is, 
total social efficiency. One holds that culture has been, and 
will continue to be, based upon economic abundance; the 
other that prosperity should foUow, rather than precede, 
culture as a determining factor of life. The vocationalist is 
likely to hold the culturist a dreamer; the culturist to accuse 
the vocationalist of being materialistic. One is accused of 
being impractical; the other of aiming too low. 

No essential conflict. Each of these positions is over- 
stated by its advocates when in discussion. A careful analy- 
sis shows that they merely stress different phases of the 
^ David Snedden, The Problem of Vooatiorud Edttoation^ p. 5. 
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educational process. The two ideas are not contradictory 
but complementary. That they can be and will be har- 
monized the author does not doubt. It used to be thought 
that individual culture demanded freedom from a vocation. 
Complete leisure and culture appeared much more nearly 
synonymous than they have proved to be. While leisure is 
still as valuable a basis for culture as ever, it can now be 
obtained in addition to success in an occupation. 

Moreover, we have begun to realize that culture is in- 
separable from some sort of useful vocational accomplish- 
ment, and to demand of every one some kind of practical 
labor either in the economic, philanthropic, artistic, or so- 
cial and moral work of the world. No individual receives 
more deserved censure than the idler, the spendthrift, and 
the parasite on the body politic. The leisure class has been 
valuable, but only in proportion as it used its leisure to ac- 
complish impaid but ultimately utilitarian work. At present 
leisure-class vocations are developing almost as rapidly as 
those of the so-called working-classes, and preparation for 
them is no less necessary. Schools of philanthropy and of 
the various fine arts have been developed in every large city, 
and schools for training in the civil service are much needed. 
The social settlement, the imiversity settlement, the insti- 
tutional church, public service commissions, scientific and 
scholastic societies, women's clubs, all offer leisure-class 
occupations less directly practical but no less utilitarian, in 
the larger sense, than the trades and the ordinary profes- 
sions. 

Early education vocational. It must likewise be remem- 
bered that organized education originated as a preparation 
for vocational work. In some form vocational education 
has always existed. The savage boy followed his father on 
his hunting and fishing and fighting expeditions, and was 
taught the skill and technique of the trade. At the same 
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time the girl received her training in caring for children and 
aiding the mother in preparing food, tilling the soil, and 
other feminine work. Later came the development of crafts 
and the apprenticeship system in training for them. Like- 
wise the earliest organized schools were foimded for the 
purpose of training priests or public servants, and were vo- 
cational schools. The idea of liberal education only grew up 
with the extension of the privileges of the ecclesiastical or 
military training to others not definitely set apart for those 
callings. As the existing vocational education extended to 
these non-professional classes, the curriculum was slowly 
modified from the rigidly vocational to the liberal-culture 
idea. But as each profession emerged — law, medicine, 
theology, arms, teaching, literature, science, engineering, 
commerce — new vocational schools branched off from the 
original stem. 

As the ordinary business man and worker were admitted 
to educational privileges, it was to the undifferentiated cur- 
riculum of the old ecclesiastical school as it had been modi- 
fied into a generalized preparation for the professional vo- 
cations. What is now demanded is a further modification of 
this generalized educational program so that it will be an 
adequate preparation for the trades and ordinary occupa- 
tions of the masses as well as for the select professions. 
No one questions that our present public school program 
overemphasizes the value of the older , professions by at- 
tempting to give to all the training specially devised to meet 
professional needs. What vocational-education advocates 
now demand is that some system be devised whereby those 
entering trades and newly developed occupations may have 
a preparation for their work, at public expense, that will be 
as efficient for their purposes as the present school training 
is for professional purposes. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. What percentage of the time of the average successful school-teacher 
IS spent in purely vocational work? Analyze your own motives as a 
student, and tiy to form a judgment as to the extent to which vo- 
cational success has been the motive in your choice of studies and 
other school activities. 

2. At what age do you think the lawyer, the physician, and the minister 
should be ready for active vocational work? the bank clerk? the 
carpenter? the factory laborer? the farmer? 

8. Why has society assumed the function of training and licensing the 
lawyer, the physician, and the teacher, and not the farmer or the 
mechanic? 

4. Analyze, in so far as you can, the motives which led the children you 
have known to quit school before graduation. What might have been 
done that would have kept them in school longer? 

5. Tabulate the great leaders of the nineteenth century in one of the 
various fields of human endeavor — philosophy, the fine arts, science, 
invention, business, philanthropy, and statesmanship—- *and compare 
them with the great leaders in tiie same fields of all other centuries. 

6. Do the well-to-do people in your community work less hard on the 
average than the poor people? Do their children? 

7. Make a study in your college class of the grades of those who are 
making a substantial part of their expenses by outside work, and 
compare them with the grades of those who are not. 

8. Is it true that in every age the occupation offering the greatest rewards 
(not necessarily economic) attracts the largest percentage of able men? 
Illustrate your opinion. 

9. Make a list of the new vocations developed in your home community 
during the last ten or the last twenty years. 

10. Make a class report upon the educational aims of the Tuskegee In- 
stitute. 

11. Write a report on the industrial training given in the schools of Ger- 
many. 

12. Investigate the work of the early £ur(^>ean universities, and report 
the extent to which they were purely vocational schools. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

VOCATIONAL ASPECTS OF A SOCIALIZED EDUCATION 

Adaptation of oub Schools to the Needs of 

THE Masses 

That the more definite socialization of our public schools 
will mean a great change in our educational organization 
and practice along vocational lines is not to be questioned, 
but to suppose that it demands a sudden revolution is f alla« 
cious. Few will be found to deny that many changes are 
needed. The very fact that an institution is a relatively fixed 
phase of the public mind» formulated by present-day re- 
action on inherited social materials, requires coxistant varia- 
tion if progress is to be maintained. Human society and in- 
stitutions can no more remain static than can physical forces 
or material structures. The State, the Church, the family, 
the business world, and the ordinary ideals of life are under- 
going more rapid changes to-day than ever before. It is only 
natural that the schools should likewise change rapidly^ 

The hopeful phase of the situation is that a fair consensus 
oS opinion is being reached in regard to the dominant lines 
along which educational improvement may rightfully be 
expected. The schools of every age have tried to fit their 
students to meet the practical demands of the society they 
must serve. Since our schools have changed their clientele 
from the select classes to the whole people, they must adapt 
their instruction to all classes who are expected to patronize 
them. The leading changes that superintendents and other 
educational leaders are attempting to put in force are, there- 
fore, those that will fit these new entrants into our schools 
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from the ranks of the so-called working-classes, for the prac- 
tical demands of the everyday life they are about to enter. 
When we reflect that these new classes form the largest 
body of our public school pupils we may be assured that 
many parts of the program of studies and the aims and 
methods of teaching will be made over for their benefit; 
and, since the major interests of this new class of pupils will 
revolve about the means of getting a living, the most im- 
portant changes will tend toward vocational education. 

The essential changes in our present system demanded by 
vocationalized education may be treated under three heads: 
(l) the transformation necessary in our elementary grades; 
(i) the differentiation of courses from the seventh to the 
twelfth grades; and (S) the introduction of equipment and 
methods into these courses more nearly approaching the 
work conditions of the outside world. 

1. Changes necessary in the grades 

Eliminations and substitutions. The transformation nec- 
essary in the grades has two phases. The first of these 
is a reduction in the amount of the generalized knowledge 
now taught in a uniform manner and required of all, and 
the enriching of the school program with new studies. This 
does not mean any lessening of emphasis to be placed upon 
the tools of learning — reading, writing, and numbers. Nor 
does it imply that language, drawing, history, geography, 
and hygiene will receive less attention. Whatever of cul- 
tural value these studies possess as now taught must be 
preserved. But no one will deny that each of these studies 
is now burdened with much useless material. They have 
come down from higher grades, which inherited them in 
turn from the colleges and imiversities; hence the average 
textbook is burdened with abstract details which do not 
reach the interests of the child, and therefore do little to 
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educate him. It should not be forgotten also that various 
investigations have shown that tie enriching of the school 
program by new studies in the past has not decreased the 
effectiveness of teaching in the fundamentals. Nature study, 
music, literature and dramatics, folk-dancing and athletics, 
manual training, and domestic science and art have in no 
wise imdermined or weakened knowledge of the " three 
R's." They have, however, made school life more whole- 
some, healthy, stimulating, and attractive. New studies 
which are being demanded and for which time must be 
found, consist in enlargements of the scope of some of the 
above, particularly manual training, domestic economy, 
and elementary-science studies, and the addition of courses 
dealing with social observation and analysis, industrial con- 
ditions and progress, and vocational requirements and pos- 
sibilities. 

President Charles W. Eliot, in an address before the 
National Education Association, in 1910, pointed out that 
additional time for new studies might well be secured by 
increasing the school time per day and per year. 

This would now be possible with due regard for the health and 
vigor of the children; because many of the new subjects call for 
bodily exercbe, and also because improvements already effected 
in school grounds and buildings make the hours spent in school 
quite as healthy as those spent at home, healthier indeed under 
many urban conditions. An extension of school time from twenty- 
five hours a week to from thirty-three to forty-four hours a week, 
according to the age of the pupils, would make great improvements 
possible. In cities and large towns the sununer vacation should be 
much reduced. This lengthening of the weekly school time has 
already begun in day schools which make much of manual training 
and industrial teachings, and the vacation schools, summer camps, 
and summer sessions are making head against the evils of the long 
vacation.^ 

^ ProoMdings qf the National Education Assooiaiion^ 1910^ )>p. 133-41. 
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There can be little question that the vocationalizing of otur 
school work will lengthen school time in hours of each day, 
days of each year» and in the total number of years* and 
this without injury to health or to child life as it now exists. 

Aims of the elementary school. The other phase of change 
needed in the elementary grades has to do with the aims 
and the choice of subject-matter in teaching the different 
branches. Less emphasis must be placed upon the elemen- 
tary studies as a preparation for higher work along the 
same lines. The outlook must be as much toward life outside 
the schools as toward higher work in the schools. Hereto- 
fore our elementary teaching has been dominated by the 
need of preparing the pupil for the grade or the school above, 
and subject-matter has been chosen largely for that purpose. 
This has led to a narrow and warped vision on the part of 
the teacher, which has frequently resulted in forcing upon the 
pupil drill which he detested* information that he did not 
want and would not retain, and a failure to use the vital 
interests of the child which might have been the basis for se- 
curing the intensive application necessary to real education. 

The need for a changed point of view can easily be illus- 
trated. Language work was formerly given through tech- 
nical grammar and the mere mechanics of literature. This 
was improved by adding actual composition and the study 
of classical literature. But the aim was still to develop the 
reader and writer of polite or finished literature. Another 
reform introduced the study of oral and business English. 
A longer step remains yet to be taken, however, before lan- 
guage work can be adapted to the needs oi all. It must be 
correlated with other studies in knowledge-getting. The 
profitable reading of the daily newspaper, which has become 
the basis of so much of our common feeling and public 
opinion, requires as much training as the reading of Shake- 
speare ; hence language studies required of all should spend as 
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much time and effort in preparation for tiie one as for tiie 
otiier. Likewise conversational English can be improved only 
by substituting for the stilted language of the schoolroom the 
spontaneous language of a more real life. A similar revision 
must be made in physiology and hygiene. Few students will 
study medicine or need detailed anatomical or physiological 
knowledge; but each one will have to care for his own 
health and needs to understand the principles of personal 
hygiene, home sanitation, and first aid to the injured. Like 
principles will need to be used in working over civics, his- 
tory, and drawing, so as to adapt them more perf ectiy to the 
needs of everyday life. 

S, Needed differmtiation of courses 

The second essential change demanded by a vocational-' 
ized program is that as soon as a reasonable amount of gen- 
eral knowledge needed equally by all is given, the program 
of studies must differentiate along vocational lines. This 
differentiation should begin in the sixth or seventh year and 
broaden out toward the close of the high-school period. Pro- 
fessor E. L. Thomdyke has shown that there is a high degree 
of correlation between the interests of boys and girls in the 
upper elementary grades and the interests possessed by 
them in their later careers in college. His studies indicate, 
in fact, that what interests the child is a good index of what 
will be his chief adult ability and the nature of his future 
vocation. With proper vocational guidance this correlation 
would be increased. 

Motivation. The vital advantage of differentiation of 
courses, however, lies in the more adequate motive it will 
provide for school work. It is a imiversally accepted fact that 
each school or life task will be more expeditiously performed 
if the reason for its performance is immediate and plainly 
visible. In the address previously quoted Dr. Eliot states : — 
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For chfldren between the ages of twelve and sixteen it is particu- 
larly important to provide various forms of training which they 
can see will be of use to them in after life. The provision of well- 
graded courses of that nature, with constant concrete illustration 
of every mental process or problem, will go far to hold the inter- 
est of children in their school work, and prevent premature with- 
drawals, or diminish the number of them. 

Again he writes: — 

It is for the benefit of the individual to bring into play at the 
earhest possible moment the motive of a life career, because that is 
a strong motive and a lasting one.^ 

Extent of differentiation. The extent to which this difFer- 
entiation beyond the sixth grade must go will depend to a 
large extent upon the community. If the community is small 
and isolated, with a narrow range of demand for school grad- 
uates, or if its resources for varied work are limited, a cor- 
respondingly small amoimt of variation may be expected of 
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na. 4. POSSIBLE DUrFXRXNTIATION OF STUOIBS IS 81ULL mOH SCHOOL 

its curriculum. In our consolidated rural schools or small* 
town high schools the variation of courses offered might be 
represented in Fig. 4. 
^ C&nflict between CoUecHdem and IndividualUm in a Democracy^ p. 15. 
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Li this diagram a major part of the work of the seventh 
and eighth grades is uniform, and much of that in the 
ninth and tenth grades. In the eleventh and twelfth grades, 
where they exist, the work will be divided into three main 
groups, one of which must be selected, and this will sub- 
divide for certain special studies. 
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Fto. 6. SHOWnsrO DIFFERKNTUTION OF COURSES IN LARGE 

mOB SCHOOL 

Fig. 5 represents a degree of specialization which may 
be carried out in cities with one fairly large high school. At 
the beginning of the seventh grade differentiation begins and 
gradually increases imtil, in the third and fourth years of the 
high school, the students will be pursuing special courses 
with vocational interests definitely marked. In very large 
groups, such as that of girls looking forward to home-keep- 
ing, there may be further subdivision during the fourth year 
into the domestic-science and domestic-arts group. 

Differentiation in schools. In large cities allied courses 
may be provided in separate high schools. This is done in 
Boston, Los Angeles, and a number of other cities. Figs. 
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Fw. & MAIN BCHOOIi B0AD8 ▲ BOT MAT TRAVEL nST B08T0V 

6 and 7, taken from the Report qf the Schools of the CUy cf 
Boston^ shows the degree of grouping provided for the two 
sexes by this city. 




FM. 7. MAIK SCHOOL ROADS A GIRL MAT TRAVEL IN BOSTON 

These main roads, it is explained, are not the only ones a 
boy and girl may travel during his school course. 

There are also other and shorter roads by which pupils may go 
from a school of one grade or type to a school of a different or a 
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er rank, as their abilities and desires may warrant. There 
(till other roads by which graduates of these schools may go in 
rent directions from those indicated above. ' 

liile this differentiation of courses is coming about in 
f our schools, it should not be undertaken with too great 
e. Evolution, where practicable, is always better than 
lution. In the transition from a program dominated by 
liberal-culture idea to one in which the vocational aim 
)permost, mistakes will be inevitable. Since uniformity 
3r our varying conditions would defeat the end in view, 
h experimenting, much surveying of local needs and 
ibilities, and much scientific testing of results will be 
ssary. But the day of scientific analysis, observation, 
Timent, and testing for results in the social and insti- 
mal world is upon us, and the schools should not lag 
nd. They should rather, by further development and use 
le educational expert, lead the way to all-around insti- 
mal progress. 

3. Changes in eqttipment and methods required 

1 approximation to working conditions. The third es- 
ial change demanded by a vocationalized program is the 
xiuction into the specialized courses of equipment and 
bods which will enable the schools more nearly to ap« 
imate the work conditions of the outside world. This 
be done only with added expense in facilities and men. 
machinery, apparatus, illustrative materials, and ade- 
:ely trained teachers required for commercial, agricul- 
1, industrial, and home economics work will be more 
tnsive than those for the regulation scholastic studies, 
sequently additional revenues must be obtained for 
ol purposes. But these will be forthcoming. Every 
sased educational privilege offered to the public has 
money. The daily and aimual cost per individual has 
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increased r^ularly as the pabHc has taken over the function 
of education and i»ovided better educational facilities for 
all classes. Every decade finds us spending nkoie ukOTiey per 
pupil, in addition to the increased cost for an ever-increasmg 
number of pupils. Indeed, just as the cost of producticm of 
any economic commodity may be used as a rou^ test of its 
value, so the per capita cost (rf schocd work may be used as a 
preliminary test of its efficiency. Moreover, as education is 
extended, its econoniic value beconies more generally known. 
Generally speaking, the more a community spends on edu- 
cation the more it desires to spend. It is easier to raise by 
increased taxes the five dollars per capita spent on ednca- 
tion to-day than it was to raise the small amount collected 
half or even a quarter ct a century ago. More complamt 
against school taxes is found in the rural districts where th^ 
are low, than in cities where they are hi^ Hie hi^ier 
the general standard of education is raised the more will its 
economic and civilizing worth be appreciated, and this will 
prove particularly true as the kind of education given is 
more perfectly adapted to produce efficient workers and to 
elevate more directly the plane of human living. 

Demand for training fai the trades. A more difficult prob- 
lem, however, lies in devising just the sort ct work under 
school conditions that will best fit the boy or girl for efficient 
labor under shop conditions. We have succeeded so well, 
after a few generations of study and eiqieriment, in con- 
structing courses of training that will fit physicians, law- 
yers, clergymen, engineers, farmers, and teachers for their 
later work that society has conunitted practically all of their 
systematic vocational training to the schools. After only 
a short period of experiment we have been able to devise 
practical courses for many conmiercial callings, and for such 
trades as plumbing, bricklaying, printing, cabinet-making, 
and machine-shop and electrical work. It would not, there- 
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fore, seem impossible, on the basis of past progress and 
present insight, to plan school work for other lines of skilled 
labor, as the conditions of work for those trades become 
more specific and definite. Certain it is that progress along 
this line will be demanded, and we may confidently expect 
that teaching ingenuity will go far toward meeting the 
demand. 

Co&peration of the school and the busdness world. One 
of the basic principles of further progress in vocational edu- 
cation is in the cooperation of the schools and the commer- 
cial and industrial world. Professional education has suc- 
ceeded because it has responded readily to the demands of 
the professions outside of the schools. As a matter of fact, 
this education has been planned and executed largely by 
men with outside professional experience. The academic 
atmosphere has had to be transformed into something of a 
professional atmosphere. A similar change must be foun- 
dational in efficient commercial and industrial education. 
Something of the shop atmosphere and business environ- 
ment must be developed. Teachers must be secured who 
have had practical experience in business and in the trades. 
Courses they can introduce and conduct will rapidly bring 
about the co5peration of business firms, industrial corpora- 
tions, and the labor unions, just as improved professional 
training brought about the full cooperation of the profes- 
sions. Nearly complete industrial co5peration has already 
been secured in parts of Germany, England, France, and 
Switzerland, and in certain cities of the United States as 
well. The Cincinnati plan of part-time work in the shop or 
coimting-house and part-time in the schools is well known. 
Gary, Indiana, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and other cities 
are working along somewhat similar lines. The continua- 
tion school, the night school, and many technical, indus- 
trial, and commercial schools are built upon this cooperative 
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foundation. It does not seem to be a wild prediction to say 
that similar efforts to join the school courses directly to the 
working vocations of life will be universal in a short time. 
In fact, if the present trend of educational evolution con- 
tinues, it is a logical certainty. 

Objections to a vocationalized program. That there are 
certain more or less valid objections to a vocationalized 
program is not to be denied. Probably the most legitimate 
one is that children in the elementary school are too young 
to make a final choice of a life-work, and to base their edu- 
cation upon that choice. It is true that they have little con- 
scious knowledge of themselves and little experience with 
the world, and that the highest tal^it of the individual may 
appear later in life. But this merely proves that they need 
all the guidance they can get in the selection of courses, and 
that vocational choices should be made as scientific as 
possible. 

Another objection is that early specialization will prevent 
breadth of training and cause a narrowness of outlook, if a 
wise choice were made, and that it would lead to inefiSciencsy 
and discouragement if a mistake were made. This same 
objection was advanced with regard to elective studies in 
our colleges and high schools. In some schools this freedom 
of election was carried too far, as is shown by a reaction from 
it in universities such as Harvard, Chicago, and Michigan, 
and in many of the smaller colleges. But the principle has 
come to stay, as indicated by the modified elective systems 
now in force after the reaction, and its universal extension 
into our high schools and the advanced elementary grades. 
As vocational specialization is permitted, great caution will 
need to be exercised. It must not only be introduced gradu- 
ally, but must be carefully grafted onto the program of 
studies now in existence. Moreover, an early choice should 
not be considered final any more than an adult vocatio^ 
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should be expected to be irrevocable. Good mental, moral, 
and manual training directed toward any occupation, how- 
ever, is less wasteful than an aimless and too-frequently 
uninterested moiling over a general course that, as the pupil 
sees it, leads nowhere. Better a few mistakes, which our 
mobile economic life will tend to rectify, than the present 
general lack of driving power, in our public school work. 

Variability of vocational ambition. Another objection 
frequently raised is that many of our boys pass through a 
kaleidoscopic desire to follow a variety of callings — to be a 
soldier, a blacksmith, a locomotive engineer, a dry-goods 
clerk, a minister, and a traveling salesman. This same boy 
may end by being a vocational roustabout or a brilliant 
lawyer or a bank president. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this very changeability is the result of ambition, 
coupled with a lack of variety of experience and knowledge 
which offers the vocational counselor and guide his greatest 
opportunity. The literature he could supply and the special 
knowledge and experience of the world at his command 
would eliminate many of these fleeting desires, and focal- 
ize the pupil's ideas and efforts in certain major directions. 
This elimination process is at present a wasteful and a pain- 
ful one, as the author and many another, whose youth was 
unguided, can testify. To fix one's purposes fairly near the 
righl goal at an early age, and provide a course leading in 
that direction, is to furnish inspiration and ambition and 
motive power to one's work and, perchance, to save years of 
comparatively wasted effort. 

The materialistic motive. A fourth objection to an early 
choice of a vocation and the vocationalized program is the 
altruistic prejudice against the use of the materialistic mo- 
tive in education. The " bread-and-butter " motive is held 
to be too low for an idealistic educational system. But a 
public institution must deal with the public as it is, rather 
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than with what some dreamer would like it to be. Sane 
discipline and true moral idealism appeal to the highest 
motive in the individual to which he will effectively respond. 
If strenuous effort is to be obtained, a vital motive must be 
aroused. Only a little self-analysis is necessary to convince 
the average person that his most sacrificial work is in the 
line of his vocation. President Charles W. Eliot has truly 
said: — 

All of us adults do our best work in the world under the iizqxil- 
sion of a life-career motive. Indeed* the hope and purpose of im- 
proving quality, or quantity* or both in our daily work, with the 
incidental improvement of the livelihood, form the strongest in- 
ducements we adults have for steady, productive labor, and the 
results of labor so motived are not necessarily mercenary, or in any 
way im worthy of an intdligent or humane person. There is nothing 
k>w or mean about these motives, and they lead on the peo^ who 
are swayed by them to greater serviceableness and greater hf^^-* 
ness.^ 

If the adult's best effort and service come throu^ his 
vocation, why may we not expect the best development of 
the boy or girl to come through preparation for that voca- 
tion? 

Occupational culture. The final objection to vocational 
education is that of the '' culturist," who fears that the in- 
rush of the practical and the vocational into our puUic 
schools is going to force out the aesthetic and the morally 
cultural. But a sane consideration of the issue will dissipate 
that fear. True culture comes only from contact with cul- 
tural things, the higher realities and ideals of life. A mere 
reading knowledge of classic languages or literature, or an 
initial acquaintance with the arts, cannot produce real cul- 
ture. Neither can a mere fact-knowledge of the sciences, or 
of religious and political institutions, or of the principles of 
social causation, bring one into vital relations with ** the 

1 Report of National EducaUqn Auociatiim^ 1910, p. 135i 
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inheritance of the race." It takes action and experience and 
emotional realization of the better things of life to develop 
reverence, sympathy, industry, and the ideals of fair play, 
service, and loyalty. These are largely inseparable from 
living in the real world in which one is placed; and since 
one's vocation assumes such a large place in his environment 
and social contacts, it f omls one of the best bases of culture. 
The individual who can put into his work his idealisms and 
his artistic and moral aspirations has the best possible 
foundation for true culture. 

This transforming attitude toward everyday life b the 
only sure basis on which democratic culture can be grounded 
and fullness of preparation to do effective vocational work, 
instead of threatening the destruction of the culture idea in 
our schools, is the only visible hope of universalizing it. 
How amazingly true this appears when we remember that 
more than three fourths of our children never finish the 
elementary grades, and have no opportunity to get even a 
glimpse of the so-called higher culture under present condi- 
tions! Under a vocationalized culture none of the pupils de- 
siring the high-school and college work of the present would 
be denied it, and many now losing advanced schooling of 
jany kind would be induced to accept whatever of culture 
vocational training has to offer. As previously shown, spir- 
itual culture is largely dependent upon the opportunities 
provided by economic well-being, and the sooner one can be 
guided into occupational efficiency the more sure the foun- 
dation for whatever of altruistic growth we may expect oi 
our present human nature and capacity. 

Types of vocational training needed. A summary of the 
vocational education demanded at present shows the need 
of three types of training. The first is general vocational 
training required of all, and intended to lay a broad founda- 
tion of general occupational information and imderstaxiding 
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of vocational demands. Means of giving this training need 
further elaboration than the present schools can show. Sec* 
ond comes specialized vocational training, given to elective 
groups along the broad lines of the leading occupations of 
the local community, or other conuniinities where students 
are most likely to migrate. The third type is the technical^ 
intended to give to the student the understanding, the 
skill, and the habit reactions necessary to enter some 
special calling with ease, and with a training basis for per- 
manent success in it. 

The first two of these types of vocational work may be 
done in all schools; but the rate of occupational change in 
our country is so great that the amount of time and effort 
to be devoted to the third phase, the technical, must for some 
time to come be limited. Probably the safest method of ap- 
proach to it in many communities will be through the con* 
tinuation school, where the actual work b mainly done in 
the factory or business house, and the formal school work 
is made supplementary to that work. For instance, the in- 
dividual engaged in commercial work might take further 
instruction in industrial history, labor or transportation 
problems, finance, business law, and more technical studies 
along the line of his special occupation. Industrial workers 
could pursue special courses in physics and chemistry, me- 
chanical drawing, manual training, industrial organization, 
and selected courses adapted to increase breadth of appre- 
ciation and understanding of the whole industry in which he 
is engaged. Also he should be given all available training to 
broaden his possibilities of greater skill in a number of re- 
lated fields of work. This would provide some insurance 
against a machine undermining his piEirticular detailed occu- 
pation and leaving him a completely unskilled workman in 
any other field. Possibilities are numerous, actualities all 
too few up to the present; but> when we shall have worked 
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over vocational education for the masses as long as we 
have labored on professional and leisure-time education for 
the cultivated classes, we can be assured that an efficient 
and workable system will be evolved. We also can be just 
as sure that if we lag behind other nations in training the 
rank and file of our laborers as effectively as those progres- 
sive nations are doing it, America will suffer in the indus- 
trial struggle of the future. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. Show how the schools of the Middle Ages, with their emphasis upon 
abstract materials, were trying to fit their pupils for society. 

8. What proof is there that our pupils can write and spell and cipher as 
well as their ancestors could when they did little else in school? 

5. Why is the present school day shorter than the work day? Do you 
think this will continue? 

4. How would you teach children to read the newspaper intelligently? 

6. What are some of the methods used in the teaching of oral English? 

6. What elements entered into the making of the high-school course 
which you took? Outline changes you would desire to make. 

7. Explain specifically why the teaching of a new subject, such as domes- 
tic science, is more difficult than an old study, such as Latin. 

8. Investigate and report the methods of cooperation between the schools 
and business and industry used in Cincinnati. 

0. Analyze the continuation woric in some specific city where it is well 
organized. 

10. Explain the psychological fallacy of the doctrine of fonnal discipline 
in its general sense. '' 

11. Do you think a course explaining the nature and requirements of the 
general classes of occupations should be required of iJl students in the 
junior high school? 

12. To what extent do you think the junior colleges now being added to 
many of our city high schools should be vocational? 
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CHAPTER XVII 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AS A SOCIALIZED SCHOOL 

FUNCTION 

Vocational guidance necessary to vocational education. 
The educational world has been quite effectively awakened 
to the need of vocational education for industrial as well as 
for professional occupations. Much is being done to organize 
and make practical the training in agricultural, trade, com- 
mercial, and mechanical work, and much more is being 
plazmed; yet every one recognizes that merely providing 
vocational education is not enough. Vocational guidance 
must accompany it as an inevitable corollary. If we had the 
most perfect system imaginable for training youth to pro- 
ductive work, much of this training would be useless without 
a similarly well-developed system of guiding youth in its 
choice of occupation. Vocational education must be special- 
ized education, and if the youth chooses wrongly it will lead 
not merely to educational waste, but generally to individual 
disappointment. It necessarily follows, then, that when our 
school programs are more fully and more consciously voca- 
tionalized, every precaution must be taken to prevent mis- 
takes, and every available means must be used to guarantee 
a wise choice of occupation and the course of training most 
needful in preparing for it. 

Vocational maladjustment The need for better voca- 
tional adjustment b a matter of common observation. All 
about us in every line of work are occupational misfits — 
professional men who should haVe been farmers; business 
men who should have been mechanics; day laborers who 
might have been useful engineers, inventors, or artbts; and 
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vagabonds who might have been productive workers if they 
had had the right start in the industrial world. Perfect ad- 
justment of workmen and work b not to be expected in an 
imperfect society, but much of the enormous waste of the 
present might be saved by a more scientific treatment of 
the problem. Who does not know of individuals of energy, 
character, and reasonable talent struggling along, barely 
escaping failure in occupations for which they are not fitted, 
when judicious guidance during youth might have enabled 
them to get started along a pathway leading to abundant use- 
fulness and success? Most of us also know men who have 
blindly tried various occupations only to fail, and who then, 
by a happier chance, have " found themselves *' and suc- 
ceeded. Scientific management b now being applied in the 
industrial world to eliminate waste in handling machinery, 
materials, and processes. Even in the selection and manage- 
ment of the human agencies, or the labor supply, there is a 
decided effort to develop system and accuracy. The indus- 
trial world has shown by its development of expensive ap- 
prentice schools, and its willingness to employ well-trained 
young women and men wherever found, that it is ready to 
co5perate with other agencies in conserving human efficiency. 
It remains for the public, particularly through its school sys- 
tem, to join hands with industry in this policy of conserva- 
tion by seeing that each youth, in so far as possible, chooses 
an occupation deliberately rather than by chance, and begins 
his life-work with the right attitude and the necessary train- 
ing. 

Specific studies showing the need of guidance. This oc- 
cupational maladjustment is not a matter of mere theory or 
of common observation. Several specific studies have shown 
its gravity. In 1910 a Royal Conmiission made a study <rf 
unemployment in England. The Commission found that a 
large share of the unemployment was- due to a lack of guid- 
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ance and direction of boys at the critical period when they 
left school to enter industry. " It is, unfortunately, only too 
clear that the mass of unemployment is continually being 
recruited by a stream of young men from industries which 
rely upon imskilled boy labor and turn it adrift at man- 
hood without any general or special industrial qualification;" 
The bait of high initial wages in such employment as that 
of messenger boys and others requiring brightness and 
adaptability, without providing any training for a future 
occupation, leads to what the Commission aptly termed 
** unemployables/' Similar investigations in Massachusetts, 
Chicago, and elsewhere confirm the findings of the £ng« 
lish reports. These " blind-alley *' and " dead-end " occu- 
pations exist in every community, and will continue to 
exist until some public institution takes hold of the matter 
and requires some sort of continuation work that will open 
the way for new employment when the old type ceases. 
It is one of the problems that our schools must attack more 
definitely in the near future if they are to continue their 
efficiency under our rapidly expanding industrial demands. 

Another study which revealed early occupational malad- 
justment was made by Dr. Norman Triplett, of the Kansas 
State Normal, through a questionnaire sent to the leading 
business men of Emporia, Kansas. Ctf sixty-nine men who 
replied definitely, only eighteen were following the occu- 
pation they entered in youth. The average number of dif- 
ferent occupations that had been followed by the sixty-nine ^ 
men was three and two tenths each. One successful man 
had followed eight different occupations by the time he 
reached middle life. Only two of the sixty-nine men re- 
membered that they had received advice from any of their 
teachers that had affected their choice of vocation. 

These facts scarcely call for comment. If the successfid 
men had floundered over the economic field to such an 
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extent, what may be expected of the unsuccessful ones? Two 
deductions would be safe from such an investigation in any 
American city: that American youth are not» in general, 
trained definitely for any occupation, and that they are not 
intelligently guided into a suitable occupation. 

A study of high-school boys. Another study which may 
be cited, and which reveals the need of vocational guidance, 
was made by Principal Jesse B. Davis, of the Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, High School. It consisted of a careful study of the 
vocational status of the high-school boys under his charge. 
Of the 531 boys, 291 — more than half — had not decided 
upon a vocation . Ctf the 240 who had made a tentative choice, 
123 — again more than half — confessed that they had no 
real knowledge of the occupation to which they looked for- 
ward. Only 19, or about 8 per cent, expected to follow the 
occupation of their fathers, which meant that 92 per cent 
would lose the opportunity for a favorable start which the 
father could provide. Of the 240 boys who had chosen a life- 
work, 70, or nearly 80 per cent, expected to be engineers, 
a vocation now overcrowded and calling for only a fraction 
of one per cent of our high-school graduates. Among the 
total 531 boys, only 117, or about one fifth, showed evidence 
of a choice based upon any intelligent study or knowledge of 
the vocational fields. Finally, but 150 were shaping their 
school-work with any reference to the life-work they had 
selected. 

Such an array of facts may not be altogether typical, but it 
is illuminating. Whether or not so large a percentage of our 
high-school students everywhere are drifting through school 
without any plans for the future and without the stimulus 
of a vocational motive, it is certainly true that too many drift 
aimlessly out of our schools into the industrial world, igno- 
rant of its demands and of their own qualifications to grasp 
its opportunities. The result to industry is an enormous loss 
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eding out the unfit — not necessarily the incapable 
nwilling, but those who recklessly undertake work for 
they are unadapted. Some of the highest paid busi- 
xperts are now giving their full time to the selection, 
large lists of capable applicants, of those who are best 
ed to the specific work they are called upon to do. 
esult to individuals is even more lamentable. Most of 
3ys and young men leaving our schools take the first 
sing position open to them, regardless of their fitness 
, and get properly located mainly by chance. Some 
id in choosing well, some succeed by perseverance in 
)py labors, others shift about until located properly, 
till others have their economic backbones broken and 
le occupational hoboes. 

^tional guidance in our schools. That vocational guid- 
n our schools would remedy all of the evils of personal 
ijustment in economic life is not contended. But that 
:hing might be accomplished is equally evident. No 
ific analysis can reveal all of the possibilities of a hu- 
3eing, more especially if that being is young and only 
lUy developed. No more can human ingenuity avoid 
kes; but careful study and forethought may reduce 
imber of errors in occupational choices and the pre ven- 
\i a small percentage of the failures resulting from our 
it hands-off policy will mean a large addition to present 
n efficiency. That boys and girls are willing, even anx- 
•or such guidance is everywhere evident. If a youth has 
erious side to his nature — and they all have at times 
& pretty sure to be along the line of his vocational am- 
i. Of the 291 boys in the Grand Rapids High School 
lad made no occupational choice, 194 had tried to do 
d 235 expressed a desire for advice on the subject. 
^ vocational counselors are overwhelmed with requests 
nsultation. In fact, the most difficult phase of the sit- 
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uation to face is neither the lack of need nor of desire for 
guidance, but the inability to provide either the quality or 
the quantity of guidance demanded. 

Unconscious guidance. Before taking up the specific 
discussion of vocational guidance in our schools, we should 
be reminded that they are already carrying on unconscious 
guidance. On this point Professor Greorge H. Mead has the 
following to say: — 

The school more or less unwittingly has been itself a vocational 
guide, has been determining what occupations many of the chil- 
dren who leave school shall enter, and this unwitting guidance 
and direction, just because it has been largely unintentional, has 
been in no small degree unfortunate for the children. In so far as the 
school has fitted its pupils to enter one occupation rather than an- 
other, just so far it is guiding them to this vocation. 

The school has uncritically accepted the general attitude of the 
conunimity that each child should take advantage of the imequaled 
opportimities that America has offered for getting up in the world: 
and the imcritical assumption back of this attitude has been that 
the upward path lay away from labor with the hands and led 
toward labor with the wits. . . . Success has generally meant 
achievement in business, in politics, or in one of the professions. . . . 

While the curricula of both the elementary and the secondary 
schoob have been immensely enriched . . . the trend of the train- 
ing has continued to be toward business, politics, or further prep- 
aration for college or professional study. It has followed very 
naturally from this that the children find themselves directed 
toward office work, and that when training is offered in mechanical 
arts side by side with the technique of office work the training for 
the white-collar jobs is the more attractive. The schools growing 
up in the traditions of the American community have been guiding 
the children toward a certain type of vocation.^ 

Occupations of college graduates. This unconscious guid- 
ance is not only true, but it is injurious to our youth by 
giving them a false economic perspective. It has been only 

^ G. H. Mead, "The Larger Educational Bearings of Vocational Guid- 
ance"; m Bulletin No. 14» 1914, pp. 20, 21, U.S. Bureau of Education. 
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a few years since the member of a college graduating class 
who became a farmer or entered industry was felt to be lower- 
ing the class standards. Ctften the same thing was felt when 
a boy graduated from high school and entered a trade. The 
whole school tradition is against the dignity of manual labor. 
Likewise historical, social, and class feeling discriminate 
against the tradesman and the industrialist. Fortunately tra- 
ditions are changing somewhat as the greater pay required 
to get the same ability in industry is tending to elevate 
manual callings in public esteem. The occupations of col- 
lege graduates, as shown in the subjoined table, taken from 
a report by the United States Bureau of Education, will 
show the trend toward business. The recent development 
of technical schools has increased this tendency, and added 
industrial callings to the list. Only when vocational educa- 
tion and guidance gets a better hold on our public school 
system, and means of training are devised whereby an at- 
tractive course may be chosen in the industrial arts, can a 
proper balance be established. 

Occupations of college graduates 



1896-1900 



Ministry . . . . 

Law 

Medicine. . . . 
Education . . . 

Business 

PubKc service 



1696-1700 


1796-1800 


65.6 


21.4 


1.6 


80.5 


8.1 


8.4 


4.7 


5.7 


1.6 


5.6 


9.4. 


1.1 



5.9 
15.6 

6.6 
26.7 
18.8 

1.6 



Vocational choice adds definiteness to school interest. 
In addition to the increased industrial output coming from 
the better adjustment of man and job that may be expected 
to result from intelligent vocational guidance in our schools, 
there are several specific values that should accrue. The first 
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of these specific gains will follow from decreased school mor- 
tality. As shown in a previous chapter, our boys and girls 
drop out of school chiefly from lack of interest. No more 
potent source of interest in school work has been found than 
the vocational motive. If a wise vocational choice can be 
made early in a student's school career, there can be little 
doubt that it will go a long way toward holding the boy or 
girl in school until fairly adequate preparation is made for 
success in the chosen calling. It will provide the definiteness 
of purpose so frequently lacking in public school work. It 
will provide a much more specific goal toward which the 
student aims than mere graduation. Great accomplishment 
in life is inseparable from idealistic vision and perfected 
plan. The artist must see the completed picture as he works, 
the mechanic the working machine, and the builder the 
finished structure if he is to do his work with proper interest 
and effectiveness. A similar vision of the future career and 
a comparative fixity of purpose are necessary to enable the 
student to plan satisfactorily his course, and to maintain his 
interest and effort through the apparently long years of 
preparation the economic world demands of him. 

Early vocational choice aids continuation work. A second 
specific advantage of vocational direction lies in its possible 
alliance with continuation work. For economic reasons 
many boys and girls are compelled to leave school at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen. Others leave before completing 
the high school on account of opportunities that might 
not later occur. Under these circumstances, if the voca- 
tion be already chosen, it will be much easier to retain the 
youth in specialized continuation work. In fact the continu- 
ation school has been organized mainly for these classes, and 
its success depends, to a large extent, upon the possibility of 
preventing the youth from breaking his coimection with the 
schools when he goes to work. Compulsory continuation 
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work is some time oflp in the United States. Voluntary 
continuation study depends upon the persuasive power of 
the schools and the cooperation of employers. Wherever 
the school work has been shown to be effective it has been 
found that self-interest will lead the employer to cooperate 
by releasing the worker for a certain number of hours per 
week. This is universally true where the type of employ- 
ment calls for increasing eflSiciency ; and, if the work does not 
require development of the worker, it is of the ** dead-end " 
type and the employer may well be required by law to co5p- 
erate. Probably no other movement in our educational 
history promises so much in the way of forcing harmonious 
working relations between our schools and the industrial 
world as that for vocational guidance through continuation 
and part-time schools. 

Moral value of vocational guidance. A third and much 
more vital advantage of vocational direction is its aid in 
moral education. So intimate are vocation and morals that 
Principal Davis couples them together in his highly sugges- 
tive volume. Vocational and Moral Outdance, Concerning 
this relationship he says: — 

Yet, upon thought, all will grant that vocational guidance is in 
itself moral, and that moral guidance without application to life's 
purpose is of little value — the two are inseparable. Moreover, 
to young people of this generation, the strongest plea for morality 
is in its close connection with their own possible chances for success 
in life.* 

An analysis of the evolution of morals will show this to be 
true, not merely of the present generation, but of other 
generations in every stage of culture. 

Training course should test wisdom of the vocational 
choice. The initial moral value of an early vocational 
choice comes from the added joy of knowing what one is 
* Jesae B. Davis, Vocational and Moral Guidance, p. 17. 
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workiiig for, of choosing purposive studies leading in a 
chosen direction, and a consciousness of doing what one can 
do best. This implies a wise choice, based upon natural ap« 
titudes and seriousness of purpose; but we have a right to 
assume that sensible guidance based upon scientific study 
will increase the percentage of these wise choices. More* 
over, each study tends to emphasize certain moral attitudes 
or habits of mind. Each occupation likewise calls for par- 
ticular moral qualities or characteristics which are best 
developed by the studies and activities naturally prescribed 
in preparation for it. If the occupation calls for unusual 
speed or accuracy in accounting, or great patience and per- 
severance in mastering detail, or occasional special efforts 
of courage, ingenuity, and resourcefulness, or personal 
adaptability and suavity of manner, or heroic physical en- 
durance, — whatever the salient characteristic demanded 
in the occupation, — the same characteristics must be 
found and exercised in the school preparation for that occu- 
pation. If a youth caimot enjoy and succeed in the work 
in preparation for a vocation, either the course is poorly 
chosen or later he will fail in the real work of that vocation. 
Iir Development of vocational ethics. Another moral value 
grows out of the development of the class ethics demanded 
in the occupation selected. If there be honor among 
thieves, there certainly might be expected to be a particular 
code among occupational associates. This is everywhere 
found to be the case. There is a code of professional ethics 
among clergymen, physicians, lawyers, a code of business 
ethics dominating commercial centers, trade ethics among 
artisans, and even ordinary laborers are working toward a 
definite conscious ethical code through the labor unions. 
Class ethics are not only necessary for harmonious class 
relations, but such also furnish the best approach to general 
ethics. They have become particularly necessary in our 
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highly organized industrial age where the old personal rela-* 
tionships have given way to efficiency tests. The relations 
between employer and employee, between merchant and 
customer, between manufacturer and consumer, have be- 
come so remote and impersonal that much of the basis of 
ormer right conduct has been destroyed. Manufacturers 
produce for the market, not for their neighbors, and conse« 
luently specialized ethics are required to prevent the adul- 
terations of food or the false branding of a shoddy product 
bo be consumed in a distant State. Our greatest sins, as 
Professor Edward A. Ross has strikingly shown in his Sin 
and Society y are no longer treason, piracy, and murder, but 
the more subtle sins growing out of the abuse of our high 
public and occupational privileges and out of our mutual 
economic dependence. Since business relationships are 
becoming increasingly impersonal, the continuance of high 
noral attitudes depends upon class morals being main- 
tained and elevated. j 
Ethical mission of the vocational training. It is a recog- 
lized psychological fact that new persons entering an es- 
tablished business or promoters creating a new business are 
likely to be dominated by lower motives than settled work- 
ers in stable occupations. It takes time for men to adjust 
their consciences to new situations, and to adapt their 
morals to new demands. Financial buccaneers are more prev- 
alent in new fields, tax-dodgers in a new kind of tax, and 
professional quacks in newly developed professions. Ordi- 
nary rectitude begins to control a particular line of profit- 
ible work only when the larger percentage of people in that 
>ccupational group have consciously trained themselves 
:or assuming its responsibilities. So we may be assured that 
the morals of any particular vocation will be elevated by 
braining people for that occupation under the most favor- 
able circumstances. 
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It will scarcely be questioned that professional ethics 
along every line have been elevated by the assumption of 
professional education by our schools. Trade ethics may 
likewise be elevated by educational association, and are, i& 
fact, being c^levated by our newly established industrial 
schools. Conversely, the morals of students may be specifi- 
cally reinforced by the ethics of their chosen occupatioiL 
If one is to be a physician his association with established 
physicians tends to fix upon him the morals of a settled 
profession even before he obtains his license to practice. 
The old apprenticeship system gave time for such moral 
drill through seven years of association between master and 
apprentice, but the short novitiate in most up-to-date voca- 
tions forbids this. Consequently the vocational school has 
a real moral mission in laying the foundations of daa 
ethics. Its success, however, will depend to a large extent 
upon the wisdom of the vocational choice. And this in tun 
must rest more and more with the vocational coimseloras 
his mission is developed and his knowledge and resources 
are increased. 

Beginnings of vocational guidance in the schools. The 
practical work of vocational guidance is still in its infancy* 
It began in Boston less than a decade ago with the forma- 
tion of the Vocation Bureau by Professor Frank Parsons. 
Professor Parsons was connected with the North End Settle- 
ment, and had many requests for vocational advice. Be 
organized the Bureau to facilitate this work, and collected 
a mass of information which formed the basis of his valu- 
able book on Choosing a Vocation, Soon the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., the Commercial Club, and the public schoob 
were enlisted in the service. In 1909 the Boston School 
Committee and the School Vocation Committee took up the 
work for the public schools. The following year, under the 
inspiration of Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, the Chamber of Com- 
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merce called a conference on vocational guidance. This was 
attended by people interested in the problem from all parts 
of the comitry. In the mean time, under the leadership of 
Mr. Eli W. Weaver, of the Brooklyn High School, the Stu- 
dents* Aid Committee was started by the High School 
Teachers' Association and took up similar work. The idea 
spread rapidly, and the Grand Rapids schools, the Cincin- 
lati schools, the Foxborough, Massachusetts, Library Asso« 
^iation, and other public and philanthropic organizations 
began systematic efforts at vocational guidance. In 1912 a 
conference of leaders was held in New York, and in 1913 an- 
other in Grand Rapids, Michigan, at which the National 
Vocational Guidance Association was formed. This meet- 
mg and that of the following year were held in connection 
with the meeting of the National Society for the Promotion 
3f Industrial Education. Its purpose is to promote an 
hterest in vocational guidance by study and conference, 
>y the spread of literature, and in whatever other ways 
teem feasible, and to aid and encourage practical work 
Jirough philanthropic societies and the public schools. 

Vocational guidance a school function. While vocational 
^dance has in a way always existed, the idea of working 
[)ut principles and carrying them into effect through the 
scientific efforts of social organizations is new. Conse- 
quently it is following the course of evolution required of 
most new educational movements — that of philanthropic 
support until people can be educated up to the point of 
naking it a public concern. It is manifestly a matter that 
thould arouse the vital interest of parent, teacher, youth, 
ind the industrial world. It thus becomes a question of 
luch general importance that private agencies, such as the 
lome and philanthropic societies, cannot be trusted to 
landle it alone. The multiplicity of occupations with their 
iraried requirements, and the complexity of industrial condi* 
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tlons and demands, alike make it impossible for the f( 
vision of youth or the untrained parent to choose wisely, 
other public agency is as well fitted to handle the situs 
as are the schools, and by the usual process of eliminati 
is certain to be fastened upon them. But, like other bur 
thrust upon the educational system, it will shortly ap 
as a privilege and we shall wonder why such an opporti 
of service was so long overlooked. 

Methods of vocational guidance. The method of appr 
to the question of guidance adopted by Professor Pai 
and the Boston Vocation Bureau was threefold: (1) a su 
of the industrial field, especially the local field, to disc 
its demands and its opportunities; (9) a study of the ^ 
tional aptitudes of the boys and girls who were soon to I 
work; (3) an attempt to guide the youth in his choi< 
studies in preparation for his future career. A fourth tei 
is prominent in the New York plan, that of aiding the y 
to secure the right kind of employment. These four 
constitute the central features of vocational guid^ 
Many schools throughout oiu: country are carrying on i 
one or more of these lines of activity, but they all need ' 
developed, systematized, and correlated, and means of s< 
ing the cooperation of all the social groups interested in 
of these phases of guidance must be discovered and util 

The industrial survey. The survey of the industrial 
requires a study of the leading industrial trades and pr 
sions of the community to learn the number and natu 
the various kinds of positions open to young workers 
qualifications demanded, the initial wages paid, the ch£ 
of promotion oflFered, and the possibilities of developme 
additional skill and culture while at work. This fund c 
formation should be digested by the vocational coun 
and be accessible to the public. Such knowledge forme< 
basis of Professor Parsons's work. This has been enlfi 
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fy Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, who has been continued in charge 
f the Boston Vocation Bureau* A similar plan has been 
arried out in Edinburgh, Scotland, through the Educa- 
ional Information and Employment Bureau. This Bureau 
ras established by the Edinburgh School Board in 1908. It 
% in charge of an expert director, aided by an advisory coun* 
il consisting of two delegates each from the Chamber of 
Z!ommerce, the Building Trades Association, the Master 
?rinters, the National Union of Women Workers, and the 
inions of engineers, bakers, bookbinders, cabinet-makers, 
(biners, and masons, together with prominent employers of 
labor and educators. The knowledge gained in this indus- 
trial study must be spread through the teaching body 
jUid the community by lectures, pamphlets, reports, school 
Itsompositions, and in any other way found to be feasible. 

Study of the vocational aptitudes of pupils. The second 
phase of practical guidance, the study of the vocational 
iptitudes of boys and girls still in school, is more intangible. 
't can be done scientifically only by the cooperation of 
eachers, parents, and a vocational expert. The tastes and 
.mbitions of children, as of older people, are ephemeral, 
[lieir range of experience is narrow. Their ideals are gained 
argely through imitation and personal contact. Some stud* 
es may have been made particularly attractive through 
;ood teaching and certain occupations through propinquity. 
Parents, relatives, friends, or heroes may have warped the 
[latural aptitudes and preferences of the pupil. All of these 
Factors must be taken into account by advisers. Elaborate 
and highly suggestive study blanks have been worked out 
by Professor Parsons, Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, and others for use in their work. These 
blanks are of three kinds: (1) questionnaires to parents re- 
garding the home habits, tastes, employments, etc., of the 
boy or girl, and the opinions and desires of the parents with 
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reference to their future occupation; (2) questionnaires to 
pupils with regard to their likes and dislikes, their plans 
and their ambitions; and (3) similar questionnaires to 
teachers bringing out the pupils' habits, character, and 
school record. These studies must be supplemented by per- 
sonal interviews between the adviser and the pupil and also, 
in so far as possible, between the adviser and the parents 
and teachers. Wherever the work has been systematically 
undertaken a card record has been kept from year to year 
after the sixth or seventh grade, or the earliest year in 
which the investigation started. Changes from year to year 
must be noted, and their significance taken into account^ 
Advising the student in choice of studies. The third 
phase of guidance consists in advising the youth in his choice 
of studies in preparation for his future career. An early 
illustration of the use of this advice was shown when the 
applications for admission to the Boston High School of 
Commerce grew too numerous, and the selection of those 
to be favored was turned over to vocational counselors. 
The necessity of choosing some particular course of study 
really inheres in the idea of vocational education; for if the 
curriculum be differentiated into specialized courses, look- 
ing forward to groups of occupations, the only aid needed 
from the vocational counselor, aside from his aid in con- 
structing these programs of study, is the advice regarding 
particular studies needed in preparation for a specialized 
vocation within the group. This may well be done by 
teachers under the expert's direction. But while it is a func- 
tion that may be delegated, it is of no little importance io 
securing definiteness of aim and continuity of schocd at* 
tendance on the part of pupils. 

^ Specimens of blanks used in these studies may be found in Mejtt 
Bloomfield*s Vocational Guidance, p. 42; and in Jesse B. Davis's Vocatind 
and Moral Guidance, p. 143. 
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School employment bureaus. The final phase of voca- 
tional guidance is that of aiding the youth to secure the 
right kind of employment, and in follow-up work to secure 
his advancement. Regarding this phase of the work Princi- 
pal Davis says: — 

Our responsibility for the welfare of our pupils does not cease 
when they drop out of school, or even when they have been gradu- 
ated. We are under obligation to see that they start out upon the 
right path, as far as we are able to discern it, when they leave the 
schoolhouse door. The shipping department of a great factory is 
not the least important of the departoients. Our schools have often 
been called factories with more or less aptness, and we have been 
running for a long time with a very incomplete shipping depart- 
ment. Our aim has been to ship all of our product to the colleges. 
We have sifted out about ninety per cent as culls, thrown them 
upon the waste heap, and packed the chosen ten per cent in de hixe 
wrappers of sheepskin and labeled them '*for college recommenda- 
tion." The ninety per cent now demands attention. The waste prod- 
uct must be turned into profit. The demands of the industrial and 
commercial markets must be studied: our experts must show us 
the best use of this redeemed product, and aid us in placing it upon 
the market, to the greatest advantage of all concerned. This is 
the application of the principle of business efficiency to the public 
school system.^ 

One of the most specifically helpful things a school system 
can do is to establish and run an employment bureau. It 
will give teachers and school oflSicers a check upon the eco- 
nomic and moral value of their work. The knowledge of the 
industrial and commercial world required for proper place- 
ment of students, and the reactions from the follow-up 
work necessary to run a sane employment bureau, will give 
the teacher both a wider knowledge of the practical world 
and a better idea of the knowledge and training a large por- 
tion of public school children most need. It will also give 
them a better leverage to use upon parents and pupil to keep 

^ Jesse B. Davis, Vocational and Moral Gvidance, pp. 24-25. 
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the youth m school until he is fitted for some useful em- 
ployment. Likewise it will give parents and pupils and the 
industrial world a more wholesome respect for the work of 
the schools, and cultivate the intimacy of relationship and 
co5peration between the schools and the various agencies 
of life that are directly interested in public school children. 
Blanks have been prepared, and wider use of placement 
methods will improve the type, by which the teacher can 
record his or her opinion of the character and abilities of the 
pupil and also his qualifications for special work. This rec- 
ord should be of aid both to the teacher and to the employer 
who will have to deal with the young man or young woman 
later. Such a system is already in use in universities, many 
colleges, technical schools, normal schools, and specialized 
high schools. It might be universally extended to high 
schools, and to a lesser extent to the grades. The result 
would be of direct benefit to pupils leaving school. It would 
likewise increase the efficiency of the schools and the quan* 
tity and quality of the economic and social product of 
human society. 

Vocational counselors. This analysis indicates the large 
responsibility placed upon the vocational counselor and the 
necessity of proceeding with care. No one should undertake 
the special work of counselor without wide study and cau- 
tion. But a large mass of information is being collected for 
the use of teachers, and a school for the training of voca- 
tional experts has been established in Boston. Many school 
and philanthropic associations are having local surveys made 
both of the industrial environment and of the school popu- 
lation. A number of city schools are undertaking some one 
or more of the four functions required for a complete sys- 
tem of vocational guidance, and many more will do so as the 
value and the methods of guidance are more fully devel(^)ed. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. Is it possible to have successful vocational education without voca« 
tional guidance? 

2. What is meant by scientific management in the industrial world? Is 
it equally possible in schools? 

S. Make a study of a small body of men, such as a college faculty or a 
commercial dub, and determine how many are following the occu- 
pations they started with in young manhood. 

4. What need is there for, and what could be done to meet the need of, 
vocational guidance in your school? 

5. Do you think the facts obtained by Principal Davis in his vocational 
study in the Grand Rapids High School are typical of what exists in 
all high schools? 

6. Was your high-school training of such a nature as to produce uncon- 
scious vocational guidance? 

7. Analyze the table of occupations of college graduates, and give the 
reasons for the changes in recent years. 

8. Make a study of the law or medical courses given in your state univer- 
sity, and explain why the training given ought to test the natural 
fitness of a graduate for the practice of law or medicine. 

9. Make a class report on the professional ethics of law, medicine, the 
ministry, or engineering. 

10. Why should the school, rather than some other social agency, be charged 
with the duty of vocational guidance? 

11. What percentage of your high-school graduating dass might have 
( been benefited immediately by a school employment agency? 

12. What personal qualities would be most helpful to a vocational adviser? 
18. Have a classmate, or preferably some younger person, fill out the 

chart used for vocational guidance in Grand Rapids, and see if it 
contains significant litems that would aid you in advising that person 
concerning the choice of an occupation. 
14. Look up the early phrenologists' method of determining vocational 
fitness and analyze its weaknesses. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

CULTURAL ASPECTS OP A SOCIALIZED EDUCATION 

Ideals of ctilture. That a socialized education is not 
hostile to culture has been previously emphasized, but the 
continual tendency of educational writers to contrast voca- 
tional and cultural training makes it necessary to elaborate 
the idea. Education has always been a cultural process and 
will so remain. No amount of vocationalization of the pro- 
gram of studies and no use of education as direct prepara- 
tion for life must be allowed to obscure the cultural ideals 
of our schools. But the conception of the nature and aim 
of culture has varied widely and is still open to revision. 
To the Oriental mind culture frequently meant a polished 
incompetence; to the Greek it meant taste and skill in the 
fine arts; to the mediaeval mind it meant a refined leisure; 
and to the modem mind it has generally meant taste in the 
fine arts and refinement of manners. Present-day thought 
most frequently emphasizes some combination of these ideals 
with an occasional glimpse into a still broader realm where 
moral qualities are prominent. Seldom has culture been 
conceived in the breadth and fullness of spirit demanded by 
the evolution of modem society. The advance of the demo- 
cratic spirit, coupled with the increase of wealth which makes 
for the well-being of the masses, the revolution in the nature 
of employments brought about by the mechanizing of in- 
dustry, the advancing standard of living, the broadening 
of the spirit of social service, and the wide distribution of 
knowledge have all alike served to create a new background 
for culture. For the needs of the present, and particularly 
for the needs of the future, culture must be redefined in terms. 
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not only of the leisure, but also of. the working-classes, in 
terms of vocation as well as avocation, in terms of real serv- 
ice in all phases of life participated in by all classes of so- 
ciety. It implies an appreciation of all that is best in life 
united with an effort to utilize all the means at hand for the 
elevation of the plane of everyday living. 

Culture and democracy. Culture and democracy have 
been joined together in the past few decades as never before, 
and their union has been the basis of many of the changes 
brought about in our present society. Like liberty, equality, 
fraternity, love, and altruism, culture and democracy are 
absolute terms so intangible and inclusive as to elude 
satisfactory definition. They represent ideals rather than 
realities, ideals which we hope continually to approadi, yet 
which are impossible of complete realization. There is no 
perfectly democratic man or society, and no perfectly cul- 
tivated man or society, and never can be. As we progress 
toward any fundamental ideal new vistas open up in the 
foreground which had not previously been visible and which 
offer new fields for human endeavor. Yet all progress is the 
result of this struggle to attain ideals. 

Culture as an ideal was long confined to the favored few. 
It was thought to be a prize beyond the ken of the masses, 
an emblem too fine to appeal to the popular f anpy, k flower 
so delicate that it could grow and blossom only in the sun- 
shine of wealth, leisure, birth, or unusual educational Gp- 
portunity. And this remained true so long as the ideal of 
culture was a thing apart from real life, an accompaniment 
of leisiure and disassociated from work. But the complexity 
of modem life has opened up a thousand lines of cultural 
interest, many of which are associated with vocation, and 
the growth of democracy has elevated the masses to an in- 
telligence where they are not merely able to enjoy, but to 
command, some of the materials of this culture. The result 
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is that our institutions are being revised to meet an altered 
idea of the cultiural possibilities of the masses. No other 
field is so affected by these changes as that of education^ and 
no other institution has so important a r61e to play in making 
real the ideals of a culture that is truly democratic. 

There are two fundamental demands of democratic cul- 
ture: (1) that it must pervade all of life» and (i) that it must 
reach all people. This may seem to be suggesting a rather 
large program, but nothing short of it can ever satisfy a 
democratic people. That we shall completely fulfill these 
demands is not to be expected; but that the public schools 
will do their share to bring us nearer to them is not to be 
doubted. 

Pervasiveness of democratic culture. To say that culture 
should pervade all life may sound like a truism, but few 
persons have perceived its full significance and no people 
has attempted to realize it. The Athenians emphasized 
physical culture and many phases of intellectual culture, 
but they overlooked moral culture. They were brilliant but 
inaccurate, aesthetic but narrow, artistic but unmoral. Their 
culture was founded upon an economic basis of slavery, and 
they despised utilitarian work; hence their civilization was 
necessarily short-lived. Roman ideas of culture added cer- 
tain moral virtues, but it still failed to recognize the cultural 
values of utilitarian labor. As long as the common man was 
looked down upon, his occupations were despised, and, as 
long as necessary work was despised, it was poorly done. 

Enduring culture is impossible where reverence for ac- 
complishment does not include all the necessary work of life. 
Mediaeval culture was mainly ecclesiastical, and early mod- 
ern culture was an echo of the Greek and Roman. It was 
only with the recognition of the dignity of all labor which 
came in with the democratic movement of the eighteenth 
century, and particularly with the nineteenth, that a solid 
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basis for enduring culture was laid. Only recently has the 
recognition of art in all labor, and the mutual dependence of 
the fine arts and the practical arts, laid the foundations of 
a new humanitarianism. Upon this union, or the synthesis 
of all the arts into a systematic whole, the highest of the 
arts, the art of living, depends. 

Inclusiveness of democratic culture. That culture should 
reach all people is a complement of the dictum that it should 
reach all phases of life. Art is inseparable from the artist, 
and culture cannot recognize work without recognizing the 
workman. Any wide extension of culture was impossible 
under slavery, under serfdom, or even under a free system of 
labor where the laborer was contemned. All ancient and most 
modem civilizations have been based upon a rigidly strati- 
fied society, where one cultivated human layer was super- 
imposed upon various strata of unorganized and unfinished 
human material beneath. Century after century, as the 
race has struggled upward, new social strata have risen to 
the higher plane and have extended a helping hand to those 
below. As the process goes on, with cumulative rapidity, 
the whole mass will in time be organized into a socially 
solidified civilization where culture will permeate all classes. 

This democracy of culture can never become fully equal- 
ized, but its method of distribution will be perpendicular as 
well as horizontal, its appeal being to all members of all 
classes, each assimilating according to his ability and all 
recognizing more and more the value of mass sympathy 
and helpfulness. If invention is no more important than the 
socialization of mechanical processes, it is equally true that 
artistic achievement is no more important than the sociali- 
zation of that achievement. Social service through artistic 
individual effort must be the ideal of all workers in the 
process of socializing culture. 

The means of democratic culture. The means of social- 
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izing culture are likewise two in number, the democratiza- 
tion of the fine arts, and ,the refinement of the so-called 
" useful arts." Strictly speaking there can be no distinction 
between the fine arts and the useful arts. They so fade into 
each other that no critic can draw a definite line between 
them. The truth is that the fine arts may be made useful 
and the useful arts may be made fine. When the artist 
does work for the multitude he becomes an artisan, and 
when the artisan does work for the specialist he becomes 
an artist. They both labor with materials such as metal, 
wood, and cloth, or with living organisms, — plants, ani- 
mals, and man, — and the only difference between the 
products of the artist and the artisan is the amount of 
thought, labor, and -skill expended. Common work may be 
artistically done and so-called " artistic" work may be com- 
monly done. The painter, the decorator, the cabinet-maker, 
the tailor, the artificer in wood and stone and metal, read- 
ily become artists when the proper amounts of time, effort, 
and intelligence are used in the fashioning of any particular 
commodity or service. In spite of this lack of real distinc- 
tion between the fine and useful arts, the connotation of the 
two terms is so definite that it is worth preserving. 

The fine arts. The first means of socializing culture, then, 
is through the democratization of the fine arts. In most cul- 
tural epochs the practice of the fine arts has been confined 
largely to the leisure class. Likewise the products of the fine 
arts have been accessible only to the well-to-do. Artistic 
achievement has been the result of surplus time and surplus 
means, and has therefore appealed to leisure-class tastes 
and interests. Decoration of the tombs of royalty, palaces, 
cathedrals, luxurious furniture, tapestries, paintings, land- 
scaping, poetry celebrating the deeds of military chief tains» 
sacred Uterature embalming the work of saints, and music 
in honor of royalty have been conspicuous subjects of art. 
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Only in recent centuries have public buildings, national 
causes, and popular heroes taken the place of incidental and 
less representative types of artistic subject-matter. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century certain pio- 
neers, such as Ruskin and William Morris, began to plead 
for more democratic art and to apply artistic taste and 
judgment to commonplace things. Poets are singing more of 
the struggles of the conmion man, painters are idealizing the 
work and materials of ordinary life, sculptors are moulding 
into bronze and marble the aspirations of a whole people, 
orators are praising the dignity of everyday service, and 
architects are planning for the comfortable housing of the 
multitude. The direction of the whole field of artistic labor 
is turning to more popular materials, and the appeal is to an 
ever-widening audience. 

Moreover, there has been a growing tendency in recent 
years for the artist in each of these realms to recognize 
the connection of his art with the work of the artisan. Some 
of the artistic color sense that previously went into easel 
pictures has been put into the designing of wall-paper, the 
dyeing of cloth, the use of color in photogravure, and the 
production of cheaper decorative materials. The types of 
literature have been increased and printing so cheapened 
that reading has become a popular diversion. Music is pro- 
duced for every taste, and its accessibility through the in- 
vention and cheapening of mechanical reproducers, such 
as the phonograph and pianola, and the spread of choral 
singing, is bringing it to all classes of people. Landscape art 
is no longer confined to the grounds of the wealthy, but is 
applied to all public buildings, and is so widely distributed 
that more or less of its idealism is permeating even the 
homes of the very poor. Art collections of all kinds are 
being municipalized and opened to the public through loan 
collections. Every one of the fine arts is developing a mis- 
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sionary spirit and educating up to a higher standard of ap« 
preeiation an ever-enlarging clientele. Altogether it may be 
said that the fine arts are becoming socialized at so rapid a 
rate that it is no longer a Utopian dream to expect them to 
permeate all phases of life and reach all classes of people. 
The artist formerly scorned to work for popular apprecia- 
tion; now he is beginning to respond to the call of a wider 
public with an art that is nearer to the realities of everyday 
living. 

The utilitarian arts. The second means of democratic 
culture is the universalization of the so-called " useful 
arts/' Just as the fine arts must be democratized by being 
brought down from above, so the useful arts must be ex- 
tended up from below. Appreciation, knowledge, and utili- 
zation of the essential features of both forms of art must be 
spread through all grades of society. There is no more reason 
why the artisan should appreciate, know about, and utilize 
the work of the artist than that the artist should appreciate, 
know about, and utilize the work of the artisan. It is only 
through this mutual relationship that the ^* instinct of 
workmanship " can be directed into the channels that will 
make it most eflFective in improving the art of living. But 
there is much of the necessary work of the world which has 
not yet reached the stage of artisanship. It is somewhat 
difficult to see how ditch-digging and some of our shop work 
can ever be made artistic. As previously mentioned there 
are all grades of productive effort and some types of work 
can never rank high in the artistic scale. Yet " intelligence, 
love of the beautiful, conditions making joy in labor pos- 
sible " will elevate any work. 

Contrary to popular notions machinofacture is superior 
to handicraft in its demands upon all the elements of artistic 
workmanship, and in spreading culture, because of the 
greater intelligence required and the universality of stand- 
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ardized products it furnishes. The monotony and mechani- 
cal nature of the demands it makes upon some workmen is 
a serious problem that is partly met by the increased leisure 
it brings through shorter hours and the higher standard of 
living it makes possible through higher wages. With the 
extension of intelligence, skill, and vision through our whole 
body of workmen, more and more of the drudgery of life 
will be performed by mechanical processes and a larger 
amount of leisure will be freed for other pursuits, many of 
which will be specifically cultural in nature. The great need 
of the common workman is the devotion of the artisan, of 
the artisan is the inspiration of the artist, and of the artist 
the sincerity and grip on realities of the artisan and the 
common workman. Viewed from the cultural angle civiliza- 
tion is a process of universalizing artistic achievement— 
of elevating common labor into artisanship and artisanship 
into artistic workmanship. 

Culture in the public schools. In the struggle for cultural 
advancement through artistic achievement and its socializa- 
tion the public school must bear an increasing part. What- 
ever may be said for utilitarian motives and aims in school 
work, — and the author has said much, — and whatever 
need we may have for increased vocational output and for 
the development of social efficiency, it is neither possible 
nor desirable that we overlook the cultural aims. Most of 
our institutions, such as the Church and the State, fraternal 
organizations and business, have their cultural mission; but 
it is insignificant and ephemeral compared with the cul- 
tural mission of the schools. Youth is the training time, the 
period of life when our minds are plastic, when ideals are 
being formed, and when the " set " of the mind and charac- 
ter is being determined. It is the young who dream dreams 
and have free imaginations, and who must receive the impress 
of culture if it is ever to become widespread. Each genera- 
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tion finds the school a more determining factor in life than 
the preceding one, and there culture must be emphasized if 
it is to gain a more dominant place in the lives of coming 
generations. 

It is for this reason that culture has always been consid- 
ered one of the aims of the schools, and very frequently has 
been spoken of as the sole aim. That other aims are equally 
important, and in the public schools of the present some 
may be more so, the author is willing to admit; but that 
in the struggle for himian progress culture is a real dy- 
namic agent, and should never be lost sight of in any train- 
ing process, is unquestionable. 

The assumption that the cultural and the vocational are mutually 
exclusive is absurd. If they cannot coexist in education, how can 
they coexist in life itself, of which education, after all, is but a part. 
The real antagonism is between a culture remote from life, which 
despises work, and a vocational training which has no time for cul- 
ture. Culture, like every other phase of direct preparation for life, 
should at each stage of education parallel specialization and be 
paralleled by it.^ 

The type of culture for which the public schools should 
stand is one which prepares for both work and leisure. They 
must struggle to bring about more of freedom, spontaneity, 
and joy in work, as well as to increase skill and output. They 
must strive to bring about more artistic effort in all kinds of 
work, and implant as deeply as possible in the minds of the 
young a love for finished workmanship. In the same way 
the public schools should train their pupils into a greater 
enjoyment of leisure. Pupils in a democracy must be edu- 
cated, not to enjoy a life of leisure, but to make the most 
cultural use of the leisure of life. The mass of workers need 
the ability both to use the play spirit in their work and the 
work spirit in their play, to mingle vocation and avocation 

^ A. D. Yocmn, Culture, Discipline, and Democracy, p. 143. 
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into a rounded, many-sided life, and to feel the cultural im- 
pulse and cultural inspiration in all the aspects of everyday 
living. This is impossible where they are not mingled iato 
school tasks and other phases of youthful activity. 

If we did no more than raise the standard of taste among the 
people by our instruction in school, we should thereby elevate all 
manufacture from raw materials in so far as the articles are made 
subject to sesthetic valuation. . . . But we do more than elevate 
taste, for we enhance the power to produce the beautiful, at least 
in arrangement, so that people can select those articles of dress or of 
household use which are harmonious; they can promote the beau- 
tiful as they hang pictures, arrange furniture, set tables, cook and 
serve food, make gardens, plant trees and shrubbery, keep their 
lawns mowed, make fences, walls, hedges, and outbuildings, trim 
hats, make dresses, laces or embroideries, or promote beauty in 
dozens of other ways. These tastes and capacities act and react 
on individual and community in ways that are powerful and often 
subtle.^ 

In fact, the cultural influence in the schools is so far- 
reaching and significant that it must be reckoned with in 
every phase of school control — in administration, discipline, 
curriculum^ method, and the wider out-reaches of the schools 
into the community. 

Culture and school administration. From the time a 
pupil enters school in the morning until he leaves at night 
he should be in the midst of a cultural environment. Build- 
ings, grounds, equipment should all be thoroughly adapted 
to their needs, artistic in finish, and worthy of the best 
ideals of the community. Fortunately this is already true 
of the school environment in our most progressive cities, is 
gradually becoming true in our towns and viUages, and will 
some day be true in rural communities. School architecture 
is rapidly being standardized on a high plane, school land- 
scaping is attracting more attention, and school equipment 
^ Charles DeGarmo, ^Esthetic Education, p. 7. 
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oving year by year. All these things are elevatmg 
baste and appreciation for the substantial, the adapt- 
ad the beautiful by reaching children at the plastic 
here ideals are readily formed. As the schools realize 
illy their social mission, and work out a liberal pro- 
idapted to modem conditions, the equipment for 
Lg domestic economy, manual training, business 
Is, social reform, and cultural organization will be 
ed through more effective use of buildings, play- 
s, laboratory, library, studio, and shop in furnishing 
ce and inspiration to the pupils as they go out to do 
art of the work of the world. 

Lvated leadership. The other cultural requirement 
jral administration is that of cultivated leadership, 
i of education should be representative of the better 
ts of society, and should be able to appreciate the 
3f cultural equipment and training in the schools. 
;han the board, however, the administrative staff of 
tools — superintendent, principals, supervisors, and, 
ir as possible, the ordinary teachers — should appre- 
iiltural values and be imbued with cultural zeal. No 
mount of cultural inspiration is to be expected of the 
Led teacher, and so long as such a large proportion of 
ichers are merely elementary- or even high-school 
tes, cultivated leadership will be wanting. But the 
'ment of uncultivated men in leading positions in our 
sed systems is inexcusable. The amount of necessary 
a,tion for all teachers is rising, but a little **speeding« 
the process would greatly enhance cultural progress, 
difficulties have in the past stood in the way of cul- 
[ leadership in administrative positions. Superintend- 
id principals have generally been either college grad- 
dthout any professional preparation for their work, or 
. graduates without a sufficient cultural foundatiqa. 
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Between the two, the one representing the more cultivated 
individual and the other representing the more efficient 
methods, there has been Kttle choice in cultural outcome. 
In these days of added responsibility and influence neither 
the general education alone nor the techincal training alone 
is sufficient to meet cultural demands. A combination of the 
two is becoming more and more necessary. Hence our col- 
leges and imiversities which turn out so many teachers are 
being compelled to add professional courses in preparation 
for teaching, and the normal schools are being compelled 
to add a full collegiate curriculum to the purely professional 
branches. We are moving toward a standardized teacher- 
training course which will be as imif orm and definite as a law 
or medical course, which will require a broad educational 
foundation, and which will also give training in carrying the 
elements of culture into school organization and classroom 
work. When this full professional course is provided and the 
public is trained up to the point of accepting no one for an 
administrative position who has not had such a course, we 
shall develop a cultivated leadership in educational admin- 
istration which will not only represent cultural living, but 
will make culture live in others. 

Cultural elements in school discipline. The cultural ele- 
ments in school discipline are numerous and more specific 
than those in general administration. First among these is 
the general bearing and cultural attitude of the teachers. 
If teachers are neat and orderly, self -controlled and sym- 
pathetic, fair-minded and idealistic, something of the same 
qualities will be reflected in the students. A proper appre- 
ciation of the needs and requirements of routine will tend 
to inspire obedience to the necessary mechanical features of 
discipline, while a sympathetic understanding of the nature 
and desires and standards of children will lay the founda- 
tions of personal leadership and influence. Add to these the 
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social and moral attributes of the effective teacher, and an 
adequate professional training, and the basic demands of 
cultural discipline will be met. 

The second element in cultural discipline is cultural 
methods in its administration. Teachers who bluff and 
bluster, or who palliate and excuse coarseness and miscon- 
duct, or who use crude and unfair methods in enforcing 
school regulations, can scarcely have a refining influence 
upon their pupils. As previously pointed out the motives ap- 
pealed to in all discipline should be the highest pupils can 
respond to, and any punishment necessary should be on the 
highest plane that can be made effective. Wherever dis- 
cipline can be made positive and constructive, — that is, 
wherever adequate interest can be aroused in daily work 
to forestall trouble, or supervised organizations be used to 
satisfy the various demands of youthful nature, — cultural 
training is provided in a very natural and powerful way. 
Social discipline requires that the school be made a micro- 
cosm of the best standards and usages of society outside the 
schoolroom, and that these ideals and practices be enforced 
by all the personal influence the teacher can bring to bear 
upon the situation, added to the authority of the State 
which the public schools represent. 

The third element in cultural discipline is that it must 
secure self-control and social responsiveness in the pupil. 
The old idea of discipline as repression has given way to the 
newer idea of discipline as expression. Conduct should ex- 
press character rather than reflect submission. Whenever 
discipline is directed toward obtaining right action as a 
part of loyalty to on^'s better self, it is developing self-con- 
trol, which is one of the prime essentials of the cultivated 
individual. Likewise when discipline is directed toward se- 
curing proper social reactions as a part of loyalty to the 
school society of which the pupil is a part, it is stimulating 
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the social responsiveness which is fundamental to the cul- 
tivated and altruistic member of society. True culture is 
inseparable from morality, and no phase of education is 
more conducive to moral conduct than wholesomely ad- 
ministered discipline. 

Cultural elements in the curriculum. One of the most 
persistent problems in education, and one in which there 
is the least formulated consensus of opinion, is the extent 
to which the various elements of the program of studies 
lend themselves to cultural stimulus. The specialist in the 
languages, mathematics, the natural sciences, the social 
sciences, the fine arts, the manual arts, and domestic econ- 
omy each claims for his own particular field a superiority 
in basic cultural significance, and the strange thing is that 
each seems to be able to make out a satisfactory case. The 
advocates for the ** humanities " are particularly insistent 
that the classics, mathematics, and philosophy are more 
"liberalizing" than other features of the curriculum, and 
are able to bring to bear upon their contention the actual 
results of the practice of the centuries. The natural scien- 
tists can point to the economic development of the past two 
centuries, with all its cultural influences, and show that it 
has been largely due to scientific research and the applica* 
tions of scientific principles in utilizing material forces. 
Experts in the fine arts can show that their work lies in the 
realms of the Aesthetic where culture thrives as a native 
product. Advocates of the social sciences remind us that 
culture is the outgrowth of human contact and that the 
materials of their courses are directly applicable to the 
improvement of social, and therefore cultural, relations. 
Teachers of the manual arts are rightly sure of the dose 
relation of their work to the development of the " instinct 
of workmanship " and of its cultural value in advancing 
both utilitarianism and idealism; while the representatives 
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of domestic economy are able to show the immense cul- 
tural value of direct eflForts to improve the art of living 
through the development of skill and taste in home-making. 

The cultural equivalence of school studies. An analysis 
of the arguments advanced will show a cultural equivalence 
of all the departments of school training that should lead 
every teacher to see beyond the narrow confines of his own 
specialty. The personal equation, which is the chief element 
of our customary departmental narrowness, being the prod- 
uct both of native preference and special training, is not 
only inevitable but highly beneficial. It gives dynamic 
power to the teacher and must continue to exist in subjective 
feeling; but in educational theory and objective judgment it 
is time for educators to cease controversy and face very 
patent educational facts. No study has any place in the 
curriculum of the public schools that is not practical, — 
that is, does not aid in the material and spiritual adjustment 
of the individual to his necessary environment, — and no 
study has any place in the curriculum which does not specifi- 
cally and generally contribute to cultural living. No more 
obstinate fallacy persists in education than that tHe nature 
of the curriculum is the determining factor in cultural train- 
ing. The institution which arrogates to itself the feeling of 
cultural superiority on accoimt of the names of its required 
courses is more likely to narrow the vision of its students 
than to give them the liberal education it professes. No fair- 
minded observer would take a series of institutional cata- 
logues and classify the institutions according to their cul- 
tural influence upon students solely on the basis of a required 
curriculum. 

The truth is that in the hands of a master teacher all ordi- 
nary studies are cultural, and in the hands of a tyro all are 
perfunctory. Latin and Greek may be taught without ref- 
erence to their cultural backgrounds, while German, or 
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French, or Italian, or Russian, or Sanskrit may be taught 
with special cultural emphasis. Mathematics may be pure 
drill, while manual training may be pure culture. Music 
and painting may be made mechanical, while domestic 
economy may be made artistic. Dressmaking and cabinet- 
making may inspire art no less than architecture, botany 
no less than sesthetics, bookkeeping no less than geome- 
try, economics no less than ethics, debating no less than lit- 
erature, and sociology no less than the classics. The skiU 
and ideals of the teacher, the place of the stress, and the in- 
spiration of the general subject-matter provide the cul- 
tural basis, while the cultural values are equally distributed 
between the aim of the course, the selection of materials, 
and the methods of handling the particular subject-matter 
chosen. 

Cultural traditions versus freshness hi point of view. Only 
one distinction in the cultural outcome of the various groups 
of study in the curriculum seems to be legitimate. The so- 
called "cultural " or " liberalizing " studies, the " humani- 
ties," have the superiority of age. They have gone through 
the sifting process of time, and successive generations of 
teachers, through the method of trial and error, have se- j 
lected a representative body of illustrative material for I 
the guidance of the teacher. This is unquestionably an ad- |( 
vantage, particularly for the untrained and inexperienced 
teacher. But it also has its disadvantages. The scholastic 
mind is abstract and specialization is narrowing; therefore 
continued selection under former school conditions tended 
to constrict educational materials and remove them farther 
and farther from the needs of active life. Traditional illus- 
trative material smacks of the cloister and, while it may be 
effective for certain types of mind, it is likely not to make a 
strong appeal to the masses of pupils from ordinary homes, 
who after all constitute the largest percentage of the pupib 
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in our public schools. In earlier school environments the 
humanities tended to become static, — as in mathematics, 
— or to encourage a backward-looking mind which idealized 
the narrower standards of culture represented by the distant 
past, — as in the classics; so that the undeniable advantages 
of humanitarian traditions should not be overemphasized. 
On the other hand, the newer studies in the curriculum, 
such as the sciences and the practical arts, have the advan- 
tages of youth. They are adaptable, appealing on account 
of the freshness of their point of view, and are closely as- 
sociated with the activities of present-day life. They are 
practical in the sense that the training they give is tangible 
and directly associated with both the vocations and avoca- 
tions of the masses. Their cultural significance is evident in 
the building-up of the scientific spirit and of scientific knowl- 
edge, in adding to social insight and the efficiency of so- 
cial control, and in developing skill in workmanship and 
taste in the ordinary arts of living. But they also have their 
disadvantages. They are so new that the sifting process 
has not been applied. There is no adequate selection of typi- 
cal and representative illustrative materials to guide the 
teacher. Consequently many of them flounder about in a 
sea of projects and exercises and experiments without suffi- 
cient training or ability to steer the course of pupils toward 
any definite goal of scientific principles or artistic taste and 
skill. This is particularly true with reference to such in- 
choate subjects as sociology and the manual and domestic 
arts. Even the purpose of the newer studies in the curric- 
ulum is in controversy. The older studies are often too 
fixed, the newer ones too fluctuating, the traditional ma- 
terials too far removed from youthful interests to make an 
eflfective appeal, and the imdigested materials of the newer 
studies too commonplace and too poorly selected and 
handled to provide cultural inspiration. The old studies 
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need revision and adaptation, the new need thoughtful 
direction and sifting of materials, and when this has been 
accomplished each will be equally effective in promoting 
culture. 

Cultural versus utOitaiian emphasis. The results of the 
above analysis indicate that the practical aim and the cul- 
tural aim, in so far as they can be distinguished, should be 
present in every course. The two aims merely represent 
different points of view, they are complementary, and in the ii\ 
nature of things cannot be in essential conflict. They are in- 1(^ 
extricably intermingled in every relation of life and there 
can be no exception in the school. Appreciation, knowledge, 
and utilization all have both practical and cultural aspects, 
and social efficiency in the best sense is equally dependent 
upon the amoimt and finish of productive capacity and 
variety and taste in consuming capacity. Vocational mo- 
tives and ends must be sought and maintained alongside 
cultural motives and ends in every study, while intense 
specialization in either is imcalled for in our public schools. { 
Language, mathematics, the sciences, — physical, biologi- 
cal, and social, — manual arts, fine arts, and domestic arts, 
all have their place in socialized schools; and the amount of 
time devoted to each, the material selected for classroom 
use, and the methods of teaching adopted should be de- 
termined no less by cultural than by utilitarian standards. 

Cultural elements in teaching method. There are two 
fundamental elements in classroom method which have 
decidedly cultural influence — that of teacher-pupil rela- 
tions, and that of the type of workmanship demanded of 
the pupils. Teachers should not only be gentlemen or ladies 
themselves, but they should assume that pupils possess the 
same qualities. They should show reasonable cultivation in 
dress, speech, and manners, and insist upon a like attitude 
on the part of pupils. It is to be regretted that frowsiness of 
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dress, flippancy of speech, and crudity of manners are not 

confined to children, even in the schooh*oom. Personal hy- 

I giene, correct speech, respect for the venerable, and polite 

[ address are gained more by imitation than by the iteration 

^ of precepts. The give-and-take of question and answer and 

* other phases of teacher-pupil relations cannot be without 

* its effect on similar relationships outside the schoolroom. 
^ In addition there should always be an insistence upon cul- 
^ tivated form in the pupil's work. The student's English in 
^ the classroom discussions should be as correct and effective 
°* as it can be made. Written work should be prepared in as 
? good form in regard to writing, composition, and punctua- 
^ tion as the maturity of the pupil will permit. Slovenliness 

of study and of thinking, bluffing, and reckless statement 
should not be tolerated, at least, should not be encouraged. 
Much of the crudity of form shown in business, society, and 
institutional contact could be avoided by proper insistence 
upon finished workmanship in our schools. 

Cultural outlook of the schools into the community. The 

first element in the cultiu'al influence of the schools on the 

community is the teacher's attitude toward community 

' affairs. If teachers are to have professional standing and 

* exert any vital influence on the community, they must be 
actively identified with institutional life outside the schools. 
They should be citizens in more than name. Unfortunately 
the temporary natiu^ of the tenure of teachers often pre- 
vents them from investing in homes, joining local chiu'ches 
and lodges, or putting out roots into the soil of local govern- 
ment and life. Effective cultural influence demands that 
every teacher should assume the attitude of permanence. 
No other foundation will serve to bring about the neighbor- 
hood cooperation so necessary to the socializing work re- 
quired of up-to-date schools. 

The second element of community influence is specific 
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help in advancing community standards. Frank discussion 
and sympathetic advice in regard to local amusements, 
local organizations, and local methods of doing things are 
parts of the f imction of every leader of youth. Teachers are 
not called upon to be crusaders outside of school work, and 
should avoid radicalism in order to develop greater influence 
as counselors; but silence concerning extra-school activities 
injurious to pupils is professional cowardice unworthy of 
red-blooded men and women. 

The third element of cultural community influence Kes in 
the supervisory fimctions teachers are frequently called 
upon to assume in local affairs. Opportunities for aiding in 
the control of local institutions, such as censoring moving- 
picture films, serving on library or park boards, directing 
choruses, festivals, and community celebrations, or organiz- 
ing non-denominational or inter-denominational religious 
associations, often come to the teacher and should not be 
shirked if he is to expect others to aid in school affairs. The 
teacher should not only be an active force in the community, 
but he should insist upon the conmiunity becoming an 
active force in the school. Mutuality is the price of all per- 
manent and effective aid. School influence upon the com- 
munity should be dynamic, should make itself felt at present 
as well as in the future, and should represent the highest 
intellectual and cultural standards in every neighborhood 
enterprise. No finer type of service can be rendered by the 
teacher than in leading his pupils to see clearly the signiia- 
cance of environmental influences and to struggle for higher 
ideals in active citizenship. 

What we may expect of democratic culture. The ideal of 
cultiu^ outlined above is frankly pragmatic and hence may 
be termed " utilitarian," but it is at least real enough to 
serve as a guide in public school policy. The cultural aim 
must be fused with the practical aim in every phase of school 
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work. Vocational specialization must not be allowed to out- 
strip cultural specialization. There is no more reason why 
industrial and commercial training should be directed wholly 
toward increasing economic output than that artistic train- 
ing in music and art and literature should be directed wholly 
toward increasing artistic output. The entrance into the 
schools of the children of the great masses of laboring 
people has created a problem of industrial efficiency which 
has led many of our educators to overemphasize mere pro- 
duction. Vocational training, to be liberally educative, must 
lay equal emphasis upon breadth of appreciation and effi- 
ciency of workmanship, while artistic training to be liberally 
educative must emphasize catholicity of taste as much as 
skill in literary or artistic or musical production. In fact, if 
either appreciation or utilization are to be neglected in the 
public schools, the needs of the masses who have just come 
into a new heritage of leisiu'e demand that required work 
place the major emphasis upon training for appreciation 
and the minor emphasis upon utilization, leaving to later 
specialization the reversal of the place of emphasis. In a 
true democracy all must have access to the training that 
will enable them to enjoy reasonable cultural activities, 
must have skill enough to earn a livelihood with enough 
energy left over to exercise the taste acquired, and access 
to the materials of culture through reproductions of the 
masterpieces of every art. It is the cultural mission of the 
public schools to aid in bringing this about. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. Write out your ideal of a cultivated man. 

2. Illustrate by progress in some definite line the statement that all prog- 
ress is the result of the struggle to attain ideals. 

3. What is the real distinction between the sculptor and the marble- 
cutter? the carpenter and the architect? the sign-painter, the magar 
zine illustrator, and the portrait-painter? 
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4. Take one of the fine-arts — music, painting, architecture, or litera- 
ture — and show what is being done in your community to social- 
ize it. 

5. Point out some specific improvements by which drudgery is being 
elevated into ordinary work by the use of machinery. 

6. Explain the reasons for the superiority of machinofacture over the 
handicraft system of manufacture. 

7. Will the use of good equipment in the domestic-science laboratory 
have any direct effect on the kitchen furniture and equipment in \hd 
home? If so, how? 

8. Has the teacher a cultural right to use slang in the classroom? Is it 
culturally as important for the teacher to wear good clothes as it u 
for him to read good literature? 

9. What are the cultural elements in manual training? in Latin? in alge- 
bra? in hygiene? in civics? 

10. What are the cultural advantages of owning one's ovpi home? 

11. What is the cultural significance of the phonograph? of color pho- 
tography? of the telephone? 

12. Make a list of practical arts that are scarcely distinguishable from 
fine arts. 

IS. Are state schools less cultural in nature than privately endowed 

schools of the same sort? 
14. Is the trend of the present-day public school away from culture? Give 

reasons for your judgment. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE SOCIALIZATION OF TEACHING METHODS 

Function of the socialization of method. While discussing 
the socialization of the curriculum in the preceding chapters, 
we have been concerned mainly with the content of studies 
in terms of their social results. It remains as the final phase 
of the socialization of education to review the elements of 
form as applied in methods of instruction. Just as studies 
cannot be classified as utilitarian and cultural in the com- 
monly accepted meaning of those terms, so they cannot be 
classified as form studies and content studies. Utilitarian- 
ism and culture, form and content, must run side by side in 
all studies, mutually reinforcing each other. Methods can- 
not be disassociated from aims, but must in every phase 
of school life be interchangeable as cause and effect. Ed- 
ucational purposes determine educational methods, and 
educational methods produce educational results. If edu- 
cational aims are to be directed toward producing economi- 
cally eflScient and socially cultivated members of society, 
then educational methods should be social enough to guide 
the pupil into proper intellectual and emotional reactions 
toward his fellows. Also, since school life must be real life 
to the child rather than a remote preparation for adult life, 
the methods used must partake of the nature of the methods 
of real life in a school society that is not too distantly re- 
moved in organization and activity from the society in 
which the pupil must live and move and have his being in 
later years. To bring about a readjustment of school meth- 
ods which will make them dovetail more perfectly into 
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social forms of action and influence outside the schooboom 
is the function of the socialization of method. 

The psychology of group stimulus. Specialists in "social 
psychology (those who study the eflPects of the group on the 
individual mind) and in psychological sociology (those who 
study the effects of the individual mind upon the group) are 
agreed upon the general principle that the maximum effec- 
tiveness of the individual can only be attained imder the 
impulsion of the group stimulus. Sublime thoughts, great 
inventions, artistic creations, and heroic actions may be 
individual and may take place i^ isolation; but they always 
have the backgroimd of social materials, social inspiration, 
and social purpose. Every great achievement is based upon 
the body of knowledge, material equipment, and cultural 
impetus built up by past generations and embodied in the 
social inheritance. What is true of great achievements is 
equally true of small, and what is true of the social inspira- 
tion of the adult is equally true of the child. It is not the 
purpose here to disparage the importance of individualistic 
instincts, motives, and purposes, but to put upon the same 
plane with them the social instincts, motives, and piuposes; 
and, since the individual aspects of educational activities 
have been overemphasized in educational theory and prac- 
tice, to attempt to restore a balance by emphasizing the 
social aspects. Some further psychological details will be 
necessary to make clear the basis of group methods. 

Social phases of the learning process. The fimdamental 
basis of all learning is the exercise of the primary instincts. 
These instincts are both individualistic and social. Dr. 
Roycesays: — 

Man's response to his environment is not merely a reaction to 
things, but is, and in fact predominantly is, a reaction to persons.^ 

* J. Royce, OvUines of Psychology, p. 274. 
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He further states that our whole social consciousness lies in 
certain instincts which characterize us as social beings. In 
addition to a sort of general awareness of others there aie 
the complex of special instincts which we characterize as 
imitation and another group which inspire social opposition 
and love of contrast. Through imitation the child learns its 
language, and acquires many of its mannerisms, habits, 
customs, and institutional biases. Through opposition and 
love of contrast the individual reacts against the domination 
of others and asserts himself. 

The preservation of a happy balance between the imitative 
functions and those that emphasize social contrast and opposition 
forms the basis for every higher type of mental activity. And the 
entire process of conscious education involves the deliberate appeal 
to the docility of these two types of instinct.^ 

Again, the more complex intellectual processes, such as 
conception, judgment, and reasoning, '^result from the 
effects of social stimulation." We not only observe, com- 
pare, and classify objects and their phenomena, but we ob- 
serve, compare, and generalize social phenomena. No in- 
tellectual process can be carried far without the aid of the 
essential factors of language, number, and dialectics. Con- 
versation, either past or present, is the medium which holds 
in solution the germ of all complex ideas. In regard to moral 
attributes we not only characterize others, but we are inter- 
ested to know how they characterize us. We imaginatively 
put ourselves into others' places, and are profoundly influ- 
enced by imaginatively viewing the probable acts of others 
if placed in oiu* positions. Dr. Cooley says: — 

No one can really stand alone, and the appearance of it is due 
simply to greater momentum and continuity of character [in some 
more than in others] which stores up the past and resists immediate 
influence. Directly or indirectly the imagination of how we appear 

^ J. Boyce, op, cU., p. 879. 
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to others b a controlling force in aU normal minds. • • • To be 
normal, to be at home in the world, with a prospect of power, 
usefulness, or success, the person must have that imaginative 
insight into other minds that underlies tact and savoir-faire, 
morality and beneficence:^ 

Whatever individual elements enter, it is in the stimulat- 
ing atmosphere of free discussion, either actual or implied, 
that oiur most clear-cut ideas are formulated; and in the 
midst of the struggle of human forces, either real or imagina- 
tively conceived, that our most heroic actions are bom. 

Influence of the group on the individual. To revert to 
Hayes's classification of group influences, they may be 
characterized as suggestion, sympathetic radiation, and imi- 
tation. Through these methods thoughts, sentiments, and 
actions are passed from one person to another, each member 
of the group giving and receiving, each process reciprocally 
reinforcing the other, intensifying, unifying, and innervating 
the group mind. All these phenomena are particularly no- 
ticeable in the mob and other pathological groups, but are 
equally present in all business, social, and cultural organi- 
zations. Crowd stimulus is intense, forceful, compelling. It 
is the paced or opposed runner who breaks the record; 
a world's series baseball game will bring plays impossible 
under ordinary conditions; an immense audience may pro- 
duce bursts of oratory, music, or dramatic skill beyond the 
dreams of the artist; and the consciousness of a world look- 
ing on may make a martyr of a man of very common clay. 

Isolated and group activity. To a lesser degree ordinary 
group stimulus will improve thinking capacity, conversa- 
tional skill, manual dexterity, or moral stamina. Evidence 
of this fact is everywhere available. That it is particularly 
true of children's groups, with which we are most concerned 
in education, has been demonstrated in a number of ways. 

^ C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, pp. 172r-74. 
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Dr. Mayer, of WUrzberg, by a number of experiments 
tested the ability of students when working alone and when 
working in groups. For this purpose he used exercises in 
dictation, mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, memory 
tests, and combination tests. The results of all of these 
tests indicated that the work of the pupils in groups was 
superior to that when working alone, in quantity or speed 
and quality. Dr. Norman Triplett tested the influence of 
the presence of a co-worker upon school-children in the 
performance of a simple physical activity. The children 
were asked to turn a reel as rapidly as possible, alone, and 
in company with another child. It was found that the best 
records were made by children working in combination with 
others. It must be noted that in some children the presence 
of a co-worker led to hasty, imco^rdinated movements 
(which suggests the value of the steadying influence of a 
sympathetic teacher). Professor Meumann corroborated 
these experiments and added another important element. 
Seven pupils were repeatedly tested with the dynamometer 
and the ergograph. With no one else in the room the pupils 
did the least work, with the teacher present they did more, 
and with other pupils present and the teacher absent they 
did the most work. Meumann's experiments indicate one 
missing link in the chain. With proper sympathy and the 
steadying influence of a wise teacher-leader added to the 
pupil group the results accomplished ought to be greater, 
both in quantity and quality, than in any of the three tests 
mentioned. These conditions should be fulfilled in the well- 
regulated schoolroom. 

Still another test has been brought to bear on this same 
problem. Professor Schmidt, in a painstaking investigation, 
tested the work of school-children in their home work as 
compared with their school work. For most kinds of work 
the product of the classroom was found to be superior. And 
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if environmental influence is as great as it is generally con- 
sidered, and as we have contended, this is just what we have 
a right to expect. Psychologists have maintained that action 
begets action, self-control begets self-control, and conduct 
begets conduct. One child studying suggests study to an- 
other, one child playing stimulates another to play, one 
child's impertinence leads to other impertinences. When 
many children are united in any one kind of activity, or 
absorbed in one line of thought, or thrilled with one type of 
emotion, a sort of group mind or class spirit is engendered 
which has a suggestively compelling force upon others. 
Imitation, emulation, and rivalry are dynamogenic. In 
children the social instincts are so strong and impelling that 
if companions are not present they are imaginatively cre- 
ated. Moreover, we never get beyond this habit. The suc- 
cessful writer is always conscious of the reactions of his 
reader, the orator of his audience, and the artist of his pub- 
lic. In fact it may well be doubted whether or not the tri- 
umphs of solitude are not as social as those of the public 
function, the only diflFerence being that in one case the social 
medium is one of flesh and blood, in the other it is immate- 
rial. If this be true, privacy is necessary to original types of 
accomplishment only that an environment of more appreci- 
ative spirits may be created in the mind of the worker by the 
exclusion of unsympathetic people. 

The school as a social group. As indicated in Chapter III, 
society is composed of a series of groups which were char- 
acterized as primary, intermediate, and secondary. These 
groups vary in size, form, composition, sanction, aim, spirit, 
and eflfectiveness. Some are coherent and long-continued; 
others are loosely knitted together and temporary. The 
school is an intermediate group where contacts are both 
direct and indirect. As an agency of the State it is compul- 
sive in its sanction, complex in its composition, and, tradi'* 
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tionally at least, it lacks unity, esprit de carps, and in many 
ways effectiveness. Each of these phases requires analysis. 

The public school is founded by state sanction, and has 
back of it the compulsive power of government. Teachers 
are direct agents of the State, the law generally compels at- 
tendance, and the home, the church, and the general com- 
munity spirit reinforces school authority. While many pu- 
pils are glad to go to school, still they have no choice in the 
matter. They must go or be more or less outlawed in the 
community. This compulsive force back of the teacher has 
frequently led to an autocratic school organization and 
control which have cut off freedom of response and good- 
will on the part of the pupil. While society will doubtless 
continue to require schooling of all of its citizens, both as a 
safeguard and as a cultural agency, the recognition of group 
possibilities through a more social type of child psychology 
will lead to the introduction of more initiative, more free- 
dom, and more voluntary organization within the state- 
sanctioned school group. 

Complexity of the group. The complexity of the school 
group is due, first, to the difference between the age and 
experience of teacher and pupil. When the child enters 
school the teacher is a stranger, mating, learned, and awe- 
some. Much tact and ingenuity are required to bring about 
the personality adjustment necessary to restore sponta- 
neity, frankness of expression between teacher and pupil, 
and the sense of happy f oUowership on the part of the pupil 
necessary to the best work. The teacher must serve in loca 
parentis and also represent the more general demands of a 
larger society. In the second place, the child is taken from 
the home and other small groups where association is inti- 
mate and the composition of the group is fairly homoge- 
neous. In school the body of pupils is heterogeneous, repre- 
senting a variety of ages, temperaments, traditions, and 
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ideals. The pupils come from all sorts of homes where their 
training has been refined or crude, their surroundings rich or 
poor, and their social impulses aristocratic and exclusive or 
democratic and cosmopolitan. Some have read, others 
have not; some have traveled, others have a narrow geo- 
graphical outlook;' some have been well disciplined while 
others have been spoiled by neglect or overindulgence. This 
heterogeneous aggregation must be moulded into homoge- 
neity through the careful guidance of the teacher, and the 
best traditions and ideals represented must be generalized 
into school spirit. The third element of complexity comes 
from the educational materials embodied in the school as an 
institution, including the equipment in textbooks, library, 
and laboratory supplies, and the traditions clustering about 
the school inheritance. These are almost totally new to the 
pupil, and may be made either stimulating or depressing, a 
bond of love leading the child into a new world of delight, 
or of enmity bringing to the surface all the native instincts 
of opposition and se]f-assertiveness. 

Unity of spirit a development. The unity, spirit, and effec- 
tiveness of the school group is dependent upon a variety 
of influences. Traditionally the school has been generally 
thought of as a competitive struggle between the teacher 
with the body of cultural materials at his command and the 
group of pupils cemented together in feeling by the forceful 
tactics employed to make them accept the abstract knowl- 
edge offered. While this representation was something of a 
caricature, it also had too much basis in actual practice. 
Socialized method demands that the teacher have training, 
intelligence, and a social nature, and that he make a suffi- 
cient study of the nature and environmental influences of 
his pupils to lead them as rapidly as possible into a school 
spirit that will bring them en rapport with all of the selected 
stimuli which the school affords. Teacher-pupil relations. 
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pupil-pupil relations, and school-public relations should be 
fused into a unity and a cooperation that will call forth all 
of the enthusiasm, loyalty, and energy of the child in his 
newfound work. In order to make school method most 
effective, the group spirit must be recognized, and it must 
be so organized and directed that childish responses and 
childish virtues will expand to meet the requirements of 
an enlarged social life. Careful attention to all sorts of group 
activities is necessary to make this transition as smooth and 
compelling as possible. 

Three types of group relationships may be mentioned as 
necessary to this fimction : (1) spontaneous group activities; 

(2) deliberately organized groups outside the classroom; and 

(3) the use of group methods within the classroom. It must 
not be assumed that all of the child's inspiration must come 
from group stimuli. Individual influences must remain an 
equal force with the social, but the traditional emphasis 
upon individual stimuli requires that group stimuli be more 
emphasized than they have been in ordinary school practice. 

1. Spontaneous play groups 

When any group of children is brought together the 
fundamental social instincts immediately set up a process 
of socialization. Thoughts, feelings, and actions on the 
part of natural leaders are communicated to the group by 
the usual methods of social distribution. The natural ex- 
pression of childish activity is through play, and hence 
the play group is the f oimdation of social unity. Spontane- 
ous play groups are used by children in trying out each 
other. A group of boys will test the mettle of a newcomer 
by his strength, his ability at play, and his willingness to 
sacrifice for the advancement of group projects. Hazing 
in some form is an initiatory process in all social living, 
whether in spontaneous or deliberately formed groups. 
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either of children or of older people. Instead of being 
crushed among children, it should be encouraged, directed, 
and spiritualized. If the brutal hazing sometimes practiced 
by high-school and college students and on the frontiers 
of society is to be stopped, more refined methods of testing 
the socializing qualities of individuals must be taught in 
early years. 

It is, therefore, the proper fimction of teachers to guide, 
not to crush, to refine, not to discourage, instinctive meth- 
ods of the school group in doing for school society what 
more settled traditions, fixed laws, and a sobered spirit do 
for the mature in the social group. Children must conform 
to the reasonable demands of the pupil group as they must 
to the reasonable demands of the teacher and the curricu- 
lum, and as the citizen must conform to the demands of 
organized society. In the school the teacher must take the 
place of the State in setting metes and bounds to social- 
izing processes. But the State is largely negative in its 
methods of control, and here the teacher, by virtue of his 
matiu^d personality and his trained leadership, ought to 
improve upon general social control through positive and 
constructive disciplinary methods. Many an outlaw among 
the children could be saved by wise restraint of group ex- 
cesses and a kindly insistence that individualistic pupils 
show reasonable conformity to the children's group stand- 
ards. This is the kind of mental and moral training that 
will carry over into life because it is like in kind and can 
be made like in degree to general social demands upon the 
mdividual. 

Spontaneous work groups. In the same way spontaneous 
working groups should be encoiu'aged and directed. A school 
project spontaneously undertaken is already half completed. 
If pupils want to give an entertainment, or to make a gar- 
den, or to collect a museum, or to hold a debate, or to study 
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monastic life or municipal govenmient, the compulsion of 
the group spirit may be used to get results impossible under 
teacher and textbook dictation. The wise teacher will be as 
careful to note the outcropping of this spontaneous group 
interest as the statesman is to catch the first reverberations 
of public feeling, or the general to utilize the fighting en- 
thusiasm which occasionally stirs his army. 

^. Ddiheraidy organized extra-dassroom groups 

Group athletics. But spontaneous group activities are 
not alone suflSdent. The teacher has definite things to 
accomplish and cannot always wait for the pupil spirit to 
move. If the statesman always waited upon and followed 
public opinion, he would degenerate into the time-serving 
politician, and if the general waited for the emotions of his 
soldiers to drive him into battle, his army would sometimes 
be whipped before the battle began. Deliberately planned 
organizations should be formed in every school to stimu- 
late, to systematize, and to direct the latent social poWer 
that is always present in the school group. The physio- 
logical play spirit should be organized into group athletics 
where the games chosen, the rules adopted, and the spirit 
fostered may be made such as to meet the needs of the great 
body of pupils, to prevent excesses, and to develop a higher 
degree of intelligence, fair play, and driving power than the 
children alone would be able to get from the simple games 
they have learned at home and on the street. No greater 
educational possibility -r— physical, mental, and morale- 
lies within the province of the teacher than that of the re- 
organization of play on higher levels. For this purpose 
the ordinary teacher now has coming to his assistance the 
trained and intelligent playground supervisor. 

Cultural groups. Cultural organizations are as necessary 
and as effective along mental and moral, as along the physi- 
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cal, lines. The literary, musical, dramatic, conversational, 
and civic impulses of children are as social as their gaming 
impulses. As previously suggested some of these motives 
can be reached through spontaneous group activities, but 
continuity of cultural appeal demands definite organiza- 
tions. These should not be forced down upon pupils from 
above, but should be inspired from within the school group 
of which the teacher must be a vitalizing part. The form, 
purpose, and spirit of these organizations must be adapted 
to the maturity and cultural ideals of the pupils, and as 
much initiative, freedom, and responsibility be allowed 
them as they are able to use intelligently. Literary soci- 
eties, debating clubs, dramatic clubs, musical dubs, social- 
form clubs, school cities, and a variety of similar organiza- 
tions have been used successfully in the elementary schools. 
Each of them gives its practical and cultural training as a 
part of the present life of the pupils and, therefore, fits the 
pupils directly for cultural reactions and cultural activities 
in similar situations in later life. 

Social groups. Another type of formally organized group 
work is the purely social. In our democracy fraternal, busi- 
ness, church, and political organizations are bringing all 
classes of society more and more into contact. In purely 
social affairs alone do we still draw class lines in such a 
way that members of one of our social strata are not more 
or less at home in another. If it is desirable to bridge the 
chasm between artificial hereditary classes, — and there 
are few who do not believe that it is, — it would be em- 
inently worth while to cultivate a little more of social 
democracy. The school group brings children of all classes 
together before class lines are hardened, and the free min- 
gling of high and low, rich and poor, seems to be helpful to all 
on the playground and in the classroom. Why would it not 
be equally beneficial socially? School sociability, properly 
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organized and conducted, would be an entering wedge to 
more democratic relationships in general society. There is 
no proof that the citizenship and mental attitudes of the so- 
called " upper classes " would not be as much improved by 
centering more of social life about the school as would the 
social and civic habits of the so-called " lower classes." The 
social center is as much needed in schools where one class 
predominates as where the other predominates. Sociability 
rooms are as much needed as gymnasiums or laboratories, 
and social advice, social stimulus, and social leadership are 
as important as athletic and scientific direction. 

Moral groups. The final type of group work is the moral 
and religious. Young Men's Christian Associations, Young 
Women's Christian Associations, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
are already found in many high schools, and adaptations 
of them would be just as effective in the elementary 
schools. The emotionalizing of standards of conduct 
through religion has been one of the processes by which 
the race has enforced its moral sanctions in all ages. A 
religious attitude that is broad enough and pure enough to 
give the child a religious motive for ordinary conduct 
would not only improve that conduct, but would give the 
child a religious training that would enable him to rise 
above much of the denominational pettiness of present 
society. General religious intolerance, together with an 
inability on the part of the average teacher to separate the 
inner essence of religion from the dogmas of formal the- 
ology, makes religious teaching in the public schools for 
the present a mere academic question, and only the more 
innocuous types of religious training a safe school enter- 
prise. Other types of organization with an ethical basis, 
such as the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts, the big sister 
and big brother movements, and similar efforts at morali- 
zation should be fostered. 
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S. Group methods within the classroom 

The classroom group may be said to consist of the teacher, 
the textbook and other prepared materials, and the pupils. 
In the traditional classroom congeniality has not always 
thriven, but the better pedagogy of our present-day schools 
is developing a spirit of free inquiry that is more whole- 
some. Two phases of classroom group work require treat- 
ment — the recitation proper and group projects. 

The recitation. Every type of recitation — study, devel- 
opment, application, question and answer recitation, re- 
view, and drill — lends itself to group work. As previously 
shown, study can best be done in an environment of study. 
Meumaim's experiments indicated, in opposition to a wide- 
spread delusion, that the usual noises of the schoolroom — 
whispering, writing, walking about, dropping of pencils 
and books, and the occasional words of the teacher — have 
no particular distracting influence. Moreover, most of the 
work of life has to be performed in the midst of certain in- 
evitable disturbances, and, even if the presence of others 
did not stimulate better work as effectually as it does, the 
training in concentration it provides might well be a needed 
outcome of group work in study. 

In the development and application lessons, free play of 
the group spirit through active discussion is necessary to 
the best work. General problems, questions, and topics can 
best be developed, solved, and applied when each member 
of the class group is required to give his attention, is al- 
lowed to offer suggestions and make tentative proposals. 
No more stimulating exercise is open to the human mind 
than wholesome discussion, and the classroom topic offers 
unrivaled opportimities for keeping discussion on a high 
plane. Much of the superiority of Greek education over 
any type prevalent before the opening of the nineteenth 
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century was due to the skillful use of the conversational 
method. While the individual topic will always have its 
place, it is wasting the time and attention of the other 
members of the class not to keep their minds centered upon 
the question under discussion. The method so frequently 
used in earlier days, and not yet so obsolete that eveiy 
reader will not be able to recall examples from his own ex- 
perience, where the teacher was so regular and methodical 
that each pupil knew when he was to be called upon and had 
time to prepare for his response, was so individualistic as to 
reduce the teacher to a mere taskmaster rather than a class 
leader. It was the presumption of this method on the part 
of the teacher which led to the earlier belief in the superior- 
ity of the tutorial over the school method of education. The 
development and application of specific classroom topics 
call for the gradual unfolding and refining of thought in 
which as many pupils as possible will have a part. Both the 
development- and application-lessons may profitably be 
combined into one in many current applications of textbook 
principles to local and present-day affairs, in such studies as 
history, literature, civics, geography, and science. 

Recitation contacts. The same reasoning applies to the 
regulation question and answer recitation. If the question- 
ing and answering is confined to individuals the teaching 
degenerates into mere drill of a perfunctory sort. Almost 
the whole stimulus of pupil upon pupil is lost. There was 
a day when education was supposed to come down from 
above, to be conferred upon the pupil by the teacher and the 
textbook. But that day has long since passed away. Pupils 
sharpen the wits and expand the souls of each other, and 
the teacher who fails to use this lateral pressure in fordng 
seriousness of thought and correctness of speech is losing 
one of his best opportunities. The pert suggestion coming 
down from higher educational circles that the college stu- 
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dent should not allow his studies to interfere with his educa- 
tion is in reality a tribute to the educational virility of 
extra-dassroom influences. Modem schools are wiser than 
many realize in very sedulously cultivating school spirit be« 
cause of the intensity of stimulus which social solidarity in 
the school society brings about. Proper classroom emula- 
tion, rivalry, and criticism provide too powerful a driving 
force to be neglected in securing the intensity of effort 
which results in brain-stretching mental processes. In a 
well-conducted recitation many of the questions will be put 
to the whole class and voluntary responses be called for. 
Also the response must be, not to the teacher, but to the 
classroom group, of which the teacher is but a part 

In the same way the review and drill lessons should utilize 
the group spirit to reinforce individual attention and appli- 
cation to the work in hand. A certain amount of all our 
learning comes through drill, and this is especially true of 
begixming work in any study where the tools must be mas- 
tered for later use. Reading, writing, and numbers require 
a large amount of this drill, and the social instincts of 
emulation and rivalry may be used as partial motivation 
for otherwise burdensome drudgery. Concert reviews and 
competitive drills illustrate the use of these methods. The 
pupils may be divided into groups or sides, and the play 
impulse be used as a stimulus to intensity of application. 
The writer recently visited a third-grade room where the 
number tables were being learned in this way. The boys 
were pitted against the girls, and a representative of each 
was sent to the board to write out the allotted tables. In- 
tense enthusiasm prevailed, and there was not a pupil 
whose interest and effort were not enlisted. Other methods 
of appeal to the group spirit would be equally successful in 
the socialization of routine work. 

Group projects. Group projects are coming more and 
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more into regular school work as a method of developing 
initiative, resourcefuhiess, independence, cooperation, and 
organizing ability. There are a multitude of these projects 
that may be distributed through the various studies, and 
many ways of handling them. The teacher may propose a 
number of them, and allow the pupils in free discussion to 
choose the ones to be undertaken. A still better method is 
to have suggestions come from the pupils, the choice to be 
made after discussing their feasibility and value in the class. 
A certain amount of time must be set apart for the work and 
definite plans of procedure outlined. In a particular room 
several different groups may be formed, and a variety of 
projects be in process of completion at the same time. Some 
sort of self-organization, either into formal or informal 
groups, must be effected to assure all a share in the work 
and the management. 

Professor Colin A. Scott, in his Social EdtLcationy has 
discussed quite fully the value of self-organized group 
work, and has given two chapters to a description of things 
actually done under his supervision.^ Members of two 
third-grade classes in the Cook County Normal School were 
allowed to propose certain things that they would like to do. 
Three half -hours a week were set apart for this work and 
this was later, on the petition of the pupils, increased to 
three quarters of an hour a day. During the year one class 
formed fourteen groups, among them being a photograph 
group, a clay-modeling group, a printing group, two sewing 
groups, two science groups, and two groups for presenting 
plays. In the other class, composed of fifty pupils, thirty- 
eight groups were formed. These groups produced twenty- 
one plays during the year. In addition there were groups for 
clay modeling, reading stories, painting, printing, sewing, 
the observation of ants, the study of birds, the making of 

*• Clk&v^r^ VI and vn. 
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Dring Book," woodcutting, dancing, room decoration, 
ing the rules of baseball, collecting postage stamps, 
ng a post-office, and a number of other things. Each 
3er of the class was in six or seven groups during the 
and sometimes there were as many as seven groups 
ng at the same time. 

e striking feature of these self -organized groups seemed 
the ability of the pupils to manage their own affairs, and 
natural willingness to work at their self-appointed tasks, 
so many groups the percentage of leadership was very 
tnd the cooperative spirit was essential. In neither room 
bere any f alling-off in the work of the regular studies, 
lilar work has been attempted and found successful in 

schools all over the country. In fact, a large share of 
5)erimental schools which have been springing up over 
nd in recent years have made a specialty of this sort of 

to stimulate motive and self -direction on the part of 
J. Many of the projects have been extensive, such 
ilding houses, making machinery, reconstructing his- 
1 buildings, dramatizing historical events, organizing 
nts, writing and staging plays, etc. No better method 
otionalizing the materials of the curriculum seems to 
3een devised than the group project, nor has anything 
ent years done more to call attention to the need of 
ening the field of education from the purely intellectual 

social and moral aspects of life, 
ial functioning of group methods. The fundamental 
ack of the use of group methods in the school is that of 
ng the work of life. As society becomes more complex 
ocess of differentiation makes us increasingly depend- 
)on each other. This calls for the expansion of coop- 
e effort in all social living. If society is growing more 
stic, it is manifest that the socialization of the child 
I be deliberately fostered. The social group of the 
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school provides the most extensive and efiFective medium for 
this purpose. It represents a large share of the real life of 
the child, and should be so conducted as to fit the child most 
directly into the social atmosphere that he must breathe in 
later life. Since form and content must harmonize in all 
cultural and socially efficient training, the socialization of 
method must parallel the socialization of administration, 
discipline, and the ciuriculiun in our schools. The advan- 
tages of utilizing the school group in the socialization of 
method may be summarized as follows: — 

1. It recognizes the school as a separate identity* with a 
social spirit of its own» worthy of loyalty, sacrifice, and 
service. 

2. It provides a basis for intimate and continual contact 
of the teacher with the activities of children, through which 
he may better understand the working of the child mind. 
It should therefore serve as an antidote to the perpetual ten- 
dency of the teacher to relapse into the use of mature and 
abstract methods. 

S. It tends to stimulate a spirit of fellowship between 
teacher and pupil which not only aids in school control, but 
projects the teacher's personality infiuence beyond school 
jurisdiction. 

4. It gives zest to the pupil's interest in school by giving 
him some of the self-direction of his energies to which he is 
accustomed in the home. 

5. It provides the natural stimuli of imitation, rivalry, 
and ambition to excel which add as much to the spice of life 
as to its achievements. 

6. It affords training in leadership and followership, re- 
pression and expression, self-control and dialectic skill. 

7. It teaches methods of cooperation with associates, 
parliamentary procedure, and the necessity of compromise 
in opinion and action. 
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8. It cultivates democracy by putting children into 
active and intimate contact with each other as co-workers 
and competitors at an early age, and under conditions 
where merit alone is recognized. 

9. It promotes the ability to use freedom without license, 
initiative without recklessness, and spontaneity without 
frivolity. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. Take some specific artistic production, such as a painting or a musical 
composition, and trace the social elements entering into its production. 

2. Illustrate the force of imitation in determining one's institutional 
preferences. 

8. Show by historical examples that oratory is as much dependent upon 
the audience and the occasion as upon the orator. 

4. Were the martyrs of the Inquisition more heroic than Christians to- 
day, or was it merely the social demands of the times that made them 
appear so? 

5. Do you think it possible in such tests as those of Meumann that the 
group of pupils would inspire each other to do more work without the 
presence of the teacher than with the presence of the right sort of 
teacher? Illustrate your view from experience or observation. 

6. Give illustrations of methods of testing newcomers in cases you have 
observed among children. 

7. What are the benefits to the individual hazed, when proper methods 
of hazing are used? 

8. Explain the advantages of the freshman-sophomore "rushes*** 
'* scraps," contests, etc. 

9. To what extent should the school authorities protect an individualistic 
student who refuses to conform to group standards? 

10. What are the advantages to the well-trained child of mingling with 
less-cultivated children in school gatherings? 

11. Why should the textbook and other prepared materials be considered 
a part of the school group? 

12. What percentage of questions should be propounded to the whole 
class rather than to individual students? What would determine this 
percentage? 

IS. Make a list of group projects suitable to a one-room rural school. 
14. What means would you use to prevent the tendency toward frivolity 
of certain pupihi in group projects? 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE ESSENTIALS OF THE SOCIALIZED SCHOOL 

In concluding a sociological discussion of our school sys- 
tem it seems desirable to bring together here the essentials 
in the work of reorganization necessary to bring the school 
into harmony with community needs and the requirements 
of a progressive democratic society. This is particularly 
necessary with reference to the rural school, which is suffi- 
ciently unique in our present society to form a special prob- 
lem in our educational advancement. Its fundamental 
weaknesses, due in large measure to the rapid economic and 
social changes in rural life, and the need for fundamental 
reorganizations in rural education, must be driven home to 
our people. Means for meeting these new conditions must 
be perfected and realized in practice if rural life is not to lose 
its charm and effectiveness. 

1. The socialized rural school 

Rural-school conditions. There are over two hundred and 
twelve thousand one-room rural schools in the United States. 
They have a total enrollment of over six and one-half million 
pupils, or 87.6 per cent of the total enrollment of all public 
schools. There are also a large number of two-room schools 
and consolidated rural schools of larger sizie, enrolling 39.8 
per cent of the total rural enrollment. The purpose of these 
schools is to educate our country children. How well they 
are doing it is a matter of some controversy; but most writ- 
ers hold that the rural school is the weakest link in our edu- 
cational chain. Certain it is that they have been slower in 
adapting themselves to changed conditions than have the 
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city schools. Change is naturally slower in institutions with 
a conservative dient^e. As previously pointed out, people 
who must live remote from each other and in comparative 
isolation do not so readily fall into the current of progress as 
do people whose contact with like-minded people is frequent 
and intimate. So it is scarcely to be expected that the adap- 
tation of the rural school to new conditions and new de- 
mands will proceed with great rapidity. Nevertheless, we 
find in the country a wholesome unrest and a growing dis- 
satisfaction with school conditions as they exist, and some- 
thing of a determination to see that the rural school is 
made a really effective factor in building up life in the open 
country. 

Criticism of the rural school is directed at each of its 
chief features: (1) its administration by the public; (2) its 
teaching force; and (3) the value of the work accomplished. 
Each of these factors deserves study and requires improve- 
ment if an effective reorganization of the rural-school sys- 
tem is to be brought about. 

(z) Rural-school administration. The one-room school 
serves a small district and is usually under the control of 
a popularly elected board of directors, composed of three 
members. These directors, like other small office-holders, 
are about an average of the voters of the district. They 
usually take the office lightly, and when they do not they 
are apt to meddle too freely in the purely technical phases of 
schoolroom work. They employ the teacher, fix the salary, 
and control, either wholly or in part, the tax levy for school 
purposes. The buildings, grounds, and supplies for school 
work are under their direction. This system is in accord 
with our inherited democratic traditions, but it cannot be 
said to be in accord with the principles of present-day demo- 
cratic efficiency as applied in other phases of associated life 
where progress has been most rapid. In addition to the local 
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board there is, in most sections of the United States, a county 
superintendent of schools. He is in theory a school super- 
visor, looking after the professional side of the schools rather 
than the business side, but in practice he is also a business 
supervisor and his actual work influences the directors as 
well as the teacher. 

Such a system of school government has several weak- 
nesses. An average coimty has from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty districts. This requires from one hundred and fifty 
to four himdred and fifty school directors in each county. 
To suppose that such a number of men — and most boards 
are composed wholly of men — can be found in the rural 
districts who have the requisite interest in school work and 
the breadth of mind necessary to successful administration, 
is overstretching human credulity. In Illinois forty thou- 
sand school directors are required for the rural schools, in 
Missouri twenty-eight thousand, in Michigan and in Kansas 
twenty-five thousand. City administration in those States 
shows the value of concentration. Chicago, with twenty- 
one school directors, employs half as many teachers and 
spends annually nearly three times as much money as all 
of rural Illinois. Even twenty-one board members is more 
than double the number required for efficiency. Other 
cities, such as Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, 
have school boards of from five to twelve members. 

Lack of funds. Another weakness of the district system of 
administration is the inability to get enough money to run 
good schools. As a rule country people are ultra-conserva- 
tive, lacking in appreciation of educational advantages, and 
are unaccustomed to any free expenditure for cultural pur- 
poses. Rural wages are low, partly because it has been im- 
possible for rural people to see the fairness of the high wages 
the expert everywhere commands. Consequently the wages 
demanded by good teachers look exorbitant, and such 
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teachers in consequence go where they are more appred- 
ated. What is true of the teacher's wages is also true of ex- 
penditures for buildings and grounds and equipment. In 
1909-10 the rural-school enrollment comprised 62.S per cent 
of the total school enrollment of this country, as against 
87.7 per cent for the cities; while the rural-school expendi- 
ture for teachers' salaries was only 45.5 per cent, as com- 
pared with 54.5 per cent for the cities. The total school 
investment shows 3S.4 per cent for rural schools, and 67.6 
per cent for city schools; while the amount spent for the 
education of each child shows $12.52 for the rural, and 
$30.78, or two and one-half times as much, for each city 
child. The fundamental trouble is that the small rural- 
school district is entirely too small a taxing unit to use for 
school maintenance. 

(2) The teaching force. The second general criticism of 
the rural school is directed at the teaching force. Rural- 
school teachers are not carefully selected. They are neither 
fully trained nor well trained. There is scarcely a normal 
or training school in the United States that would defend 
its training of rural teachers as reasonably adequate. The 
agricultural colleges do no better. Moreover, the larger 
share of rural teachers have not attended these schools. 
Many of them are merely graduates of the elementary 
schools, and some not even that. There is a tendency every- 
where to raise the training requirement by state law up to 
the high-school graduation std.ndard, but it is as yet far 
from universal. No satisfactory system of training rural 
teachers that is effective for large numbers has been any- 
where carried out. While many schools are working upon 
the question, no one has as yet devised a scheme of educa- 
tion that is brief enough and at the same time practical 
enough to give warrant for feeling that we are really in a 
fair way toward solving the problem. 
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Unfortunately the situation is so complex that too few 
schools are attacking it seriously. It has been found that 
teachers who are ambitious enough to prepare themselves 
adequately for teaching work do not wish, under present 
conditions, to go into the country schools. Up to the present 
there are too few opportunities for advancement amotig 
country schools to attract the right kind of teachers. Sala- 
ries are meager, appreciation is lacking, the work is hard, 
and living conditions are undesirable. Men and women of 
ingenuity, force of character, love of the open country, and 
broad understanding of rural needs are desirable. But when 
the requisite ability is found, it is generally discovered that 
the city offers the men and women possessing it greater 
advantages than the country, and hence, if they are willing 
to undergo proper training, they drift naturally into city 
school work. A fundamental basis for improving the situa- 
tion with any degree of rapidity is the securing of better 
financial support for the rural schools. 

Percentages of trained teachers. The training of the 
present rural teaching force is shown quite fully by a table 
in Bulletin No. 8 (1913), of the United States Bureau of 
Education. Facts gleaned from this table indicate that the 
percentage of rural teachers without any training above the 
elementary schools, for certain States where figures are 
available, are as shown in the following tables: — 

Table I 
Rural teachers with no training above the elementary echooh 

Connecticut 6.0 per cent 

Kansas 86.8 

South Dakota 29.9 

Texas 80.5 

Wisconsin 24.4 
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Table II 
Rural teachers who are not high-school gradtuxies 

Connecticut 17. per cent 

lUinois » 32.4 

Kansas 60.2 

Minnesota 51.9 

Tennessee 79 . 

Texas 92.3 

Table HI 
Number of rural teachers without previous experience 

Colorado 16 . 2 per cent 

lUinois 28.8 

Kansas 24 . 5 

Kentucky 15 . 2 

Mississippi 20. 

Tennessee 30. 

Some other States probably would not show conditions 
materially different. Lack of permanence of tenure is fully 
as serious an evil as lack of training. Rural teachers are 
peripatetic. Few remain more than two or three years in 
the same place, and the number of schools with new teachers 
each year is very large. Figures are available for several 
States, and the percentage of new teachers is* shown in 
Table III. The average of these States is 22.45 per cent, and 
is probably not far from the general average. Not only do 
the teachers remain too short a time in one district to exert 
any special influence outside of the schoolroom, but many of 
them reside in neighboring cities or spend their week-ends at 
home. Such teachers acquire little interest in rural affairs, 
nor do they show any special attachment for the neighbor- 
hood they serve. They fail to get the rural perspective, and 
make little effort to adapt their instruction to the particular 
needs of rural pupils. The school thus becomes a mere drill 
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qenter for the acquisition of book knowledge rather than a 
place for educational inspiration and training. 

(3) The rural curriculum* The third indictment against 
the rural school is in regard to the kind of work carried on in 
the schoolroom. A program of studies, to be effective, must 
take account of the needs of the pupils taught. It must train 
them in the science and art of living as they are to live in 
after years. That the average rural-school curriculum is well 
adapted to this end few would maintain. Most of the text- 
books used have been written primarily for city children. 
Their point of view and illustrations are urban, and uniform 
state series textbooks tend to perpetuate this condition. 
The distinctive interests of country children are ignored. 
Most of the education given is of such a type as to turn the 
intellectual vision of the children toward the city. Few of 
the teachers are properly trained or sufficiently trained to 
give supplementary work in the various studies in order 
to adapt them to rural conditions. The courses cannot be 
properly motivated for rural children unless the illustrative 
materials of the studies taught are taken from rural life. 
The type of arithmetic, geography, language, reading, hy- 
giene, and civics taught are not sufficiently locaUzed. Rural 
ideals, rural problems, and practical agricidture are touched 
lightly, and too frequently without either sympathy or in- 
sight. On the whole, it may be said that the program of 
studies in the rural school is a traditional one, giving tradi- 
tional knowledge in conventional ways, and without an 
appreciable attempt to meet the fundamental riural-life 
problems. 

Rural socialization. Out of these weaknesses in adminis- 
tration, financial support, teaching staff, and program of 
studies, the rural school must be led to better things through 
a process of socialization. Complete socialization requires 
complete adaptation of the schools to the needs of the sod- 
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ety they serve. These needs are not limited to the purely 
practical and vocational requirements in the narrow sense, 
but include the cultural and inspirational as well. The 
country needs school work that will add to the zest of life in 
the country, that will stir ambition, that will widen the hori- 
zon of the pupil, and that will stimulate the effort to live on 
a higher plane and the desire to get and appreciate the best 
that our civilization affords. It needs these things no less 
than does the city, and to provide them will require a large 
advance along all lines for the country school. 

2. Essentials of a socialized rural school 

The essentials of a socialized rural school are: (1) such 
administrative consolidation as will produce school districts 
large enough to provide pupils enough for socialized work; 
(2) adequate material and teaching equipment; (3) adequate 
financial support; (4) specially trained teachers, with com- 
paratively permanent tenure; (5) a program of studies 
adapted to the needs of rural pupils; and (6) proper com- 
munity interest and cooperation. 

(z) Consolidation of rural districts. In regard to the size 
of the district it may be taken as the standard that no school 
should have too small an enrollment to have several pupils 
in each grade. Proper stimulus to intensive work cannot be 
obtained in classes of one, two, or three pupils. Emulation 
and competition are too vital in child life to be neglected and 
these motives cannot be stirred without numbers. It may 
well be doubted whether or not any rural school with a total 
enrollment of less than SO pupils can be kept permanently 
efficient. 

In ICansas the average enrollment for one-teacher schools 
for 1912 was 21 pupils, and the average attendance was only 
15 pupils. In the heart of our agriculturcd belt there are nine 
States, with 21,646 rural schools having an enrollment of 
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less than 15 children, while in the 15 States where figures are 
obtainable it is found that 27.6 per cent of all of the one- 
room rural schools have an enrollment of less than 15 pupils. 
The average enrollment in one-teacher schools for the 21 
States reporting in 1910 is 31.5 to each school. If the aver- 
age attendance were three fourths of the total enrollment, 
which is a high average for the country school, that would 
mean the average attendance for the average rural school is 
under 24 pupils. In Iowa there are 257 schools with a total 
enrollment of 5 or less, and 522 with an average attendance 
of 5 or less. There were also 6147, nearly half of the total 
number of rural schools, with an attendance of 6 to 15. In 
Missouri about two fifths of the total number of rural 
schools have an average attendance of 20 or less. In Ne- 
braska more than half the rural schools have an average 
attendance of 16 or less. 

These figures indicate all too plainly the necessity of re- 
districting the rural schools. Consolidations are imperative. 
The extent to which this consolidation shoidd go is a matter 
for discussio|i, but of the general principle there can be no 
question. No one of the fundamental changes demanded 
in rural-school improvement can be brought about in the 
emasculated district with only a dozen eligible young people 
within its borders. A school requires pupils, and a good 
school demands not only enough of them to make life at- 
tractive and inspiring inside the schoolroom, on the play- 
grounds, and in the social relationships and contacts out- 
side the school exercises, but also enough of them to permit 
of a certain specialization in the teaching. While the com- 
munity center may not be the school, it doubtless ought to 
be, and an active community life is an indispensable source 
of permanent school eflFectiveness. 

The weaknesses of the single isolated district are so evi- 
dent that there is everywhere an effort to get rid of it in 
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favor of a larger unit and a more centralized administration. 
New England led in the evolution of the district system, to 
meet a pioneer need, but also led in substituting the town- 
ship system for it. Many of the North Central States have 
also established either compulsory or permissive township 
control. The Southern States naturally adopted the county 
unit because it was indigenous and already existed in other 
phases of local government, and some of our Northern 
States have also recently adopted it. Wherever adopted the 
county unit has shown its superiority to other smaller unit3 
for school control, and it will doubtless be further extended 
within the near future. Its adoption is to-day a live issue in 
several States. 

(2) Need for better equipment* The second essential of 
a socialized rural school is adequate material and teaching 
equipment. The little one-room school must ultimately 
disappear. Provision must be made for manual training, 
the domestic arts, and for different group activities. If the 
course of study is socialized, it will be found that different 
phases of work, such as manual training, sewing, and cook- 
ing, will have to be carried on at the same time, and this 
cannot be done most effectively in the same room. This calls 
for consolidation, a revised type of rural-school architec- 
ture, and the addition of sufficient equipment to permit 
of the carrying-on of the new types of educational work. 

Not only will the building and its equipment have to be 
enlarged, but additional space about the building will have 
to be provided for playground and experimental purposes. 
Country children need to be taught how to play, what to 
play, and above all the value of play in cultural develop- 
ment. They need play inspiration, a thing more difficidt to 
acquire in the country than in the city, and seldom acquired 
off the school grounds. A social center for young people 
without play facilities is inconceivable. From one to two 
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acres of land for this purpose is the minimum. At present, 
however, many schoolhouses, located far out in the country 
where land is cheap, are built on mere city-size lots. 

In addition to the playgrounds there must be land for 
agricultural purposes. Agriculture, gardening, etc., cannot 
be properly taught without laboratory facilities; and the 
best laboratory is agricultural land. The best agricultural 
teachers of the Middle Ages were the monks, and the best 
experimental farms were the lands about the monasteries. 
The same thiijig will be true of the American rural teachers 
and schools before the middle of the twentieth century. 
Every consolidated rural school might well conduct a small 
model farm. Even the small district school might work to- 
ward this end and do some practical farm experimentation. 
This would call for a resident teacher of more permanent 
tenure than the present rural teacher. Ideally it would 
call for a man and a woman in each district and require a 
" teacherage," or place of residence, on the premises for the 
teacher. Such are now being provided in many progressive 
localities. 

(3) Need for better financial support* All this calls for 
better financial support and better public management than 
now exists. Farm property now pays a much smaller tax rate 
for schools than city property. A lower rate was necessary 
in the days of farm poverty; but the great recent increase 
of rural prosperity should pave the way for increased expen- 
diture for educational purposes. 

In Kansas, the local school tax paid [by the cities] in 1910 was 
about eighty per cent more than that paid by country districts. 
In Missouri, the last printed report of the state superintendent 
of public instruction shows towns and cities as paying a seventy- 
five per cent higher rate than the country districts. In Minnesota, 
towns and cities average nearly three times the rate paid by rural 
districts. In Ohio, towns and cities are more than ten i>er cent 
higher than rural districts, even where the rural districts maintain 
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a ftiU elementary and high-school course. In Nebraska and Iowa, 
the town and city rate is fully double that of the country districts.^ 

This discrepancy is natural where only elementary work is 
done in the rural schools, but it shows the possibility of im- 
mensely increasing rural-school revenues without burdening 
farmers with unusual taxes. Only a proper appreciation of 
the value of education and a willingness to invest as freely 
in means of advancing the welfare of their children on the 
part of farmers as is now shown by urban residents are nee 
essary to change their relative status. 

Along with better financial support must also come the 
better means of administering rural schools. This will come 
largely with the enlarging of rural districts and the centrali- 
zation of administration in township or county units. 

(4) Socializing the teaching force. The fourth essential 
of the socialized rural schools is a force of specially trained 
teachers, with comparatively permanent tenure. Rural com- 
munities must leara, not only to pay as large annual sala- 
ries for their teachers as are paid in the cities, but must also 
see that they get teachers with special training for rural 
leadership. A general education is no longer sufficient for 
teachers, any more than for other professional men. This is 
particularly true where specific training is demanded. The 
teacher must also be given a sufficiently long term of office 
to become a vital factor in the community. One can give his 
best eflforts only where he feels himself a permanent resident. 
It takes a year at least to enable the teacher to get a real 
hold upon the citizens, to learn the local needs, and to map 
out a practicable program of advancement. Little can be 
done in vitalizing school work until teacher, patron, and 
pupil accept their relationship as one of comparative perma- 
nence. 

(5) Socializing the cuiriculum. The fifth essential is a 

^ George H. Belts, New Ideals in Rural Schools, p. 44. 
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program of studies adapted to the needs of rural pupils* 
Only such a program can pave the way for the other ad- 
vances demanded. Much is now being done in our teachers* 
colleges and agricultural schools to plan such a program. 
Educational theory is fairly well developed along this line, 
but much remains to be done in the way of making it prac- 
tical. It is easier to decide, in a general way, what ought to 
be taught than it is to go into the average rural community, 
with its traditions and prejudices, and teach it. It is gener- 
ally agreed that a certain amount of agriculture, school gar- 
dening, manual training, cooking, and sewing ought to be 
taught; but to find teachers for the rural schools who can 
teach these things and make them both cultural and practi- 
cal is beyond the possibilities of the near future under the 
present district form of rural-school administration. Many 
new teachers are being given partial training for these things, 
and, as wages and school support are increased, others will 
be found willing to prepare themselves for such rural service 
even better than the best teachers of the present have done. 
(6) Commtinity interest in the schools. The sixth essen- 
tial is proper commimity interest and co-operation. Much 
of the experimental work needed can be done in the homes 
of the pupils when the parents are made fully aware of its 
value. Many of the best mental and moral qualities,^ such as 
originality, initiative, independence, and willingness to as- 
sume responsibility, can be best developed in this way. A 
properly aroused community can oflfer prizes for the best 
articles made or the best commodities grown, and establish 
incentives that will lead to intensive efforts on the part of 
rural children heretofore unknown. Apparent miracles have 
been wrought in some districts where the community has 
been stirred by a virile teacher, and even in a few cases 
whole counties have been inspired to new life by superin- 
tendents with energy, enthusiasm, common sense, and a 
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vision. Examples of what can be done are shown by the \ 
work of Superintendent Benson in Wright County, Iowa; 
Miss Jessie Field in Page County, Iowa; Mr. E. J. Tobin 
in Cook County, Illinois; Mr. O. J. Kems in Winnebago 
County, Illinois; and Mr. Zebulon Judd in Wake County, 
North Carolina. What these leaders are doing is only a 
foretaste of what others will do when the days of pioneer- 
ing are past. 

Progress in district-system States, however, is almost pain- 
fully slow, and is likely to continue to be so until a larger 
administrative unit is substituted for the district. The best 
form for most States is the county unit. Under it rapid 
progress is possible. Consolidated schools, large enough and 
good enough to awaken community interest and pride, can 
then be established, and these can be provided with ade- 
quate equipment and teachers trained for real nu-al service. 
The cost, too, being spread over larger areas, usually will be 
no more than for the present poor schools, and often will 
be less. Such schools become landmarks, and awaken large 
community interest on the part of country people. 

3. The socialized city-school system 

Since the discussions of aU of the previous chapters of 
Part II can be applied readily to city-school conditions, only 
a general statement of the demands of socialization in refer- 
ence to the city-school system, need be made here. 

Basis of the city problem. As the great problems of the 
country grow out of isolation, so the great problems of the 
city grow out of congestion. In our rapidly expanding cities 
great masses of people congregate together, and must Hve 
in intimate association. Various racial elements, with their 
traditions, their customs, their likes and dislikes, their re- 
ligious and political preferences, and their cultural inheri- 
tance, must come into daily contact. Representatives of 
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every social and economic stratum are found, frequently 
living in the same square, or necessarily in neighboring 
blocks, and mixed together in one great melting-pot. Prac- 
tically every institution is shot through with class differ- 
ences and divergent ideals. Government, the church, social 
life, education, business, amusements, — each and all show 
the effects of stress and strain, jealousy and envy, ambition 
and greed, intermingled with the higher human qualities 
of kindliness, friendship, fairness, cheerfulness, and gener- 
osity. Such a condition of affairs gives rise to constant 
contacts and conflicts, out of which come toleration and 
progress. The selfish individualism so characteristic of rural 
people has much less chance to survive in the constant 
rubbing of elbows in our city life. 

The city frontier. Just as new nations show the effects of 
haste and waste, so our rapidly built American cities show a 
new type of frontier. This is not the frontier of the explorer, 
the hunter, the trapper, or the remote settler, but that of 
the adventurer — the adventurer into a new environment 
and into a more complex society. As our cities everywhere 
have drawn to them both the strongest and the weakest of 
our native population, and have in addition received most of 
the foreigners literally dumped upon our shores, many have 
found trouble in maintaining a satisfactory existence in the 
new environment. The necessary close community rela- 
tionships and dependence of city life everywhere create 
problems, but when complicated with newness these prob- 
lems are multiplied. No other cities in any age have had the 
task of moulding such enormous, such rapidly assembled, 
and such heterogeneous populations into working relations 
in a brief period of time as have the American cities. 

The task of assimilating this rapid influx of new popula- 
tion has been thrown upon the public school more than upon 
any other institution. That the schools have done so well is 
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the wonder and the pride of all, but that they have done so 
iU is equally the problem of all. The process of assimilation 
and socialization, to prepare the way for national amalgama- 
tion, must continue to be largely the work of the schools, 
and this fact makes the greater socialization of public edu- 
cation of prime importance to the general welfare of our 
people. 

City-school administration. Much the same processes 
required for the socialization of rural education will be 
required in the cities. 

In the first place, the schools must be conceived of as 
representing the highest expression of the efforts of the 
community and of the State toward self-preservation and 
improvement. To this end the administration of public 
education should be placed on a high plane, and the schools 
should be freed from all partisan, personal, and religious 
influences. Expert administrators should be secured, and 
to them shoidd be entrusted all technical and professional 
functions. Every effort should be made to provide such a 
system of public education as willSbest meet the needs of 
the children of all the different classes which comprise the 
city's population. The board for school control, responsible 
to the people for results, should be given large powers in 
matters of taxation and school policy, and be freed from all 
interference from the mayor, city council, or other strictly 
city officials. Equality of opportunity for all of the children 
is the goal, and this will require many different types of 
schools, courses, and instruction. 

Further city-school expansion. As in the case of the rural 
school, additional income will also be needed to provide 
equipment for the varied work demanded by different 
classes of pupils. When the needed reorganizations and ad- 
ditions have been effected, more pupils will continue into 
the upper grades and into the special schoob and the high 
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school, and there will be a continuing demand for more 
money to provide advanced and special work. As the former 
elementary school was expanded into twelve grades by the 
addition of the high school, and the high school was ex- 
panded by the addition of new courses of instruction, so we 
may expect the school system to be further broadened 
and extended. In time many of our city high schools will 
be further expanded by the addition of the junior college. 
More students will then have to be provided for, and more 
years of training offered for each student. 

Reorganizing the curriculum. Another requirement in the 
better socialization of our city schools, analogous to that 
needed for rural education, is the further working-over of 
the curriculum in order to adapt the traditional studies more 
fully to the changed conditions of our national life, and the 
addition of new studies to meet new demands. As the func- 
tion of the school broadens by accepting the enlarged bur- 
dens thrust upon it by the home and the community and the 
State, and as its time demands upon youth lengthen, it must 
reorganize its present materials and add whatever is neces- 
sary to fill up the gaps left by diminished home and indus- 
trial training. It muiSt not only accept these duties, but it 
should be able to perform them better than they have been 
performed before. With the changing world conditions the 
school must also accept new duties in the training of citizens, 
and be prepared to render still larger and larger service to 
the State. Consequently the school must offer varied, spe- 
cific, and extended training along all lines — manual, domes- 
tic, technical, cultural — and moral training must be pro- 
vided for by definitely directed school work. 

Making the school a social center. Another requirement 
made necessary by the enlarged mission of the schools, is the 
focalizing of not only youthful life and interests, but the 
interests of the community as well, about the school plant as 
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a social center. In proportion as the home and other phases 
of community life fail to direct and properly vary the activi- 
ties of children, it must be done by the schools. This can be 
accomplished only by giving educational occupation to the 
leisure time, as well as to the proper work time of pupils. 
Avocations as well as vocations must be provided for. Ath- 
letic, social, and cultural life must be stimulated and super- 
vised. A five-hour day for one hundred and eighty days in 
the year is no longer sufficient. Mere classroom instruction 
has ceased to be the only necessary activity of teachers. 
Our most progressive schools are now beginning to hold 
practically all-day sessions, all the year round, with only 
such vacations as other social organizations enjoy, and are 
adapting their work to the all-round needs and interests 
of the school population. The need of materially enlarged 
funds with which to work is the chief obstacle to further 
progress in this direction. 

Professionalizing the teachers. Successfully to carry out 
the above requirements another advance is necessary. 
Many of the reforms now advocated cannot be accom- 
plished by our present teaching body. The feminization of 
teaching which has taken place in the last half -century may 
have been on the whole a good thing. Certainly it has intro- 
duced a new and helpful element into the training of the 
young, and women will always continue prominent in the 
work, but too many have entered the field without zeal and 
without any idea of permanence. Consequently they have 
not prepared adequately, and their competition has kept 
men from the field. Properly socialized school work de- 
mands a restoration of a practical equality in the number 
of men and women engaged in teaching the differentiated 
courses needed for training both sexes. This equality, as 
previously shown, will aid in the better profession^Iization 
of teacjiing. A dignified professional status for teachers 
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cannot be attained without two other fundamental changes. 
Salaries must be raised to the point where they will " cover 
the expenses of that mode of life which is thought appropri- 
ate ** for the teacher, and that will secure for him the three 
essential features in the teacher's work, namely, "freedom, 
efBcienoy, and dignity." Teachers also must become inter- 
ested in community service, and must develop a feeling of 
brotherhood with their co-workers. Nothing short of ex- 
tended training, specifically directed along professional lines, 
can secure these things. 

It has been estimated that less than twenty per cent of 
our teachers have had any professional training whatever. 
This does not, of course, hold true in the cities, now under 
discussion; but by far too large a proportion of teachers in 
even progressive school systems have not had enough tech- 
nical training to warrant adequate professional salaries, or 
any claim to the social recognition accorded to better estab- 
lished professional practitioners in other lines of service. A 
true professional spirit, founded upon a full course of pro- 
fessional preparation under socialized conditions, and a 
proper public recognition of eflScient service through in- 
creased salaries, are fundamental in securing the virile per- 
sonalities necessary to carry out a socialized school program. 

The socialization of teaching methods. The final element 
of the socially redirected school is the socialization of the 
teaching method. This requires an adequate understanding 
of both sociology and psychology, and an equal use of edu- 
cational sociology and educational psychology in laying the 
f oimdations of the methods to be used in the practical work 
of education. Social instincts must be equally as prominent 
as individual instincts in motivation, and social ends as 
prominent as individual ends in preparing the pupil, through 
the school society, for the larger society he is to enter. Group 
projects must be as freely used as individual projects in 
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stimulating effort. Group dependence must be encouraged 
no less than individual independence. The dynamogenic 
effect of pupil upon pupil must be as fully utilized as the 
stimulus of teacher upon pupils. Social solidarity in the 
school group must be sought in combination with individual 
freedom. Methods of control must be adapted to the pro- 
duction of group loyalty and cooperation no less than indi- 
vidual obedience and rectitude. In short, it may be stated 
that a continual process of socialization must run side by 
side with the process of individualization through every 
school activity, and that the children's group must be put 
upon the same level with the individual child as the basis of 
every method used in the development of intelligence and 
character. 

Signs of progress. All of these changes necessary to the 
socialization of our schools are being brought about slowly, 
as befits an institution whose function is still largely to con- 
serve and perpetuate the culture of the past; but as educa- 
tion becomes more scientific, more inclusive, and more able 
to determine with accuracy and finality the destiny of its 
clientele, it must also become more aggressive. We are ar- 
riving at the stage of culture where we can exercise prevision 
and deliberate choice instead of accepting traditional stand- 
ards. Therefore we must look inward and outward and for- 
ward more freely and more often than backward. Children 
must still be drilled in the select things coming down from 
the past, but they must be trained more fully in the essen- 
tials of their present and probable f utiure environments. We 
must adapt old methods and knowledge areas to new condi- 
tions, and we must invent new methods and new materials 
to fulfill new requirements. Many of these new things are 
being tried out in our experimental schools. Training 
schools, which are at least partly experimental, should be 
connected with every teachers' college. Institutions, such 
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as the Francis Parker School, the Ethical Culture School, 
the Washington Irving Girls' High School, the Preparatory 
School of the University of Missouri, and the public schools 
of such cities as Gary, Los Angeles, and BoisS, have passed 
beyond the purely experimental stage. They are realities, 
and by their leadership are exercising a tremendous influence 
on present-day education. Such aggressive schools make 
mistakes, and are at times open to much criticism, but they 
have not only gone far toward socializing themselves, but 
are doing much, by both precept and example, to spread 
the gospel of socialization to others. The old pedagogical 
drillmaster is rapidly giving way to the new teacher-leader, 
the old educational theorist to the new educational states- 
man, and a new educational science is revivifying an old 
educational art into a new era of educational progress. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 

1. What are some of the elements of conservatism in rural life which make 
niral-school progress difficult? 

2. Should a rural teacher take an active part in the selection of board 
members? 

8. Should a minimum tax rate for rural schools be fixed by state law? 

4. What practicable means can you suggest for increasing the length of 
tenure of rural teachers in particular positions? 

5. Do you think a minimum salary for rural teachers should be fixed 
by state law? 

6. Would a schedule of rural salaries based upon length of experience and 
added educational training be justifiable? How might it be brought 
about? 

7. Prepare a brief for or against compulsory consolidation of small ru- 
ral districts. 

8. Prepare a class report on the rural "teacherage." 

9. How would you go about arousing community interest in a rural 
school? (See The Com Lady, by Miss Jessie Fidd.) 

10. Read descriptions of the Rock Hill Experimental Rural School and 
write a criticism of it. (See Eggleston and Bru^re and Bulletin No. 42, 
1912, of the U.S. Bureau of Education.) 

11. Prepare a course of study for a rural high school. (For suggestions 
see Bulletins No. 20, and No. 49« 1918, of the U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation.) 
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12. In what way do the rapidly built American cities resemble the con- 
ditions of the frontier? 

13. Is a constitutional provision, now found in many States* limiting the 
amount of taxes for school purposes, desirable? 

14. Why does the "mode of life" thought appropriate to the teadber de- 
mand a higher wage than that of the artisan? 

15. What qualities are necessary to make of the teacher an "educational 
statesman"? 

16. Make an analytical report on the Gary schools. 

17. What are the essentials of an experimental school? Why should teach- 
ers' colleges support one? 
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